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Art. I.—THE GENERAL SYNOD OF PROTESTANTS IN 
_ FRANCE. f 
From the French of Ed. de Pressens¢ in the Revue des deux Mondes, by 
Prof. Joun W. Mears, of Hamilton College. 

A FEw years ago the meeting of the Protestant Synod in Paris 
would have been an unnoticed event. The spirit of the time 
was that of Gallio, the Roman consul, who cared for none of 
these things. It is different now; the age is curious for all sorts 
of knowledge. It turns over all ideas, even at the risk of a 
superficial acquaintance. M. de Pressensé, in an article in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, leaves the news-loving Parisians without 
excuse for a superficial knowledge of the late Protestant Synod. 

The last preceding official Synod had been held at Loudun, 
as long ago as the year 1659. It was assembled for the pur- 
pose of hearing from the mouth of the king’s representative the 
decree of dissolution, closely followed by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Thus, after two- centuries and more, the Re- 
formed Church of France found herself again in possession of 
her rights. It was an occasion of profound interest, and when 
the same Psalms were sung which used to be heard in those 
dark and bloody days of the Church, and when the eloquent 
pastor, M. Babut of Nismes, alluded to those glorious and sor- 
rowful memories, many eyes were bathed in tears. 





The French Protestants formed the chivalry of the Reforma- 
tion. Their grand characters, as Coligny and du Plessis Mor- 
nay, were true Christian gentlemen. The high-toned sentiments 
and ardent convictions generated by the Reformation, and 
expressed by such writers as Calvin and Beza, did more to clear 
the French language of its dross, and to form and render flexible 
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that marvellous instrument of precision—French prose—with 
its native and luminous dialectic, and its incomparable art of 
linking ideas, than all the polishing of the grammarians, and the 
labor of all the Vaugelas. 

The consequences of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
were not so deplorable for the persecuted as for the persecu- 
tors. France was not only deprived of lucrative industries, but 
her middle class lost one of its most precious and liberal ele- 
ments, as was clearly enough perceived at the great revolution. 

The form of government of the French Reformed Church 
unites most admirably the genius of law with the genius of 
liberty. Calvin, so superficially judged by France, was its 
‘author: Calvin, who doubtless has none of the attractions of 
that royal skeptic who believed that “ Paris was worth a mass,” 
and so, jestingly, put away his faith that he might gain a crown ; 
Calvin, in whose eyes the whole world would have been no 
compensation for the abandonment of his faith ; Calvin, who 
has won for the reformed faith and for civil and religious liberty 
one entire portion of the civilized world, I mean the great 
Anglo-Saxon race. It was Calvin who gave it the most perfect 
model of that representative government which is its glory and 
its strength ; and that model is none other than a Presbyterian 
Synod. 

What may be called the Constituent Assembly of French 
Protestantism was held in Paris in May, 1559. Only eleven 
churches ventured to send delegates to this secret and outlawed 
convention. A Confession of Faith was prepared, which, stripped . 
of theological details, might be summed up in two articles : The 
authority of Scripture takes the piace of all human authority 
and of the Roman hierarchy ; and salvation by faith in Christ 
puts the soul into immediate relations with God, without any 
priestly mediation. 

Thus the Reform was distinguished from philosophy and 
from the Renaissance. It was not a simple system, it was a re- 
ligion. Free inquiry was nothing for it but a point of departure ; 
its point of arrival was a very definite creed. Yet, in maintain- 
ing direct divine authority, it achieved the liberation of thought 
and of conscience, in the face of all human authority. 

After adopting the Confession, the Form of Government was 
discussed, and the entire frame-work of the Presbyterian polity 
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was elaborated and adopted. No better proof than this is 
needed of the capacity of the French mind for comprehending 
the conditions of liberty. 

Everything moved on smoothly until the disaster of the Revo- 
cation. After that, the Synods could meet only occasionally and 
with great irregularity. Uncer Napoleon, in 1801, a new order 
of things came in. The Concordat with the Pope re-established 
the Roman Catholic religion. But from the Protestants, Na- 
poleon took away about all the conditions of a genuine liberty. 
He wrapped them in the learnedly contrived network of the 
laws of Germinal. He made a show of accepting the laws of 
the Churches; in reality he modified them profoundly. The 
National Synod became a dead letter ; elections were suppressed 
or made a farce. The pastors were named by the state on pres- 
entation by the Church sessions. The Church was left with no 
means of self-government, or of maintaining its doctrine or dis- 
cipline. Napoleon made of it an affair of state ; he believed he 
had quieted it forever by pensioning it. Yet it was to delegates 
of the pastors that he made his famous, address in behalf of lib- 
erty of worship, which closed with the admirable saying: “ The 
empire of luw ends where conscience begins.” A severer criti- 
cism of his own legislation could scarcely be made. It wounded 
the conscience in every point. 

It was not until the time of the second Napoleon, in 1852, 
that these arrangements were changed ; and then it was done 
arbitrarily and without consulting the Protestants themselves. 
The principle of universal suffrage was established among the 
Churches, but no religious condition of any importance was re- 
quired of the electors. The local Churches were subjected to 
presbyterial councils, elected every three years, and the consis- 
tories or sessions proportionably lost their power. A central 
council, named by the government, without any definite powers, - 
was put at the head of the Church ; it was nothing but a con- 
venient screen for the civil authority. 





Such were the institutions under which French Protestantism 
was governed, until the decree of the 29th of November, 1871, 
when the General Synod was re-established. 

Pressensé traces the decline of the Church to the period of 
comparative toleration which was enjoyed under Louis XVI. 
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Persecution ceased ; philosophers pleaded its cause. But the tol- 
eration was not sufficient to allow reorganization, and a relaxed 
discipline was the necessary result. Lower views of the super- 
natural prevailed extensively. The great religious movement in 
England with which the names of Whitefield and Wesley are 
connected, reached the French Church by way of Switzerland, 
in 1820. The result was an exodus from the National Church 
and the formation of independent Churches upon the plan of the 
ancient Protestant organizations. In the national Church itself, 
a fervid and rigorous orthodoxy, of a somewhat scholastic type, 
appeared. Adolph Monod was its most eloquent and impas- 
sioned preacher. The ancient rationalism was by no means dis- 
armed, but rather consolidated itself,and proclaimed, in opposi- 
tion to the Evangelical faith, a doctrine of universal tolerance, 
which reduced Protestantism by little and little to mere freedom 
of inquiry. This tendency was represented in Paris for forty 
years by M. Coquerel. ' 

The differences between these two sections became much more 
serious, when the more pronounced and radical tendencies of the 
day suddenly took the place of the timid rationalism of the com- 
mencement of the century. This new school had its organ at 
Strasburg, founded by M. Colani ; and as the Church was with- 
out power of discipline, the pulpit was open to them equally 
with the press. In the view of this school, Christianity was no 
longer a revealed religion, but a simple evolution of humanity. 
The school was original not so much in its negations, as in its 
sincere desire to remain in connection with the Church, and to 
share in the services, notwithstanding their supernatural impli- 
cations. The Ecclesiastical theory of the school is simple, 
being practically that of the more advanced Broad Churcbmen 
of England. “The Protestant Church ought not to have any 
fixed symbol; it should open itself to every sort of tendency.” 
It is this doctrinal chaos that is expected to prove an exhaustless 
source of light. 

For the last tuirty years the struggles between these two par- 
ties have grown daily more lively. The books and pamphlets 
called out by the discussion would form a library. It divided 
the theological faculties at Strasburg and at Montauban. 
Renan’s Vie de Jesus drew the questions from scholarly retire- 
ment and made them matters of public interest. The Church 
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of the Augsburg Confession (Lutheran) shared deeply in the 
agitation ; but the loss of the important district of Alsace, by 
which it was reduced to the consistories of Paris and Montbeliard, 
left it a mere wreck, and the settlement of the great problems of 
doctrine within its borders is indefinitely postponed. 

At every new election in the National Protestant Church, the 
agitation was renewed. In 1849, at a General Synod, unrecog- 
nized by the Government, an effort was made to procure a Con- 
fession of Faith from the body. The attempt having failed, 
Elder A. de Gasparin and Rev. F. Monod left the National 
Church and joined the Independents, with whom they formed 
The Union of the Evangelical Churches of France. But the leaven 
was working in the national body. The evangelical party did 
not cease insisting, for a day, upon a religious character as a 
necessary qualification for the electorate. They formed a union 
which they called The Evangelical Conference. Wherever they 
had the majority,as in Paris, they excluded the opposing ten- 
dency from their Churches. Buta general Synod was necessary 
to save the organization, as a whole, from anarchy. The new 
school, at first favorable to that measure, soon saw their danger 
from it, and did everything they could to hinder it. The decree 
of convocation was received by them with demonstrations of the 
liveliest repugnance, attended in some cases with public protes- 
tations. 

THE PERSONELLE OF THE SyNoD. 


At the moment of its assembling, the body found itself divided 
into two distinctly marked parties, the right and the left. The 
left centre was composed of the Moderates ; there was no dis- 
tinct right centre, although such a term has been applied. All 
the most eminent men in the Church, with certain exceptions, 
had seats in the body. The superiority in discipline and in ma- 
terial belonged to the left, the liberal wing. 

The best known name of the liberal side was that of Athanase 


‘Coquerel. He is equal to the inheritance of influence and of 


notoriety left him by his father. The sworn enemy of confes- 
sions of faith, it is to him that the declaration is attributed, 
that “if he was asked to sign a confession, that two and two 
make four, he would refuse.” The unlimited liberty of thought 
was his constant theme in the Synod, which he advocated with 
fervor and brilliancy. His brother, Etienne, defends the same 
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side with the keen and ready pen of the polemic, but with less 
policy. He has long been at the;head of the principal organ 
of the party. Two of their most distinguished preachers, MM. 
Niguier and Fontanés, of the consistories of Nismes and Havre, 
were present, with two of the most earnest men one could ever 
meet : M. Peraut who believes only in the moral miracle of the 
saintly perfection of Jesus, and M. Gaufrés. 

The readiest and the most learned of their advocates prob- 
ably was M. Colani, professor of theology in Strasburg before: 
the war. As manager of the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 
he has played a considerable part in the “ Emancipation” of 
French theology. He hasthe art of making science exceedingly 
charming, and his discussions of the most difficult points have. 
all the vivacity of a pamphlet. He shows the same qualities in 
the professor’s chair. Everything which could be invoked 
against the Christian idea of belief in order to Church member- 
ship, in the name of modern criticism, was, said by Colani on 
the floor of the Synod, with a precision which rent every veil, 
and disclosed theological radicalism in its very depths. 

Among the lay deputies were Clamageran, economist and 
politician of fiery address ; Planchon, professor of pharmacy at 
Montpellier ; and the defender of Belfort, Col. Denfert-Roch- 
ereau. ‘The dean (senior member) of the party was pastor 
Paschoud, a friend to everything noble and humane, but the 
most resolute opponent which orthodoxy has had for sixty 
years. 

Among the orthodox was pastor Bastie, of Bergerac, moderator 
of the Synod ; large-minded, firm, not lacking in keenness, he 
was an excellent representative of the most enlightened of the 
orthodox. The right included several members of the National 
Assembly, as Gen. Chabord-Latour and Messrs. Metettal and 
Robert de. Pourtales. From the opening of the Synod, universal 
regard was fixed upon that illustrious old man who bears so 
valiantly the weight of his eighty-four years ; ever zealous, ever 
equal to himself, crowning his long life of honor and of fruitful 
Jabor with unreserved devotion to the cause of religion. Every 
one knows that it is chiefly to the labors of M. Guizot that the 
convocation of the Synod is due, and, though sentiments were 
widely divided on that measure, its author found nothing but 
affection and respect on its floor. He entered into the debates 
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with all the energy of his nature and his convictions. The 
courtesy which he showed to his opponents was remarkable. 
No one was more earnest for the fullest latitude of debate than 
he. It was an impressive spectacle, to behold mounting the tri- 
bune of the Synod that veteran of our parliaments, that ancient 
governmental! leader, one of the acknowledged masters of French 
eloquence. He preserved that mien of authority, that magis- 
terial gesture, and that precise and picturesque language, which 
are so characteristic of his genius. His tone was most simple 
and natural even to the moment when he developed with ampli- 
tude his personal convictions upon the nature of religion, in- 
separable, in his view, from the idea of a revelation. It is evi- 
dent that, in many respects, his views were rather remarkable 
for dignity and breadth than for penetration to the intimate 
reality of things. Nevertheless, his appearance at the Synod of 
1872 left ineffaceable memories. 

Prof. Bois, of the Seminary at Montauban, was one of the 
ablest orators of the right. He it was who in every grave crisis 
uttered the decisive word. M. Babut, whom we have seen open- 
ing the Synod with a sermon, frequently embarrassed his own 
party by the extreme delicacy which, in the stormiest debates, 
he showed to his adversaries. Of the laity, Messrs. Mettetal and 
Pernessin took an important part in the discussion. The de- 
bates, on the whole, were calm and dignified, although at times 
wearisome from the reappearance of the same subject under dif- 
ferent forms. Some little of that tumult and sudden interrup- 
tion which seems inseparable from a French deliberative body 
there was, but parliamentary rule was respected, and, above all, 
liberty of opinions was maintained. The decisive votes were, 
throughout, in the same proportion: 47 to 48 against 61 to 62. 
The complaints of ecclesiastical opprecsion, so habitual with 
the minority, for once were not heard ; nevertheless they have 
their place in history. The principal Protestant Churches in 
other parts of the world,—America, Scotland, Switzerland,— 
were represented by deputations. 


DEBATES AND DECISIONS. 


The debates revolved around the single question: Can the 
Protestant Church remain in the condition of doctrinal anarchy 
which has so Jong been its fate? At the moment of its restora- 
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tion, should it solemnly decide in favor of the continuance of 
this state of things? Is it not bound, by the traditions of its own 
history, to substitute for it an ecclesiastical order accordant 
with the nature of the Christian Church, putting the universal 
beliefs of Christians at the base? The reply of the Evangelical 
party was well known ; they had demanded the assembling of 
the Synod for the express purpose of putting an end to what, in 
their eyes, was most lamentable disorder. The opinion of the 
opposite party was equally decided. Should the question be 
decided in the orthodox sense, sooner or later schism must be 
the result. Without anathema or excommunication, a simple 
definition of faith would be sufficient to drive the heterogeneous 
elements asunder. 

Such is the great question, at-once theoretical and practical, 
which was debated in the Reformed Synod of 1872. It assumed 
three forms, all of which led to the same result. The first of 
these related to the competence of the Synod, the second to the 
Confession of Faith, the third to the obligatory character of that 
document. 

It was on Monday, June 10, that the question of the compe- 
tence of the Synod was reached. M. Jalabert opened the dis- 
cussion by proposing an order of the day, which reduced the 
body to a mere organ of the wants, views and sentiments of the 
diverse parties in the Church, authorized and designed to per- 
form a work of union and pacification. The entire left voted 
for this proposition. They would at any price bury the ques- 
tion of substance under a question of form. They did not feel 
the awkwardness of their position as advocates of the absolute 
liberty of negation which would deprive the Church of indepen- 
dence ; for just in proportion as the Church declined to exercise 
its own authority as a representative body would that of the 
State be exerted over it. This attitude toward the State is not 
new. The radical party is condemned to be excessively politi- 
cal in ecclesiastical affairs, until the separation of Church and 
State takes place, which now for two years they have been de- 
manding. The State isso much more accommodating than a 
Synod ; it only concerns itself with external order. The local 
Churches might believe what they pleased, if dependent only on 
the state bureau of religion. All that would be changed the 
moment the Church regained its self-government. 
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Messrs. Jalabert, the lawyers Larnac and Penehinat, and 
Clamageran, of Paris, were the chief speakers in behalf of the 
movement to lessen the power of the Synod; their arguments 
were technical. They questioned the power of the body to as- 
sume such rights under the laws hitherto regulating ecclesiastical 
affairs in France. The Churches had not been properly con- 
sulted. By their calculations, no less than 160,000 Protestants 
were unrepresented. Let us be content to prepare the way for a 
true Synod, called under proper conditions. ' 

They were effectively answered on both points. M. Guizot 
showed beyond question that the government designed to con- 
voke a true deliberative and constituent Synod. It seemed 
remarkable, that just at that point, the illustrious orator felt 
called upon to celebrate the benefits of the union of Church and 
State. But the replies of Messrs. Babut and Bois put the matter 
upon its true and elevated grounds: “A strange spectacle, 
indeed,” said the first. “ The State demands of us, who we are; 
it offers us liberty, and prefers not to mix in our affairs; it 
recognizes the Church as sovereign in matters of religion; it 
returns to the Church, at its request, the institutions of its 
fathers ; yet even the members of the Synod are heard saying 
to the State . Take care; do not give us too much liberty, lest 
we abuse it.” M. Bois finished a speech which carried the vote 
with these words : “ Our Synod, as a merely consultative body, 
would have less power than the humblest of our presbyterial 
councils.” The order of the day was then adopted, to the effect 
that “the Synod, once more assembled according to the laws 
regulating the Reformed Church in France, its very convocation 
consecrated the liberties of the Church, which has only to use 
them, in order to reconstruct itself.” This was voted June 12. 

Next day began the second struggle. The question of legal- 
ity and competence was eclipsed in that loftier one, of the faith 
of the Church. It was opened by M. Bois, proposing a solemn 
Declaration of the principles of faith and of liberty, which 
should be at the foundation of the Church as reconstructed. 
The Declaration began with these words: “ With our fathers 
and martyrs in the Confession of Rochelle, with all the churches 
of the Reformation in their various symbols, we proclaim the 
supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters of faith, © 
and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, the only Son of the 
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Father, who died for our sins, and rose for our justification.” 
The proof that that faith has been maintained in the Church 
of France appears from its unaltered forms of worship. “The 
Reformed Church of France maintains and preserves the grand 
facts of Christianity represented in her sacraments, celebrated 
in her religious solemnities and expressed in her liturgies, nota- 
bly in the confession of sins, the apostles’ creed, and the liturgy 
of the Holy Supper.” 

Two counter projects were immediately offered ; one from the 
extreme left, formulating nothing but unlimited liberty of 
opinion ; the second, signed by the representatives of “ the left 
centre,’ demanded the same thing in substance, but insisted 
-besides upon the extraordinary character of the person of 
Christ, without otherwise hinting at the miraculous claims of 
the Gospel. 

The question was thus stated in its broadest and most une- 
quivocal form. No reserve was possible ; certainly not after 
the utterance of M. Bois. “There is between us,” said he, to 
the advocates of a purely philosophical gospel, “all the difference 
between two different religions.” The debate was long and bril- 
liant. The evangelical statement was assailed at every point. 
The orators of the left seemed to have had their particular parts 
assigned like the divisions of a well-conducted army of assault. 
One party had charge of the sentimental aspects of the case. 
They insisted earnestly upon keeping their place at the hearth 
of the family of Protestantism. This is uo ideal Church, they 
said, distinct from the actual Church of to-day. In spite of all 
its divisions, it has a community of heroic memories, a high- 
toned and manly education not to be found elsewhere, anda 
glorious tradition of Christian liberality. Whocould be blamed 
for the entrance within its limits of the great and sorrowful crisis 
of spirits which was the glory and the torment of our era? Who 
could make his boast of having escaped it? We have need of 
each other, both for ourselves and for acting upon our country. 
Isolation and impotence are vot far apart. The Reformation, 
separating froni Catholicism, has drawn up the bridge between 
those two grand divisions of Christianity, and it has not since 
been lowered. Let us seek union above the dogmas that divide, 
in a redoubling of piety, of zeal and of activity! We demand that 
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we be not proscribed from our religious country, whose bound- 
aries cannot be defined even by general doctrinal lines. 

Messrs. Viguié and Athanase Coquerel developed the same 
idea. “Have done with civil war,’ cried the latter speaker. 
“ Let us not revive our internal dissensions while the Prussians 
are at the gates of our city. We have to fight atheism and 
superstition. Close up the ranks! Take the Church as it ac- 
tually exists ; one cannot question that our tendency has a large 
place in its bosom. Guard against a sterile dogmatism, which 
would mould the reality to its image, instead of taking it as it 
finds it.” Of course M. de Coquerel treated us tohis favorite 
theme, the rightfulness of an infinite variety of doctrines. 

M. Colani criticised the proposed declaration skilfully and 
unmercifully. Taking each article separately, he showed that: 
the milder orthodox of our day have scarcely any more right to 
that attribute than their opponents have. “ You tie yourselves,” 
said he, “to the doctrines of the Reformation ; but none of you 
could carry that glorious and crushing burden. Those doctrines 
form a strong and logical system, an arch with the doctrine of 
absolute predestination for its keystone; what have you done 
with it, you advocates of free-will? You appeal to the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures, but you are in confusion as to its 
limits, for you deny the inspiration of the words. You do not 
even assert your cardinal dogma of the divinity of Christ in the 
strict sense of the Council of Nice. Your theories of expiation 
are not less wavering. The great supernatural facts which you 
oppose to us, as attested by the festivals of Christianity and by 
the Apostles’ Creed, can be idealized, and cleared of the gross 
habiliments of the supernatural. Even the resurrection of 
Christ could receive that ideal interpretation which we already 
find in the Epistles of St. Paul.” “We are not divided,” said 
M. Fontanés, “ except as to what became of the corpse of Jesus 
Christ.” Both ended by declaring that an orthodoxy so uncer- 
tain and contradictory had no right to proscribe any tendency ; 
and that it was of far more consequence to seek union upon the 
heights of religious feeling and of liberty. 

The reply was as vigorous as the attack. The phantoms 
evoked by unbelief were speedily dissipated. To the charge of 
wishing to set up “ the columns of Hercules” of the human in- 
tellect, it was answered that nothing was farther from their 
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intention. ‘“ We confess the faith of the Church, we do not 
create it,” said Pastor De Hombres. ‘“‘ We would simply formu- 
late precisely the fundamental conditions of a religious society.” 
M. Bastie, the moderator, showed clearly that these conditions 
could be nothing but beliefs. ‘“ What!” said M. Guizot; “you 
would not establish a society of free trade without requiring ad- 
herence to the principle which it seeks to propagate ; and you 
would preserve the Church upon other conditions! Impossible ; 
reason itself, as well as faith, protests against it.” Let it not be 
imagined that a sincere agreement can be based on those senti- 
ments, reminiscences and aspirations to which it is proposed to 
reduce the tradition of the Reformation. It leads only to greater 
vagueness, greater uncertainty. Have we not seen a well known 
pastor refuse to explain to his consistory unsatisfactory language 
uttered in the pulpit, on pretence not merely that they, but that 
he himself, had no right to call himself to account for his thoughts ? 

Because the evangelical party of to-day have replaced the 
symbols of their fathers, by a simple and popular Confession of 
Faith, it is not fair to urge, with M. Colani, that they are barred 
from claiming their inheritance. Theological formulas vary 
without alteration of the substance of the belief. Much is said 
of religion as a feeling. Faith in Christ as a crucified and risen 
Redeemer reaches by its roots the depths of the Christian soul. 
‘We laymen,” exclaimed M. Pernessin, addressing the inno- 
vators, “are willing you should launch a new ship, provided you 
are not our pilots, and we are not constrained to be your pas- 
sengers.” The rights of the laity were effectively urged. The 
people have no remedy if a pastor is at liberty to preach what 
he pleases. The bugbear of schism has been brought into the 
discussion ; but it is forgotten, in the effort to retain at any 
price the most heterogeneous elements, that one thrusts out of 
the Church all who cannot submit to such disorder. And what 
would there be novel in this Confession of Faith ? Is it not con- 
tained already in the very liturgies which are read every Sun- 
day by those who deny their doctrine ? Is not Easter.celebrated 
by the adversaries of the resurrection ? If the declaration of the 
Synod should put an end to such inconsistency, where would be 
the harm? Vain efforts were made by the party of mediation 
to interpose in the discussion, and the declaration was finally 
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voted by 61 against 45. The second battle was gained by the 
evangelical party. 

A third point remained. It was necessary to know whether 
the Confession was a mere banner displayed upon the building, 
or whether it should have an obligatory character. This would 
depend upon the details of the reorganization. A law assigning 
to the various presbyterial bodies their particular powers, was 
brought forward, and rapidly voted by the Synod. The Pres- 
byterian form of government was unanimously declared to be 
that of the Reformed Church of France. Spite of lively resist- 
ance, the duty of guarding the doctrinal instruction given to the 
Churches was recognized, according to the ancient discipline, 
as belonging to the provincial Synod. The General Synod (As- 
sembly) should consist of representatives from each district, 
(circonscription), at the rate of one for every six pastors. The 
Presbytery chooses representatives to the provincial Synod ; 
the latter chooses delegates to the General Synod. The pastors 
are nominated by the Presbyteries, on condition of the approval 
of the Session. In case of conflict an appeal lies to the General 
Synod. It was voted, after lively debate, that it would no longer 
suffice to qualify one as an elector, to have been admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper, and to declare himself an observer of the forms 
of the Church. He must also profess “his adherence to the 
truth as revealed in the Scriptures.” Ruling Elders were re- 
quired to subscribe to this formula ; but not to the Confession 
of Faith which had just been adopted. 

Over the question whether pastors should be required to sub- 
scribe to this Confession, the third battle was fought. The or- 
‘thodox contented themselves with requiring such subscription 
from the new pastors only. The left complained that in cutting 
off their supplies, a direct blow was aimed at them. The young 
pastors would be tempted to hypocrisy or would become passive 
organs of a dead tradition. The liberals among the laity de- 
plored the prospect of losing their proper spiritual guides in the 
theological crisis of the day. The third party, with M. Jalabert 
at their head, pretended that subscription to a creed was con- 
trary to the spirit of Protestantism ; the more so as that creed 
could be modified from Synod to Synod. It would be enough 
simply to forbid candidates attacking the creed. The orthodox 
repelled the idea that subscription is contrary to the true spirit 
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of the Reformation. The Churches must not be surrendered 
unconditionally to every bachelor of theology. We have grasped 
with heart and head the grand Christian doctrine, that the su- 
pernatural cannot be separated from redemption. It is to that 
alone that we are willing to open our pulpits. M. Delmas, al- 
ways ready with an anecdote, told of a radical pastor who in 
answer to his question whether he would carry out to its ex- 
treme results his principle of unbounded liberty of pastoral 
teaching, had replied that he would not object to the dogma of 
the immaculate conception in a Protestant pulpit ! There was an 
outcry of dissent from the left at this, which the orator, with 
great tact, seized upon as showing that, after all, they.would ad- 
mit some limit to the liberty of teaching ; and if so, what re- 
mained except to fix it conformably to the faith of the Church? 
To the absurd declaration that subscription would make the 
young pastor a hypocrite, it was urged that the reciting of a 
liturgy in which he did not believe would much rather betray a 
lack of sincerity. One does not abjure the dignity of thought 
in openly accepting a creed which leaves such wide range for in- 
quiry. The creed is in fact a safeguard of liberty. Noonecan — 
require of the theologian anything more than adherence to the 
broad formula which has been presented for his acceptance. 

The vote was reached July 5. All amendments were rejected 
and the proposition was adopted in its original form. From 
that day, the task of the Synod was ended. Other matters of less 
importance occupied it until the 11th, when it adjourned after 
being in session a month. 





These transactions reveal the existence of two opposing prin- 
ciples or rights in the bosom of the Reformed Church of France : 
the religious right, and the historical right. The religious 
right, maintained by the orthodox, is the only true notion of a 
Church, which cannot be a combination of contraries. The 
historical right is that of an opposing tendency, which has 
grown up in a State Church, which has no article in its contract 
of union, or concordat, stipulating clearly for the maintenance 
of a definite creed. 

To claim, say the orthodox, that Christianity retains its true 
character when stripped of miracle, and when its founder is 
reckoned as no more than a Jewish philosopher, is as rational 
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as to pretend to be a Platonist, while rejecting the doctrine of 
ideas. Lavish encomiums of the Gospel are idle. Reduced to 
a mere book of philosophy, it is no longer itself. We are of the 


opinion of Ajax ; let us fight in the light and not in the darkness. 


Nothing is gained by equivocation. As to alterations in the 


ereed, so long as Christianity is regarded as a supernatural in- 


tervention of divine free-will in the history of man, for accom- 
plishing his redemption, its essence is preserved. The expla- 
nations of the fact may and should vary ; nothing is destroyed ; 
it would be strange to shut up religious thought in a circle of 
special theology, which is after all but a human essay at inter- 
pretation. On what ground does one deny to a Church the 
right of defining its doctrinal belief? That would be to question 
the very conditions of its existence. From the beginning the 
Christian Church has never been founded on any other basis. 
Nothing is more liberal than a religious society which displays 
its creed as a flag, and offers it for the intelligent acceptance of 
all, without imposing it upon any. The most important and 
most independent Churches in the world, those of England and 
the United States, have no other mode of enlargement. 

Let it not be forgotten that Protestantism confers no absolute 
character upon its symbols ; it does not assume the air of infal- 
libility. It lays down conditions of order which are necessary 
to save any society from anarchy. The evangelical portion of 
the Synod of Paris has done nothing strange, therefore, in ex- 
cluding from its basis of reorganization the anarchical theory 
which allows in the same pulpit the most flagrant contradictions 
on the very essence of the faith, and in refusing to cover, with 
the vail of a treacherons unity, two distinct and even opposite 
religions. 

Yet it is to be remembered that in the situation given, the ortho- 
dox cannot apply their principles. The Reformed Church be- 
came a national establishment, in which the opposing tendency 
developed itself unmolested. It avails nothing to appeal to 
documents of the past. Neither party can put their hands upon 
the legal papers and say : “The house is mine, you must leave!” 
Tt was well to make the creed obligatory ; but the State cannot 
be asked to exclude those who do not submit, while invoking 
what we have called their historic right. Hence the orthodox 
have been constrained to reduce their programme considerably. 
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They have not ventured to require a satisfactory declaration 
from the electors; that which they proposed has already been 
interpreted in a very vague sense. More; they did not require 
of the elders subscription to the Confession which they imposed 
upon the pastor, in violation of the Protestant principle of the 
universal priesthood. They will not be able to overcome the re- 
sistance which is preparing, because they are unwilling to have 
recourse to the civil authority. 

Accordingly they have never disguised their wish for an ami- 
cable separation ; each party to retain its share of government 
support. This would be an equitable arrangement ; the ortho- 
dox could scarcely wish the tie between Church and state to be 
perpetuated on other grounds. Yet it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to carry it out, particularly in small places. How deter- 
mine the exact portion of each? “How think the great un- 
known,” said Lamartine in his essay, Sur l’ Etat, ? Eglise et ( En- 
seignement, where he treats this identical problem : “ Would you 
dare affirm before God that you could not be mistaken, and that 
your figures kad fairly indicated the statistics of conscience ?” 
Yet the grand difficulty was not there ; it was in the resistance 
of the radical party. They did not wish separation at any price. 
It would reduce them to a dangerous isolation. It would, in 
fact, overthrow their great ecclesiastical principle of an indefi- 
nite variety of religious instruction. In practice it requires the 
coexistence of two opposing tendencies. In resisting schism 
they defend their own ground of existence (sa raison detre). 

It is plain, the Reformed Church of France is disturbed by a 
contradiction not to be overcome in its present situation. This 
is the fate of all the State Churches, which have been reached by 
the stormy breath of the philosophical crisis of the times. They 
cannot exist except upon two very different conditions: either 
they must submit to an immutable credo, of which the State is 
the jealous guardian, or they must sleep the sleep of indifference. 
When once the religious and intellectual life has awaked, the 
opposing tendencies appear; the administrative enclosure be- 
comes the arena of the hottest and the most perplexing conflicts, 
because the civil tie preserved a fictitious unity. It is a true 
torture of Mezentius (tying corpses face to face with living per- 
sons). When Churches reach this point, there isnothing for them 
but to separate from the State, not only as a matter of right 
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and justice, but for more serious reasons, drawn from the beliefs 
themselves. Suppose the Reformed Church places itself to-day, 
like its sisters in Scotland and America, outside of all State ar- 
rangements, the noise of the conflict ceases at once ; each ten- 
dency would organize for itself. None could then accuse the 
Evangelical party of any wrong to liberty by their Confession of 
faith, because it would not have authority for any but those who 
should have accepted it. The friends of a merely philosophical 
Christianity will rally their forces without giving offence to be- 
lievers, who cannot hear, without pain, the denial of the resur- 
rection of Christ in the pulpit of their Church. So obviously 
was this the conclusion to which the Synod’s deliberations 
tended, that the wish for a separation of Church and State was 
formally expressed by the most eminent representatives of both 
tendencies. It was singularly softened and generalized in the 
final vote, which was nothing more than an invitation to the 
Churches to prepare for the moment when the grand principle 
shall be proclaimed for the whole country. The Protestants say 
to one another and especially to the Catholics: “ You go first, 
we will follow.” Beyond doubt, the religious party which takes 
the initiative in this noble temerity for the sake of true liberty 
and order in the Church, will gain at once the position of moral 
supremacy. We are not ignorant of the honorable scruples 
which detain some of the most conscientious. In any case des- 
tiny will have its way ; the logic of events will triumph over all 
compromises. The Synod of Paris, after having relieved the 
idea of the Christian Church of a mass of sophistical obscurity, 
has marked the end towards which it is moving, and the inex- 
tricable difficulties which it will meet in applying its own deci- 
sions, will hasten the day of complete emancipation. 
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Art. Il.—THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, ITS PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Rev. Grorce §. Mort, Flemington, N. J. 


Tue Sabbath School is growing out of childhood, and is 
putting on manhood. An inereasing look of intelligence, de- 
termination, and even self-importance, is deepening upon its 
countenance. Such a period of change is critical, as well in an 
institution as in a youth. He shows the crudeness of undeveloped 
faculties, and is often guilty of foolish things, of which after- 
wards he repents. And the Sabbath School of to-day is imma- 
ture. There are unwise things advocated and done. Sometimes 
a fondness for gaudiness, shows, and even religious theatricals, 
is manifested. It has ideas born of inexperience. But all these 
will wear away, and a most noble character be matured. If 
wisely treated, the Sabbath School will become an invaluable 
nursery of the Church, and the most efficient lay agency ever 
employed for the regeneration of the masses. There lies within 
it capacity for unbounded usefulness and blessing to mankind. 
But its parent, the Church, must not neglect it. Still it needs 
guidance and control. Left to itself, like an inexperienced and 
enthusiastic youth, it will fall into blunders, which will retard its 
progress, and become sad blemishes in its history. - 

The past admonishes us that Sabbath School workers of the 
present must not be too confident, as though the rough part of 
the voyage were over, and steady trade-winds shall fill all sails. 
Wise principles now held may remain undeveloped, just as were 
similar ideas, advocated forty years ago. We are surprised as 
we learn how many of the judicious measures now entertained, 
were pressed upon the attention of our Church at that early day. 
From the years 1830-1836, there appeared in the PrinceTon 
REvIEW six able Articles on the Sabbath School and its work, 
which could be reprinted with remarkable application to present 
needs. But, alas! those valuable and timely utterances were 
drowned amid the harsh voices of conflict, which swept through 
the church during those years. The attention of our ecclesiasti- 
cal meetings was so distracted by contention, as to be diverted 
‘yom the wants of the Sabbath School. The development which 
en showed itself was checked. Nothing was practically effec- 
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ted by either branch during the years of separation. The Sab- 
bath School trained itself. But now, we hail as one of the first 
blessings of our reunion, not alone renewed interest in the Sab- 
bath School, but the inauguration of wise measures for its suc- 
cess. 

Before proceeding further, it may interest our readers and 
throw some needed light upon present wants, to glance with us 
over the past; especially as that history in our own country is 
composed so largely of the labors of members of our com- 
munion. 

In 1781 the resolution was formed by Robert Raikes, to try 
and prevent vagrant children from desecrating the Sabbath. He 
opened a school for them on that day, and they were instructed 
by paid teachers. Some of the instruction was of a secular 
character. The children gathered soon after ten A.M. and re- 
mained until twelve. They went home and returned at one, and 
after reading a lesson were to be conducted to church. After 
that, they were to be employed in repeating the catechism until 
half past five, and then dismissed for the day. But this idea of 
collecting children Sabbath after Sabbath, for religious instruc- 


* tion to be given by teachers to classes, is 200 years older; and 


the origin of it, so far as we know, must be accorded to the de- 
voted Borromeo, Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan. Before his 
death, which occurred in 1584, he had established Sabbath 
Schools in all parts of his immense diocese. The vast area of 
his cathedral was filled with boys and girls, forming two divi- 
sions. These were subdivided into classes, according to age and 
capacity, which were attended by two or more instructors, who 
directed their questions and explanations to every child without 
distinction. A clergyman attended each class, accompanied by 
one or more laymen for the boys, and matrons for the girls. 
These lay persons were often of the first distinction. A traveler 
writing in 1823 states that many grown people were mingled 
with the children. Another more recently writes: “the children 
were gathered so completely a U Anglais, that a Christian friend 
and Sabbath School teacher who accompanied me, observed, he 
could fancy himself at home, about to enter upon his accustomed 
toils.” From the first planting of the Church, attention in other 


forms has been given to the Christian training and teaching of 
children. 
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Rev. Dr. Ferris, in his Semi-Centennial Discourse before the 
New York Sunday School Union, February 25th, 1866, calls at- 
tention to a Sunday School system, like ours almost in detail, 
founded at the Reformation, brought to this country and still in 
existence. “ Casper Schwenfeld, of noble birth, contemporaneous 
and a fellow-laborer with Luther, organized Sunday Schools 
among his followers, in different parts of Silesia as early as the 
Reformation. These were tolerated for 200 years, when a severe 
persecution caused almost the whole body to emigrate to Penn- 
sylvania about 1730, who settled principally in Berks County. 
Among them was a printed manual intended for Sunday School 
instruction compiled in 1546. One part of the plan was to furn- 
ish the pupils with tickets, on which were printed a passage of 
Scripture, and a verse of poetry, which were to be committed 
to memory and recited on the next Sabbath. Another portion 
of these people fled from Altoona, in Denmark, in 1733, and 
settled principally in Montgomery County of the same State.” 
About 1760 a Presbyterian minister, Rev. Mr. Blair of Brechin, 
Scotland, started a Sunday School in his own house, which was 
attended by 30 or 40 children. This has continued unbroken to 
the present day. But it was confined to that tcewn. In him 
Scotland claims the honor of the first Sabbath School. There 
had been for centuries individuals thus gathering youth to be 
instructed on the Lord’s day. Rev. Jos. Alleine did it in 1688, 
But none of these, not even Borromeo, take from Raikes the 
credit which is his due, as the father of modern Sunday Schools. 
These scattered tentative efforts, he made successful in a system. 
There is no intimation that he was aware of these predecessors. 
There were Reformers before Luther, but he was the Reformer. 

Mr. Raikes, seeing the happy influence on the conduct of the 
children, published repeated reports of his success, in his paper 
(The Gloucester Journal). These were widely copied. Immedi- 
ately a profound interest was created. Similar schools sprang 
up all over England. God’s time for this movement had come. 
In four years a Society was formed in London, through the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Fox, a deacon in a Baptist Church, for “the 
Establishment and Support of Sunday Schools throughout the 
kingdom of Great Britain.” At the first annual meeting, letters, 
approving the object of the Society, were read from the Bishops 
of Salisbury and Llandoff. The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Porteus) 
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recommended the formation of Sunday Schools in his diocese. 
The poet Cowper in 1784, and Rev. J. Wesley in ’85, stated their ? 
convictions of the benefit to be expected from these schools. 
Three years later, Raikes writes: “at Windsor, the ladies of 
fashion pass their Sundays in teaching the poorest children. 
I'he Queen sent for me the other day to give her Majesty an 
account of the effect observable on the manners of the poor.” 
A great impediment at that time was the expense of hiring 
teachers. But by degrees gratuitous teaching arose, and by the 
year 1800 the practice of paying had disappeared. This idea is 
said to have originated in a meeting of Wesleyan office bearers, 
one of whom, when the others were lamenting that they had no 
funds for hiring teachers, said: ‘“ Let’s do it ourselves.” In four 
years, after the formation of the London Society, 250,090 child- 
ren were participating in the inestimable advantages of these 
schools. 
By means of Sabbath Schools thousands, who would have 
remained grossly illiterate, had been enabled to read. But 
what should they read? Hence arose the question, how to dif- 
fuse such publications as were calculated to make the ability to 
read an unquestionable privilege. Rev. Geo. Burder, then a 
minister of the congregation at Coventry, was the person honored 
of God to suggest the formation of a Society having this object. 
On May 8th, 1799, he mentioned the project to Rowland Hill, 
just before the preaching of a sermon for the London Mission- 
ary Society, at Surrey Chapel. Hill entered heartily into the | 
plan. The attendance of the ministers present was requested oe 
after the service, in an adjoining school room. They agreed to 
meet on the following morning at 7 o'clock, at St. Paul’s Coffee 
House, St. Paul’s Churchyard. About 40 persons there break- 
fasted together, and then formed the Religious Tract Society. 
The Sabbath School work in Wales was originated by Rey. 
Thomas Charles of Bala. His warm heart was grieved as, in 
his evangelistic labors, he found such woeful ignorance of re- 
ligion in a professedly Christian country. He was anxious to 
provide a remedy ; and in 1789 established Sabbath Schools, 
which rapidly multiplied. He was the life of them ; everywhere 
addressing and catechising the children. He made great ex- 
ertions to secure the attendance of adults, and so far succeeded 
that they became a peculiar feature of these schools. Some- 
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times they were the majority. Many parents were as anxious 
to be taught as to have their children instructed. One main 
cause of this happy result, was “the constant practice of Mr. 
Charles, urging upon all of every age the duty of being able to 
read the Word of God. In the pulpit, in examining the child- 
ren, and in conversations with the poor people he met in his 
travels, this was the subject.” * Great attention was given to 
memorizing portions of Scripture, and searching it for passages 
on different points in divinity. He also established associations. 
of schools, which met in a central place to be publicly cate- 
chised. A subject also was given to each school, on which it 
was to be examined. As no building was capacious enough to 
hold the vast concourse which assembled, the fields and woods 
were appropriated. A whole day was spent in the examinations, 
which lasted from three to four hours, and generally concluded 
. by an address to the children and congregation. These services 
often produced deep impressions, and even moved to tears. As 
a natural result, a remarkable religious awakening ensued. 

The study of the Scriptures, which was made so peculiar a 
feature of this movement, greatly increased the demand for 
Bibles. After much correspondence and effort by Mr. Charles 
and others, the Society for Promoting Christian knowledge 
printed an edition of 10,000 copies of the Welsh Bible, which 
was immediately sold ; although not a fourth part of the coun- 
try was supplied. But no influence could induce the Society to 
issue another. In December 1802, Mr. Charles took a journey 
to London to propose plans for getting Bibles. While awake in 
bed, the idea came to him of having a Bible Society in London, 
on a basis similar to the Religious Tract Society. The next 
morning he went forth to consult a few friends. The first he 
met was Mr. Tarn, who was then on the Committee of that 
society. They discussed the subject for a considerable time. 
At the next meeting of the Committee after the regular business 
was finished, Mr. Tarn mentioned his conversation with Charles, 
who being present then fully unfolded his plans. While he was 
appealing for the Bible for Wales, it occurred to Mr. Hughs 
(another of the Committee), “surely a society might be formed 
for this purpose, and if for Wales, why not also for the Empire 








* See History of Life and Labors of Rev. T. Charles. 
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and the world?” He told the Committee that he thought it de- 
sirable to extend the plan. The result was that in two years, 
1804, March 7th, the British and Foreign Bible Society was fully 
established. And thus out of the wants created by the Sabbath 
School, arose those two blessed agencies, Bible and Tract 
Societies. * 

These efforts of Mr. Charles impressed a peculiar character 
upon Welsh Sunday Schools. The permanence of these peculi- 
arities will be seen from the following statement of Dr. Price, of 
Ohio, who visited Wales in 1870. 

He gives the following reasons for the superb condition of 
Sunday Schools in that country : 1. They had no libraries what- 
ever. 2. The Bible is made the only text-book. 3. In its study, 
commentaries and histories of the Bible-land are freely used— 
every source of information is carefully sought out. 4. The 
Sunday School is made a subject of specific prayer. 5. The 
Sunday School is made an object of congregational interest. 
—every member of the Church feels that he has something to do 
in it by prayer or work. 6. One-third of every Lord’s Day is 
devoted to the study of the Bible. The Welsh are very careful 
to memorize the exact language of the Bible. Dr. Price states 
that the preacher quoting inaccurately would be stopped and cor- 
‘rected. This he had seen occur twenty times in one sermon. 
7. Every Ecclesiastical organization fosters Sunday Schools ; Mis- 
sionary organizations take them under their care. 8. Every quar- 
ter a whole day is given to the school. The best man to ques- 
tion is obtained, and questions are proposed and briefly argued 
between him and the school. From another source we learn that 
classes are seen, every member of which wear spectacles. These 
classes are often the scene of lively discussions, a single verse of 
Scripture frequently occupying the whole time. 

Raikes’ work in England found a quick response in this coun- 
try. In 1790 a number of influential citizens in Philadelphia, 
among them Dr. Rush, joined in the formation of schools with 
paid teachers. Bishop White, for a iong time, was President of 
this Association. In New York, in 1794, an earnest Methodist 
opened a school near the site of the present Bible House. It 
was taught some time by members of his own family. In 1799 





* For the facts thus far narrated, we are indebted to ‘‘The First Fifty Years of 
the Sunday School.” Published in London by the Sunday School Union. 
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a school, taught by compensated teachers, was opened in New 
Brunswick, N. J. Isabella Graham, in 1804, opened a Sabbath 
School, which was sustained by herself and members of her 
family. In 1809 one was commenced in Pittsburg, Pa., and was 
attended by 240 children and adults. Another was begun in 
1811 by Mrs. Vredenburgh, wife of the Pastor of R. D. Church 
of Somerville, N. J., of which Gov. Peter D. Vroom was Super- 
intendent for more than 14 years. Six others were soon organ- 
ized within the bounds of the same congregation. In 1812 the 
first Sabbath School was organized in Boston, in an Orthodox 
Congregational Church. By the year ’17, it is stated, “ the sys- 
tem has, by the providence of God, spread to almost all parts of 
the£Union.” Effort was stimulated by the glowing descriptions 
received in letters by every packet of what was done abroad. 

In 1815 Mr. Eleazer Lord, of N. Y., who had spent several 
months in Philadelphia, during which he informed himself of the 
working of the Sunday School system in that city, devoted him- 
self to visiting the leading clergymen and laymen of the differ- 
ent denominations of his own city, to persuade them to unite in 
an effort to plant and nourish Sunday Schools. He met with 
some opposition, and more indifference. He succeeded, however, 
in_securing a public meeting, at which Divie Bethune presided. 
A committee was appointed to draft a constitution. They re- 
ported at a meeting on Feb. 26,1816. The attendance was 
unexpectedly large. Dr. J. M. Mason, then in his prime, made 
a powerful and touching appeal, which produced great enthu- 
siasm. And thus the N. Y. 8. 8. Union was formed. Under 
God that Union has been an incalculable blessing to our Metro- 
polis. Never was a Society formed with a more able and devoted 
Board of Managers. Another valuable agency was a General 
Visitation Committee. Every Saturday evening they met for 
prayer and conference, when they communicated the results of 
their observations on the preceding Sabbath. In every way they 
lent their aid to the teachers. They gathered in children from 
the highway. They also examined the scholars in their Scrip- 
ture lessons. For many years just such supervision was needed. 
On these com mittees were many of the most active business men 
of those times ; men enjoying all the comforts and even luxuries 
of life. Indeed, it is a noteworthy feature of that S. S. Union, 
and one of the kind providences toward it, that it secured the 
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efficient cobperation of so many of the prominent citizens of New 
York. In addition to the two already mentioned, were James 
Eastburn, father of the Bishop, Lewis and Francis Hall, con- 
ductors of the New York Commercial Advertiser, the most influ- 
ential journal of the city ; who gave the whole weight of their 
paper to the Sunday School, and every good cause ; Valentine 
Mott, M. D., then a Friend ; Leonard Bleecker, of the Baptist 
Church ; John D. Keese, of the South D. R. Church ; that schol- 
arly merchant, Pelatiah Perit ; Col. Richard Varick, the most 
honored man in the community, who was kept in the Mayoralty 
12 years. He was the first President of the Union, and remained 
such for 7 years. Horace Holden was Corresponding Secretary 
for 22 years. J. N. McElligott filled the same office for 18 years ; 
and others might be enumerated who were prominent in N. Y., 
but not so well known throughout the country. 

The advantages of this Union suggested the idea of a National 
Union. And as an organization then existed in Philadelphia, 
known as the Sunday and Adult School Union, embodying 
the grand principles on which it was proposed to establish a 
National Institution, it was thought expedient to build on that ; 
and in May, 1824, the new Society was formed. Two objects 
were before it : 1. The establishment of schools, especially in 
places remote from the means of religious culture ; and, 2, the 
preparation of books inculcating those doctrines of our holy 
religion, which the principal Evangelical denominations believe 
and teach. This land is under perpetual obligation for what has 
been accomplished in the first department—51,000 schools organ- 
ized, and the foundation of thousands of churches of all denomi- 
nations are now counted among the results. 

At the very formation of the Union there was a call for the 
second department of the work. In the novelty of the Sunday 
School enterprise, everything was to be learned about methods 
of instruction. In some schools, merely chapter after chapter of 
the Bible was read, and numerous verses committed during the , 
week. Generally a limited portion was selected, and made the | 
object of study. At once there was a demand for questions, 
which should suitably develop the lesson. Dr. John McDowell, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, had prepared 
such a book for his own charge, which numbers of schools used. 
‘An excellent book of questions was prepared by Mr. Fisk, a 
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licentiate of our Church, then a student in Princeton Seminary. 
But as it did not enjoy the prestige of any Society, it did not ob- 
tain the circulation it deserved. In 1827 the first of a series of 
Union Questions, prepared by Rev. Albert Judson, made its ap- 
pearance. The number swelled to 17; and probably no Ques- 
tion Books have so well answered their purpose, or been so use- 
ful. These questions called for auxiliaries, and there ap- 
peared in rapid succession Nevin’s Jewish Antiquities, Union 
Bible Dictionary, and the like. The Union established a 
monthly paper, the Sunday School Magazine, through which to 
communicate to the public. At the end of seven years this was 
changed to a weekly, called the Sunday School Journal. This 
was the first periodical of the kind in the country, and has been 
continued ever since, with various modifications, and is now the 
Sunday School World. The Union also devoted itself to the 
securing of a religious juvenile literature. The success in this 
department is too well known to require a word. The volumes 
amount to over 2,000. All honor to the American Sunday School 
Union! Although much of the work contemplated in its forma- 
tion is now done by the denominations, we must not forget that 
it laid the foundation of most that is valuable in the Sunday 
School operations of our time ; it quickened the good cause, and 
extended it all over the Nation; and has put all denominations 
under lasting gratitude.* 

American Christians received the Sunday School idea from 
England, but here it was more rapidly and fully developed. So 
early as 1828, it was admitted by an English writer, that the 
mode of conducting Sabbath School instruction in America was 
superior to theirs. The American Sunday School Union set the 
example of employing missionaries. This superiority yet contin- 
ues. Mr. Denbeigh, Secretary to the London Sunday School 
Teachers’ Association, at a meeting in New York, about two years 
since, stated he had found that American Sunday School rooms’ 
were fitted up ina far more convenient and beautiful manner, than 
those of England. The class of children, who attended them also 
was very different. In America, all classes of society sent their 
children to Sunday School; in England only the lowest classes 





* For the largest part of the facts relating to the history of the Sunday School in 
this country we are indebted to the very valuable ‘‘Semi-Centennial Discourse” of 
Dr. Ferrie. 
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had hitherto been induced to accept of its benefits, the upper 
classes fearing the influence of contaminating associations. They 
had partly avoided this objection by holding Sunday School 
meetings at the house of one of the gentry, where children of 
the same rank in society could assemble. The English Schools 
had also adopted the American plan of having a uniform lesson 
on Sunday for all the schools of the kingdom. The English 
Schools were not so well provided with libraries, although the 
volumes they contained were better selected. Indeed, in intelli- 
gence and money, and nearly all things, the English Sunday 
Schools were laboring under far greater disadvantages than the 
American. 

Only among English speaking people, has the Sunday School 
become the institution it is with us. While Christians in Great 
Britain and the United States were moved by a general impulse 
to the great exertions just sketched, next to nothing was ac- 
complished on the continent of Europe. About the year 1826 
an effort was made, by the Union of Great Britain, to establish 
Sunday Schools in Greece, whose inhabitants were then assert- 
ing their independence of Turkey. But it was unsuccessful. In 
1822, Rev. M. Monod was present at the annual meeting of the 
British Sunday School Union, and became so interested that the 
next year he opened a school in Paris. About five years later, a 
Committee was formed for the encouragement of Sunday Schools 
among the Protestants of France, of which Baron de Stael was 
President. Not much was accomplished. These schools, however, 
were not conducted in the same manner as the English. The 
children were gathered in congregations, and the pastor preach- 
ed to them in a simpler form than from the pulpit. Schools for 
Bible study on the American plan, were introduced into Con- 
tinental Europe about the year 1857. Five years earlier a society 
was formed in Paris for extending and improving Sunday Schools, 
and conducting them according to our methods. Within the 
last nine years the movement, as inaugurated among the differ- 
ent nations, has met with most encouraging success. It appears 
as though Europe is opening itself for the Sabbath School, as 
did our country fifty years ago. This advance is largely due to 
the tireless exertions of Mr. Albert Woodruff of Brooklyn, New 
York, who for many years has been a manager in the American 
Sunday School Union. A Committee auxiliary to that society has: 
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been formed, of which he is the President and leading spirit, under 
the name of the Foreign Sunday School Association. Their dis- 
tinctive work is to “ furnish information, books, music and papers, 
for the successful establishment of Sabbath or Bible Schools, in 
the principal nations of Europe and South America.” At first “the 
idea of committing the teaching of the Scriptures to the laity of 
the Churches, was denounced as dangerous and revolutionary ; 
and the advent of Sunday School melodies was considered, a 
most ludicrous innovation.” The whole thing was opposed, 
generally by the clergy. But these obstacles are rapidly disap- 
pearing. We glean a few facts from reports now before us: 

In France the number of schools has increased to about 900, 
of which 55 are in Paris and its suburbs. Recently a grand 
Sunday School meeting was held which thronged a vast cathe- 
dral. In Italy, the Sunday School was introduced in 1863*the 
first school being organized in Florence by Mr. Woodruff. Now 
there are 72 schools in the kingdom, attended by over 5000 
scholars. Some thirty of our best Sunday School hymns have 
been translated, and with our tunes to them, may be heard 
everywhere, in day schools and along the streets. In 1863 
also, the Sunday School was inaugurated in Berlin, by Mr. 
Woodruff. He providentially enlisted the services of a re- 
tired merchant of wealth * and education, who has acted, without 
salary, as missionary ever since ; and to whom, by the divine 
blessing, the remarkable progress of the work in Germay is at- 
tributable. 

Through the agency of this man, J. W. Brockelmann, 145 
schools with 23,000 scholars are in operation, with all the ap- 
pliances of our American Sunday Schools. At first, “it was 
thought sacrilegious for women to teach the Bible ; but now la- 
dies of rank, and among them some of the most gifted, have 
opened Sunday Schools in their own castles ; and members of the 
royal family are teachers of the Scriptures.” So familiar has 
the work become through the press and Mr. Brockelmann’s 
labors, that leaving the formation of schools to others, he de- 
votes himself to conventions and clerical meetings, where the 
subject is discussed, and by which the movement has become 
general in all parts of Germany. The universal testimony from 
those places where these schools are established is loud in their 


favor. In Switzerland, Sunday Schools are rapidly increasing in 
* He has since lost his fortune. 
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number and efficiency. A Magazine for teachers has just been 
established at Geneva by a retired merchant from N. Y. It is 
published at his own expense. The movement in Switzerland, 
was started by some gentlemen who heard Mr. Woodruff describe 
a Sunday School with its attendant benefits. The results in Hol- 
land are truly wonderful. This country has surpassed all the others 
in its Sabbath School literature. Already a moral transforma- 
tion is appearing. In Amsterdam alone there are 16 schools with 
5000 children. And this was begun by three earnest Christians, 
who deploring the prevailing tendency to rationalism, visited 
Paris in 1864, to examine the working of Sabbath Schools there. 
An active Union Society is maintained with a regular issue of 
books and papers. * Russia, until the beginning of last year, 
had resisted all advances. A correspondence was secured with 
several persons of both sexes and of noble birth, who agreed to 
codperate with the Association, in introducing the Sunday School 
system into that country. “They have caused our method of be- 
ginning and conducting schools, to be translated and circulated ; 
’ and correctly conceive of it as a plan, by which all the really pious 
persons, of whom there are hundreds if not thousands in Rus- 
sia, may be induced to go to work.” An effort is now progressing 
to introduce the Sunday School into Austria, and especially 
Bohemia. In Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France and Holland, 
there are now children’s papers established, and these with a 
very few books constitute the only religious reading of the fam- 
ily. This wonderful success is largely due to the present de- 
moralization of Romanism on the continent. It is stated in the 
Missionary Herald, December 1872, that in Bohemia alone, some 
500 Romanists have turned to Protestantism annually for several 
years past. 

At a glance we see how much good is foreshadowed for this. 
country, by this remarkable Sunday School work. Immigra- 
tion hither will be large for many years to come. What a bless- 
ing it will be to have those trained in the Sunday School to peo- 
ple our great West! Already such have begun to come. A 
member of the New York Sunday School Board, just returned 
from Europe, says “that on his passage across the ocean he 





* The last report states that local and denominational conventions are organiz~ 
ing. 430 Sunday Schools are reported, and 44,400 scholars, and 44 Library 
Books, 
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heard the emigrant passengers, young and old, daily singing our 
American Sunday School hymns.” We have only space to add 
that something has been accomplished by this Association, for 
Bogota, Mexico, Sweden, Poland, Belgium, Spain, and Greece, 
mostly through correspondence, and that everywhere our Sun- 
day School books, papers, and music are sought with avidity. 
From this brief review, we shall be better able to comprehend 
the present status and needs of the Sunday School. It has al- 
ready established itself as one of the most important agencies 
for the regeneration of the world. It is not an arrangement to 
keep the children out of the streets on the Sabbath, nor a place 
to task them with acquiring the rudiments of knowledge; it is a 
mode, and the approved mode of the present day for reaching 
and influencing the souls of children, and winning them to 
Christ. The Church would as soon think of giving up Foreign 
Missions as to withdraw itself from the Sunday School. What 
we have further to present, we shall arrange under this proposi- 
tion: The Sunday School needs to be brought more into the Church, 
into the family, and to the pastorate. 1. What is the duty of the 
Church toward the Sunday School? The Sunday School ori- 
ginated in an attempt to reach and benefit neglected children. It 
proved to be an admirable plan ; and when its machinery was 
adjusted into song, question books, papers, a library, and a 
united study of the Scriptures by teachers and scholars, it was 
seen to be the most attractive, if not the most desirable, method 
for the religious instruction of all children. Gradually the chil- 
dren of Christian parents came into the School, and in some in- 
stances constituted the majority. Further, the Sunday School 
assumed its peculiar character, and developed under the impulse 
of private benevolence, and of lay direction, at a time when 
Evangelistic work was done by voluntary association, and not by 
Ecclesiastical control. So far as the highest anthorities of the 
different denominations were concerned, the Sunday School was 
Jeft originally dependent upon its own spontaneous growth ; and, 
perhaps, it would have continued thus had it not gone beyond 
the original Missionary idea, and included the children of the 
Church. But that new phase must eventually secure for it Ec- 
clesiastical action. And this end was expedited by the change 
of sentiment among the denominations respecting voluntaryism. 
The churches came to the conclusion that the Master’s work at 
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home and abroad could best be advanced by each denomination 
acting under the care and guidance of its own authorities. But 
it is very evident that so important a department of Church work 
as the Sunday School grew to be from year to year, could not 
long remain an exception. Most of the denominations are now 
looking after their own Sunday Schools. And it is not just to 
charge this upon a narrow sectarianism. It is right, that effec- 
tual‘measures should: be employed by each body of Christians 
holding special doctrines, to secure a systematic development of 


juvenile religious education, and to guard against such mal- 


adjustment as would conflict with their own tenets. The Prus- 
sians have a maxim, “ whatever you would have appear in a na- 
tion’s life, you must put into the public schools.” And equally 
true is it, that whatever you would have appear in denomina- 
tional life, you must put into the Sunday School. 

Our General Assembly now proposes to supervise the reli- 
gious education of her own children. (See Suggestions and 
Recommendations respecting the Sunday School, p. 21 and 22, 
of Minutes of 1872.) It has selected the Board of Publication to 
be its official organ to care for Sunday School work, just as it 
appointed the other Boards to do the work respectively assigned 
them. This is wiser than to create a new Board. It calls 
upon “ Synods, Presbyteries, pastors, superintendents, and all 
workers and friends of the Sunday School” to codperate with the 


agent to whom the Sunday School work is delegated, and 


requests every Presbytery to appoint a Standing Committee on 
the Sunday School. (See Recom.1and3.) The Assembly also 
formally resolved “ that the first Friday evening of each session 
of the General Assembly be set apart for a meeting in behalf of 
the interest of the Sabbath School.” It should have just such 
a recognition as these measures propose. It deserves a standing 
by the side of our Boards. 

The assembling of teachers and superintendents was found to be 


-of the very highest service in the early days of the Sunday School, 


as fostered by the New York Union. The questions discussed, 
the suggestions offered, the reports, prayers, appeals, exhorta- 
tions warmed the hearts, quickened the zeal, and enlightened 
the minds of all present. The Assembly desires to secure such 
advantages, and recommends “that popular meetings of the 
teachers and friends of the Sunday School, for discussion and 
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conference about methods of work, be held in connection with 
the sessions of Synods, Presbyteries, or by their special appoint- 
ment, and that such meetings be under the direction of compe- 
tent committees, who shall indicate such speakers and topics. 
as will interest and profit all classes among the people.” 
(Recom. 4.; also see Suggestion I, p. 21.) And our Sunday 
School would be greatly advanced in efliciency, if there were 
stated conferences of the teachers and superintendents of such 
schools as are situated in towns and cities, and of those schools 
throughout rural districts, which lie within the radius of a few 
miles. 

Statistics become not only an interesting but necessary part 
of every work. They indicate progress or retrogression. They 
are like an inventory of an estate. The Sunday School should 
haveits statistics,aswellas Missions. Properly, therefore, does 
the Assembly ask that “ every Presbytery take measures at its 
Spring meeting to gather and transmit to the Sunday School Su- 
perintendent the detailed statistics for the year of schools 
within its bounds.” (Recom. 5.) For several years the Estab- 
lished Church and the Free Church of Scotland have had a Sun- 
day School Committee, which reports to the General Assembly 
the number of schools, teachers, and scholars in them— 
number of adults in Bible Classes—in short, the very statistics 
contemplated in this Recommendation. We believe that bap- 
tized children are baptized members of the Church, and under 
our care. Should we not inquire about them, as well as about 
the members in full Communion? Ought we not to know how 
the grace of giving is being developed in the children? For to 
the extent we develop that in them shall we provide for the 
future wants of the Church and the world. How can we be con- 
sistent when we inquire about the spiritual progress of adult 
members, but ask no questions respecting the lambs of the flock ? © 

The Sunday School should be sustained more liberally. Its 
proper development, in these days of enlarged information, de- 
mands more than question books, papers, and books for the 
children. Each school should possess Commentaries, Bible Dic- 
tionaries, Maps, Works on Teaching and on Bible Lands, and 
other similar helps. They should be so arranged that teachers 
and scholars could consult them conveniently and often. There 
should be biographies of godly men and women, and books on 
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Christian work, to stimulate teachers to greater diligence, and to 
become Missionaries within their own bounds. Indeed, the Sun- 
day School Library Room should be made a Religious Reading 
Room, open several times during the week. We believe the bene- 
fits of all this would amply repay the expenditure of money. 
Also, each congregation should make specific arrangements to 
defray fully the expenses of their Sunday School. Too often 
it is left to pick up its income by hook and by crook. In some 
cases the money is wrung out of a few faithful teachers. Hence 
we regard as very important the suggestion of the Assembly, that 
“the schools should be recognized as an integral part of the 
congregation, by a regular liberal provision for all needful ex- 
penses.” (Minutes p. 22.) 

If the principle which we are advancing be correct, viz. :—the 
Church is bound to care for the religious instruction of children, 
and to labor for their conversion—it follows that, according to 
our Ecclesiastical methods, it comes within the province of pas- 
tor and elders to guide the Sunday School, and conserve its inter- 
ests in each congregation. The religious advancement of the 
children is as much their concern as is that of the people over 


‘whom they rule. They are guardians of the Sunday School, as 


well as of the pulpit. We cannot make it consistent with the au- 
thority we vest in a Session that it shall decide about the order 
of religious services, when, where, and how they shall be held, 
and all that appertains to the spiritual matters of the congrega- 
tion, and then admit that the Sunday School 1s to be wholly inde- 
pendent ofit. That dislike of church-control, which probably pre- 
vails in Sunday Schools, is a natural result of the antecedents 
of the Sunday School. We have seen how the institution grew 
up apart from Ecclesiastical regulation ; and now that the law- 


' ful parent asserts her rights, and proposes to exercise them, the 


child becomes uneasy about its liberty. It has not yet adjusted 
itself to the new relation; but it will soon, we trust, under 
wise management. While maintaining our principle, we do not 
advocate the removal of the government of the School from the 
hands of the teachers. Presbytery is superior to a Session, and 
exercises supervision and control over it; and yet Presbytery 
does not govern the congregation, nor interfere with its rights ; 
but in certain emergencies Presbytery may interpose its author- 
ity and supersede the . As long, however, as all goes 
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well, Presbyterial authority is not exercised, and the Church 
seems to be really its own master. Likewise with the Sunday 
School. Let it manage its affairs and elect its officers. Let 
such a harmony and sympathy be cultivated between it and the 
Session that the teachers shall coéperate with the preferences of 
pastor and elders, and the Session shall have little more to 
do than hold the reins, while the School takes its own course. 
Reserved rights are sometimes valuable ; and were the principle 
established that the Session is the lawful head of the School, 
there might arise circumstances when its authority could be ex- 
ercised with very great benefit to the School. 

All these denominational appliances do not, in our judgment, 
supersede the American Sunday School Union. It has a field 
of its own, vast and increasing, in the mission work to be done 
among the new settlements. Those millions of emigrants, who 
are now settling, by families and in colonies, the far West, can 
best have Sunday Schools planted among them on the Union 
principle. And there are very many places east of the Miss- 
issippi, and neighborhoods in all our rural districts, which can 
have an attractive Sunday School only on the Union basis. 
We cannot yet dispense with the material furnished by the 
American Sunday School Union. 


II. The Sabbath School should be brought more into the family. 
It has decided advantages, but these must not displace religious 
training at home. ‘The presence of children, the gush of song, 
the interest imparted by class-association and study, uniting in 
the devotional exercises of the school, possess so great an at- 
traction to children, that they would be discontented to stay at 
home and receive the same biblical instruction. Also the Sun- 
day School has done its work so well on the whoie, that many 
Christian parents have reasoned, “the teacher is better prepared 
than I, the child is taught its duty, its religious education is 
cared for in the Sunday School, just as secular education is in 
the academy ; what is there for me todo?” Much. There isa 
distinction between education and training. Training can be ap- 
plied to cattle, whereby their energies, that otherwise would be 
useless, can be made subservient to some purpose. Education 
is one branch of training, viz. of the human mind; which, if 
carried on exclusively to the neglect of the other points in a 
child’s nature, must necessarily produce an undue exaltation of 
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the intellect. We have a heart to be developed as well as brains. 
Religious education may secure religious knowledge, but Chris- 
tian training fits the child for life, by teaching it to maintain a 
uniform control over thoughts, words and actions ; and implants 
and matures religious habits. ‘The Sunday School may educate 
religiously, but it cannot train, except so far as religious prin- 
ciples, there taught, help the child to train itself. The applica- 
tion of religious truth to conduct, must be done by the parent. 
Can parents believe that an hour a week in Sunday Schools is 
sufficient to teach their children religion, and bring them to 
Jesus ? 

The question before parents is not which is best, home in- 
struction or that in the Sunday Schools ; but, in what manner 
can we combine the two, so as to secure the excellences of each. 
We suggest first, That parents should study the Sunday School 
lesson with their children. This is greatly simplified now, under 
the method of one portion of Scripture for the whole school. 
Parents should study the lesson, with all the aid they can 
secure from Commentaries and Bible-Helps. Then in going 
over the lesson with the children, they can apply the truth. 
They should require the children to repeat such portions of 
the lesson as are to be committed to memory; also such por- 
tion of the Catechism as are introduced. And the doctrines, 
exhortations, warnings of the lesson, should be on the mind 
during the week, as material for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that their children may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. Thus may be se- 
cured the grand desideratum of showing the child, how the 
Bible is “a lamp unto the feet and a light unto the path.” 
Even Huxley holds, that there must be a moral substratum 
to a child’s education to make it valuable, and that there is no 
other source from which this can be obtained, at all comparable 
with the Bible. Hence he advocates decidedly the reading of 
the Bible in common schools. 

2. Parents should enforce punctual attendance. There is great 
remissness in this respect. Children are allowed too much to 
consult their inclination, whether or not they will go. It isa 
singular fact, that from 30-35 per cent. of the enrolled scholars 
are absent every Sabbath. This average seems to be universal. 
We have examined the statistics of County Associations, and of 
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State Sunday School Conventions, and find this same propor- 
tion of absentees in schools, in towns and cities, and in rural 
districts, and among al] denominations. And from a report of 
the Sunday Schools of the Church of England, in London, we 
find nearly the same per cent. of absentees there. Parents 
should remember, that the Sunday School has no means of en- 
forcing attendance. 

3. Parental constraint and influence should be exercised to keep 
the sons in Bible Classes. The most discouraging feature of 
Sunday School work is that boys withdraw themselves from the 
religious instruction of the School, just at that age when the un- 
derstanding begins to mature, and they, therefore, receive often 
for their whole future life no other knowledge of Christianity 
than what remains to them at that'early day ; “ and it is for the 
want of laying the foundation well at first that professors them- 
selves are so ignorant, as most are, and that so many, especially 
of the younger sort, do swallow down almost any error that is 
offered them, and follow any sect of dividers that entice them, so 
it be but done with earnestness and plausibility. Tor, alas! 
though by the grace of God their hearts may be changed in an 
hour, whenever they understand but the essentials of the Faith, 
yet their understandings must have time and diligence to furnish 
them with such knowledge as must establish them and fortify 
them against deceits.”* This is as true now as when first written. 

III. Finally, what should be the Pastor’s position toward the 
Sunday School? A part of his ministerial work is to feed the 
lambs. Have they been properly cared for? We shall not our- 
selves presume to answer this, but shall quote the observation 
and experience of others. A writer in the Princeton Review of 
1830 thus remarks: “ Ministers have devoted an undue propor- 
tion of their labor to those that are grown up, whilst the young, by 
far the most hopeful part of their congregations, have been almost 
wholly neglected. It has been justly said, that there is reason to 
believe that the.amazing want of success in the use of the di- 
vinely appointed means of saving men, has been owing in part to 
the fact that we commence our efforts to lead mankind into the 





* Quoted in Princeton Review 1863, p. 83, from a ‘‘ Treatise on Religion and Cate- 
chism,” by Thomas Manton, and inserted in the earlier editions of the “ Confession 
of Faith,” from 1657 onward. The Westminster Formularies seem to have been orig- 
inally designed and employed as a manual of family instruction. 
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paths of holiness at a period of life too late by ten or fifteen 
years.” Dr. Ashbel Green remarked shortly before his death 
that “if he had Lis ministry to go over again he would devote 
far more attention to the children ;” and yet he was not remiss 
compared with others. Dr. Samuel Miller wrote in his 79th 
year: “ After the observation and experience of a long life I 
heve come decisively to the conclusion that, if I had my life to 
live over again, I would pay ten times as much attention to the 
children of my charge, as I ever did when I had a pastoral charge. 
If I were now about to undertake the care of a new or feeble 
Church, I should consider special attention to the children and 
young people of the neighborhood as one of the most certain 
and effectual methods of collecting and strengthening a large 
flock that, humanely speaking, could possibly be employed.” 
We believe the main cause of this neglect in the past, was the 
want of a method by which to reach the children. This we now 
have in the Sunday School. How, then, can the pastor work 
most efficiently through the Sunday School ? 

His work is largely Biblical instruction. His lips should teach. 
the law of the Lord. He cannot teach the children singly or 
in mass ; but the Sunday School will enable him to do this by 
means of the teachers. Ought he not to shape the instruction 
which is given weekly to so important a portion of his flock ? 
Should he not guard against misapprehension or misapplication 
of truth ? for it is unfavorable to the child’s view of religion when 
the teacher says one thing and the pastor another ; and this may 
be done ignorantly and inadvertently in the Sunday School. The 
. children of this generation are receiving their religious educa- 
tion mostly in the Sunday School. Are pastors watching the 
character of that education? Teachers should be regarded as 
the pastor's adjunct, to teach what he would from the Bible. 
Then should not he, or some one in whom he has full confi- 
dence, meet the teachers weekly for the study of the lesson, re- 
solving its difficulties, opening its hidden things, applying pro- 
perly its truths, and thus equipping the teachers, many of whom 
have not the opportunity nor the qualifications to do this for them- 
selves? Such an exercise should be substituted for the weekly 
lecture. Now that the uniform lesson is introduced into most of 
our schools, the Sunday School lesson could be made the topic 
of the lecture, and the teachers’ meeting held at the close. Such 
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a service would be profitable to those who cling to the weekly - 
lecture. Parents especially would be interested, as thereby they 
could hear explained the very passage of Scripture which would 
be before them and their children on the next Sabbath. The 
older scholars would soon be drawn to the service as preparing 
them for the lesson. Thus the attendance would be increased, 
and the whole congregation be united in the study of one por- 
tion of God’s Word. 

The pastor should be in communication with each teacher, so 
as to have reported to him all cases of religious awakening among 
the scholars, also of sickness, of new scholars ; of bad conduct 
or harmful habits, against which he may use his influence. In 
short, a corps of teachers may become a body of valuable lay 
workers, by whose subdivision he can reach almost every family 
in the congregation. Let him so identify himself with the school, 
mingle in its business, be informed about its wants, that his 
connection with it shall be felt continually, without involving him 
in the peculiar duties of a teacher or superintendent. 

A great indifference has existed, and perhaps does yet, in refer- 
ence to catechetical instruction. We have fallen into a sad 
blunder in these times. When infidelity, error, and a plausible 
philosophy are coming forward as the apostles of a generous 
faith and a-freer exposition of doctrines, we are loosening the 
bands which connect vital truths and enter less into those par- 
ticular doctrines which philosophy assaults. To meet these on- 
sets, and to counteract these sappers and miners, the present 
generation needs just that distinct, systematic, positive, con- 
densed statement of truth, which is nowhere better given than 
in church catechisms. More readily can the pastor secure cate- 
chetical instruction through the teacher than through the parent. 
Recitation of the catechism in some mode, should be a part of 
the exercises of the school, each Sabbath, or on stated days. 
And some encouragement should be presented by prizes, to com- 
mit the Shorter Catechism. The old custom of assembling the 
children for a catechetical exercise by the pastor, has passed 
away ; but in many cases nothing similar has come in its stead. 
This is a serious omission. 

We believe that much of the objection which exists against 
our Catechism, on account of its terse, difficult answers, arises 
from the fact, that too little attention has been bestowed upon 
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its elucidation. To learn it, is perhaps generally an irksome 
and heartless task. Few of the children have an intelligent 
idea of the doctrines they learn. It is not an adequate relief to 
know, that if the mere “ form of sound words” be lodged in the 
memory, the future development of faculties, and growthein 
grace ,will bring the appropriate ideas, and ensure a proper ap- - 
preciation. This form should so be taught, as to make a pres- 
ent impression, and become the vehicle for.the religious thought 
of the child. We fear that the ordinary system of catechising 
fails of imparting to children as clear ideas of religious truths as 
they are capable of receiving. Unaccompanied by a suitable 
| exposition, it engenders an aversion, and creates the notion that 
religious truth is incomprehensible, and the Catechism a nui- 
sance. The Catechism should be presented so that it shall teach 
how to live and how to die, and not how to wrangle more suc- 
cessfully. We should not be satisfied to have children accept 
; truth in a general formulary, but follow it as a living reality. 
Therefore elucidation should always accompany the study of the 
Catechism. The method must depend upon the judgment and 
| skill of the pastor. Catechetical lectures could be given, in 
which all the points of doctrine could be considered in a familiar 
; way, and illustrated. And those who make the attempt will be 


surprised to see how the attention of children can be kept, while 
even such questions are expounded as 20th, “ Did God leave all 
: mankind ? etc.,” as 31st, 96th and 97th. The very effort to simplify 


t and illustrate, is an excellent exercise for the pastor himself. And 
. he will find that the devoutest in his Church will enjoy such lec- 
, tures, as not the least profitable of his ministry. The advantages of 


‘ ; such services would be so apparent, as to do much towards silenc- 
’ ing the sneer with which too often the mention of the Catechism 
f is received. And we hold that if as much time, pains and in- 
. genuity were devoted to the illustration of the Catechism, as are 
. now bestowed upon black-board exercises, the Catechism could 
5 be made a success, and with far greater benefit to the children. 

1 In such and in similar services, the pastor at times should 
come before the children as their instructor, that they may hear 
the law from his lips in their own dialect. Pastors should qual- 
t ify themselves for this work of bringing to the comprehension of 
children, Biblical truths and our standards. They should make 
methods in this a study, even.as they do methods of sermoniz- 
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ing. It is worth all the time and effort it may cost. Is it any 
less than a serious neglect, to spend days and read volumes, in 
order to fit oneself wisely and well to address a congregation 
on religious subjects, while no labor is bestowed upon the ques- 
tiqn, how most suitably divine truth may be adapted to the 
understanding of the children of the congregation? Some ex- 
cellent and devoted pastors excuse themselves by the notion 
that they have no gift for addressing children. It is sometimes 
a gift. But like other apparent gifts, diligent study and prac- 
tice have secured more than any afflatus has bestowed. And is 
not this a subject of sufficient importance to deserve a place 
among the lectures given as a part of the training in homiletics ? 
Is not how to preach to children, a part of sacred rhetoric? In 
our opinion it is. And we believe the Church will ere long 
require it to be taught to her candidates for the ministry. And 
thus the Sabbath School will be brought into the Theological 
Seminary. 

We have briefly sketched the standard to which we would 
have the Sunday School attain. It is not chimerical, but practi- 
cal and feasible. Thus elevated and sanctified, there will be no 
occasion for those meretricious appendages with which some- 
times it is decked, not adorned. One of the most prosperous 
schools of New York has pursued its course for years, discarding 
all such additions. Dr. 8. H. Tyng’s school in Stuyvesant Square 
numbers 600 scholars. The walls are bare of maps, and even 
Scripture texts.. There is no black-board. The seats are closely 
set, with reversible backs, and without cushions. There is an 
entire absence of pet measures and plans, which so many Sun- 
day School men consider indispensable. Yet from that school 
fifty young men have gone into the ministry of the Gospel. 
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Art. III.—LIFE AND ITS INSTINCTS. 
By L. P. Hickox, D.D., LL.D., Amherst, Mass. 


Science, Philosophy and Religion; By Joun Bascom. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons, New York, 1871. 

Instinct ; its Office in the Animal Kingdom, and its Relation to the Higher 
Powers in Man; By P. A. Cuapspournz, LL.D. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons, New York, 1872. 


TuEsE books contain courses of lectures delivered consecu- 
tively before the Lowell Institute, Boston ; and after fulfilling 
their original design they were published for wider circulation, 
and a short summary of their contents respectively will be a 
favorable introduction to a further independeut discussion of the 
topics of Life and its Instincts. The authors have for years 
been distinguished instructors of youth, and their publications 
abundantly repay the thoughtful reading of full-grown men. 

The opening part of Prof. Bascom’s work is a vigorous defence 
of Philosophy against the assumptions of Positive Science, and 
an ample presentation of the distinctive ideas of a Spiritual Phi- 
losophy, which are worthy of general attention and careful 
study. With this emphatic note we pass the first eight lectures 
of the course, as not directly relevant to our present design, and 
confine attention to what is said of Life ; its Nature and Origin, 
beginning with the ninth lecture. 

Prof. Bascom gives his answers to three quemnianita Why 
postulate a life-power at all? 2d. Whence the origin of vegeta- 
ble and animal life? 3d. What the nature and method of the 
life-power ? 

The few who deny a distinct life<power, have two forms of 
argumentation. One is derived from some experiments induc- 
ing doubt of the necessity, in all cases, of pre-existent germs, 
and that rather a spontaneous generation seems probable. To 
this the reply is, that it is a weak argument which rests on obscure 
and doubtful facts against the mass of plain phenomena. And 
even admitting some form of spontaneous origin, the presence of 
such peculiar phenomena, interpreted only on the working of 
peculiar powers, proves there is then distinct being, whether 
coming from a germ or not. Infusoria appearing in a given 
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solution, are a new product, as truly as elephants would be on 
African plains, and as truly demand their adequate causality. 
The other form of argument is: that as protoplasm is found 
existing as a complex body, with neither cells nor nuclei, and is 
food for both plants and animals, the former taking direct min- 
eral elements in making it, and the latter obliged to procure it 
already made, and thus, at last dependent on the plant, so this 
protoplasm is to be taken as the highest inorganic compound, 
and not the lowest organic, and life springs from its molecular 
properties just as water springs from its constituent elements. 
The conclusive answer given is, that water can be produced at 
pleasure, and its properties at once and always exhibit the same 
limited phenomena, and so needing for explanation only its lim- 
ited molecular elements. If the properties multiply, as in the 
snow-flake, we assume a new force of crystallization for them. 
Not thus with the ten thousand forms life assumes, can we refer 
it to the molecular action of the elements of protoplasm. Admit 
the forces to be in the molecular elements, that will not satisfy, 
for it is the user of these forces philosophy must find before it 
can comprehend the wondrous combinations and harmonized 
system of ends in organic beings. The chemist at his laboratory 
controls molecular properties, but no chemist can produce or ex- 
plain the growth, maturing and reproducing of living organisms, 
The second inquiry is for the method of life’s introduction ; 
not by successive creations, as strongly argued from distinct and 
succeeding existences, but a continuous ascent from primeval 
chaos to the present graded system by “ natural development,” 
without a gap or a leap through all the process, is the more recent 
assumption. The answer given is, the geologic gaps in such sup- 
posed series make the assumption of unbroken threads of de- 
velopment improbable, and force to the admission of accident 
and anomaly. And, further, whether life has been enlarged 
by slight increments, or by distinct steps,is of no consequence, 
but how the life of to-day is more than that of yesterday is 
the essential point. Circumstances or accidents cannot satisfy 
us, and orderly changes will compel the admission of the distinct 
independent life-power claimed, for every increment in the 
orderly effect must demand a corresponding orderly cause. “A 
thousand mills as surely make a dollar, as ten dimes, and the 
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theft of one of them, in the exact realm of philosophy, is palpa- 
ble dishonesty.” 

The third inquiry, What is Life? has this direct answer : “A 
super-physical—a spiritual power, as opposed to a definite 
force with a material centre ;’ and this for several reasons. 
Life performs a spiritual work, constructing organisms according 
to definite plans ; and the plan, relations, and ministrations are 
what the controlling efficiency is to explain. No local physical 
force can do the work, which is both pervasive’ and variable ; it 
is one of maintenance and repair, shifting in method of action 
and resistance, and meeting exigencies with new results. It 
gives definite increase, and comes to new undertakings with new 
energies. ‘“ The equality of cause and effect finds no applica- 
tion here, and the smallest centre of life goes out to conquer, 
cover, and dwell on a continent.” Life stands in grades from 
vegetable to sentient, and so strikes down into the dark, un- 
conscious physical region, and reaches up to the conscious 
light of a spiritual world. “Life works matter up to the con- 
ditions required by mind, and yields its own best products to its 
possession. So strangely, yet so undeniably are the visible and 
invisible interlaced ; so deeply even in its finite forms does spir- 
itual power sink down into material forces ; so marvelously are 
material forces put into delicate balance, and play under the 
intangible thoughts of our intangible intellectual life. Mystery 
can go no further ; yet deny this mystery, so sustained by all we 
know of ourselves and of the external world, and we do not dis- 
pel the darkness, we only diffuse it till night settles upon all, 
and even the phenomenal world, the facts of matter and the 
facts of mind, blend back again into confusion and chaos. Wis- 
dom lies in putting mystery in the right points; in making the 
light the forerunner of the day.” 

For present purposes we here rest content with the foregoing 
eloquent paragraph, and though with unabated, if not increasing 
interest the work goes on in tracing the interactions of the physi- 
cal and spiritual, and testifying to the truth that the conflict be- 
tween physics and metaphysics must be fought out, and their re- 
spective claims settled, on the field of philosophy. Yet is our pres- 
ent interest in this conclusion, that the point of mystery found, 
and so left, is just here where life and mind meet matter and be- 
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gin their interactions. For if philosophy is to have progress, 
it must move the mystery from this point to some advanced po- 
sition, since mystery excludes philosophy that lives only in clear 
insight ; and Professor Bascom himself hopefully puts this light 
as a prelude to the coming day. 

We may further prepare for such advance, if we comprehen- 
sively contemplate the induced facts from the study of Instinct 
in Animals and Men, as given in the other work put at the head 
of this article. : 

Pres. Chadbourne seeks not “to gather the wonders of in- 
stinct,” but determines “to inquire simply for manifestations.” 
He says, “ Our first question in every case will be, What is? not 
How came it so?” He notes, with exceptions, the several 
definitions of Paley, Whately and Hamilton, deferring his own 
till further investigation, deeming as sufficiently exact for the 
opening of his work, the general notion of a spontaneous im- 
pulse without experience. Such impulse utilizes both structure 
and function, but, as an original outfit, reaches quite beyond 
them. It is a necessary provision, making the continuance of 
animal life possible, and works in systematic unity. His inten- 
tion is to trace the analogies of Instinct wherever found, that 
we may see the relation of instinctive acts to other operations 
in nature, and the use of instinct itself. He propounds nine- 
teen stated topics as filling the whole ground of inquiry, but 
such multiplication of topics, in the captions of successive Lec- 
tures, is somewhat abridged, and in our apprehension of the 
main facts we may still much further generalize. 

There are in nature many adaptations to the ends of life, in 
land and water, air and sunshine, and the appropriate ele- 
ments to be combined in organic bodies ; and when combined, 
the earth as a mother nourishes and protects her productions 
by summer dews and showers, and winter ice and snows, as if 
physical and physiological forces were mutually responsive and 
the changes in the inorganic world supplemented the operations 
of life, and such fostering adaptations are announced as /ore- 
shadowing Instinct. 

The workings in plant life and animal physiology are noted 
as the germ grows, and in structure and function adapts itself to 
coming need. The tree has root and trunk constructed for 
strength, and extended annual rootlets and leafy branches for 
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perpetuation, every bud its proper nourishment for the spring 
and protection for the winter. Many plants, like the multifloral 
disk of the sun flower, turn to the sun, and sex-distinctions fill 
out their fertilizing functions. The stomach is physiologically in 
harmony with the animal arrangements for digestion, and the 
egg is fitted for engendering the embryo of its kind, and the cov- 
erings of fur, hair and feathers thicken for coming cold. All 
such cases are considered not as instinct-proper, but as instinct- 
like, and are spoken of as facts simulating Instinct. 

Instinct proper is of a higher order, and except in special cases, 
as the poison-tooth or sting, has no immediate relation to struc- 
ture and formation, and differs much in different classes. It 
works successfully to its end with no comprehension of the end, 
and in this is distinct from intelligence. It needs no experience, 
and goes before to preserve life, till knowledge from experience 
comes. In lowest forms it supplements appetite for the welfare 
of the individual or the species. So the egg has nourished the 
embryo bird, but on breaking from the shell, appetite craves 
food, and instinct comes in before experience can teach. The 
young robin lifts the head and opens the mouth and the parent 
fills it. 

Beyond the pressure of necessity is the instinct of building. 
Fishes, some birds, and the larger quadrupeds do not build, but 
most anjmals make some home for their progeny; and no mat- 
ter how simple or complex, there is no help from experience. 
The silk of worms, the honey of bees, the paper-like substance 
of wasps, the glue of the chimney-swallow, come from the bodies 
of the builders ; and sometimes the male, or the female, or both 
jointly, and at others a separate class, builds ; and if in two 
ways in different conditions, as the musk-rat in houses or 
holes, each is in its respective uniformity. The Baltimore oriole 
always hangs its nest ; the chip-sparrow always lines with hair; 
the cow-bird never builds, but lays eggs in another’s nest. 

The instinctive fear of particular enemies works from no expe- 
rience, for the young flee and hide from enemies that have not 
yet hurt them, and the note of alarm is promptly obeyed by the 
least experienced. Sometimes the animal simulates death, or 
feigns lameness, and a species of mouse, before the young eyes 
open, go through dying contortions, an instinct which is lost 
as they attain maturity. Some animals go in a straight line 
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home from a distance, as the carrier-pigeon. In hot climates 
some secrete themselves and become torpid; in cold climates 
others take on increased fat and hybernate. 

Instincts for communities work only in society, or by recipro- 
cation of one with others. Bees must have males, females, and 
neuters in and for the swarm ; and pigeons, cows, sheep, ante- 
lopes, ete., gather in flocks, often organize under a common 
leader, and set watchers. The musk-rat and beaver work in 
communities, where single efforts would fail ; and the former 
timid parent becomes brave and defiant in keeping the brood 
safe together, and then changes and forces them apart for older 
self-reliance. The gad-fly, the tent-moth, the ichneumon, espe- 
cially the bot-fly, put their eggs where foreign activities must 
bring out life. 

President Chadbourne comes here to his definition of in~tinct 
in this extended form : “An instinct is simply an impulse to a 
particular kind of voluntary action which the being needs to 
perform as an individual or representative of a species, but 
which he could not possibly learn to perform before he needed to 
act.” To this it is added: “'The general term instinct includes 
all the original impulses—excepting the appetites—and that 
knowledge and skill with which animals are endowed, which ex- 
perience may call into exercise, but which it does not give.” 

We question the application of “ voluntary action,” “ knowl- 
edge,” and “skill” appropriately to instinctive impulses, but 
gratefully appreciate the careful study of organic existence which 
has been preparatory to the definition given. ‘The work con- 
tinues in the consideration of “ animals compared to man’’—‘ in- 
stinct in man growing out of his appetites” —“ the relation of the 
instinctive principles of action to the rational and moral nature 
of man ;” but thus far is sufficient for our proposed end. With 
President Chadbourne, as with Professor Bascom, and we might 
add, as with the study of organic beings by investigators gener- 
ally, mystery rests on the point where life meets and works upon 
matter. He adds: “If asked for the origin of organized be- 
ings, we come back in all our investigations where we want 
something to begin the work with, as much as we need in geom- 
etry axioms that cannot be demonstrated. When Mr. Huxley 
has carried us back to Protoplasm we feel that we are as far off 
from the goal as ever.” And yet his zealous search for organic 
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facts is in the hope of finding the organizing agency. “If we 
cannot fully understand and define this agency we can enume- 
rate some of its results. It is from the careful study of these 
alone that we can hope for more knowledge of the agency 
itself.” 

If now we can get an insight to the heart of this subject, we 
may go directly to the salient point wheuce all distinctions 
spring, and in that comprehend all varieties and compose all 
differences. And we venture here to say, that we do not deem 
it presumptuous, but a dictate of reason in the interest of philos- 
ophy, with the broad inductions now made, to advise a cessation 
from further collecting and classifying facts, till we have more 
intently looked into the facts we have for the comprehensive 
bond that holds them in colligation. We shall not read till we 
have learned letters and spelled syllables and words, but the time 
comes to put the spelling-book aside, and apply the intellect di- 
rectly to the written speech, and see in it the thought and sen- 
timent that hold the words together. Organic facts are signifi- 
cant symbols as truly as letters, and we may even now read their 
inner meaning. We shall need a clear, though not a full idea 
of Force, in order to an adequate knowledge of Life, one com- 
prehending inorganic, and the other organic facts, but our study 
of Force may be short. 

ForcE never appears in any sense-perception, and is thus 
never to us face to face in consciousness. The tension of our 
muscles, when force is exerted, is but the offspring of force, and 
only a symbol for expressing it. It is a phenomenon the force 
has made and put in consciousness, while the force itself has 
worked wholly beneath consciousness. Nor is any sense of co- 
resistance to muscular pressure, a taking of the essential force 
imme.iately in consciousness. It is as much a phenomenon, 
barely significant of force while essentially not force, as is the 
muscular tension. Yet material and ethereal facts have been 
so extensively observed, that the most eminent modern physi- 
cists hesitate not to recognize all material and ethereal phenom- 
ena as the product of force, and their distinctions as separate 
conversions of forces from a persistent universal force. The un- 
derlying fact for physical science now is, the conservation of the 
universal force in its continual conversions to distinctive partic- 
ular forces, 
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But, conditional for valid science, as well as for a safe philos- 
ophy, is the careful inquiry, How is Forceknown? Essentially 
it never comes within sense-apprehension, neither the partic- 
ular nor the persistent universal force, and we cannot know it 
as appearance in consciousness. And when it is argued, that to 
be persistent, consciousness itself must have content relatively 
distinguishable—the muscular pressure must have co-resistance, 
and if muscular tension be absent, there must be, beyond the 
relative co-resistance, a vague Absolute Force, nascent in the 
consciousness to which the co-resisting force may be relative— 
all this in order that consciousness itself may be, and may be 
persistent, we still more urgently ask, How is it we can know 
so much about relative forces and Absolute Force? These 
never appear through any sense, and are neither latent, nascent 
nor extant in any sense-consciousness, and neither an outer 
nor inner sense can look through consciousness to that which is 
conditional for consciousness. The phenomena only are in 
consciousness, and they do not include the forces, but are 
barely the signs of the forces, and if force be at all known, it 
must be by an insight of reason reading the meaning of the 
signs. With only sense-perception we get phenomena, not 
what the phenomena indicate, and force, then, can be to us 
merely as cause and law are to the Positivist, invariable phe- 
nomena] sequence with no connecting efficiency determining the 
series. Whoever uses essential forces in his science or philoso- 
phy, must cognize the force, not as empirical fact, nor logical 
conclusion from anything in such fact, but solely as an intui- 
tion beyond the fact to what the fact signifies. And thus using 
force, one may know much more than that force is, and is mat- 
ter, even essentially what it is and how it works. And such 
knowledge of force is conditional for a knowledge of Life. We 
here need and attempt no more than to present a bare outline 
of what has been fully delineated in the recent work of Creator 
and Creation. There, however, the starting-point is from the 
side of the Creator, and with the creating work in view, we 
see how he has put his determining Idea into it, while here, 
we start from the Creation side and learn how to take the 
determining Idea out of it. 

Grouped phenomena fixed in place indicate fixed forces, 
and these cannot be contemplated as single energies which could 
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hold neither place nor period, but as balanced energies in resis- 
tance, one resting against the other. The two counter-working 
energies become one force in their place of action and reaction, 
and this is known as Antagonistic Force, their equilibration giv- 
ing to the force static rest. Phenomena moving indicate an ex- 
cess of energy on the side from whence the movement is, 
and so pushing in advance or pulling posterior attachments is 
in dynamic motion. An impenetrable body indicates a num- 
ber of balanced forces in a common point, and the gravity of 
such body indicates the energies, as impulses, to be coming into 
their place of counteracticn from indefinite distances on all 
sides, the whole sphere determining the gravity to be directly as 
the quantity of the matter and inversely as the square of the 
distance. Magnetic polarity indicates the forces with their im- 
pulses to have been turned, in constituting the atomic body, on 
their common centre in opposite handed helices from the equa- 
torial plane through the two hemispheres to the poles. 

Again, the levity, elasticity, and quick vibratory movement of 
the ether in heat and light signify that the single energies are in 
repellency each to each, and go off every way as expulses from 
a common centre to constitute the etherial atomic body, the 
counter-repellencies of which are known as Diremptive Force. 
The peculiar inter- workings of the material and etherial forces, 
in their specific cases, are intelligibly signified in the respective 
phenomena of cohesion, chemical combination, crystallization, 
combustion, fluidity, vaporization, and electrical action, each 
needing to be singly determined. 

And then the forms of the worlds, and their arrangement in 
separate systems, and their distribution in the universe man- 
ifestly denote a central Revolving Force, putting and keeping 
all worlds and systems in their places. If force, as an essen- 
tial existence, can be at all scientifically applied, nothing hin- 
ders its philosophical application to material facts universally, 
the peculiar phenomena indicating the distinctive forces, and 
the forces determining and expounding the phenomena. The 
comprehensiveness of the colligation puts the validity of the 
philosophy beyond question, since reason itself is thereby every 
way satisfied by these determined connections of inorganic 
nature. And now, of the inductions of facts in the organic 


world, it may be necessary fo admit that they are less extensive; 
28 
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and the soried and arranged facts more scanty, yet even here 
the intimation is sufficiently esplicit, that a complete philosophy 
of life needs less broader inductions than clearer comprehension 
in putting and holding in colligation the facts we already have, 
How Life uses matter to construct its varied organisms will not 
be cleared from mystery by any amount of bare facts, unless 
there be a more intense insight’ to read what the facts mean. 
The vital phenomena already signify what Life is, and how it is 
working in matter. 


LiFe expresses itself in phenomena, some of which resemble 
and others differ widely from those in which mechanical forces 
are exhibited, and both the resemblances and differences con- 
tribute to the significancy of what the life-power essentially is. 
Both inorganic and organic bodies have complementary ele- 
ments standing in their affinities with mutual equivalents and 
coming together in definite combinations, and these elements in 
both are dissolved and pass into other forms under the action of 
destructive agencies. But while inorganic bodies hold their 
equivalent elements in binary combinations of quite numerous 
and various substances, organic bodies are constituted of three 
or four substances only in ternary or quarterly combinations, 
though some other substances supplement them without coming 
in defivite combination with them. Carbon, oxygen, and hydro- 
gen constitute plant structures, and nitrogen is added for ani- 
mal bodies. Among inorganic bodies, crystals may be supposed 
to come nearest to organisms, but a clear distinction always ob- 
tains. The crystal has its combinations complete in each point 
and those in one part help nothing in the combinations of other 
parts ; and a broken part removed injures symmetry only ; while 
organic bodies all have a consentaneous connection throughout, 
and every part is held in complete individuality with the whole. 
Excision of parts induces not mere violation of symmetry but 
subjects to universal sympathy. The most remote are not the 
less necessary to each other than the nearest parts, for if the 
leaves of the tree are lost, the roots perish, and when the roots 
die, leaf and branch die with them. In every organism there is 
an agency in every point going out to every other point, and 
the parts together are not mere aggregates but concretes in a 
common individuality. 
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We have no occasion here to notice differences and peculiari- 
ties of structure, but the leading phenomena preseuted in all 
organisms, where universally from the incipient stages there is 
a continual working to the attainment of specific ends, and often 
changing the method in changed circumstances. A crystal or 
any chemically combined body, once formed, persists in place 
with no intrinsic dissolutions and recombinations, but in a tree, 
or other organism, perpetual inner changes of material are in 
progress ; refuse elements are thrown out, and used-up portions 
have new material in substitution, and the supplies are often 
carried to their places at great expense against counteracting 
forces. Elements lying in nature discordant and unfit, are as- 
similated and put in affinity, and what no artificial chemistry 
can accomplish goes on perpetually and orderly in every living 
body. The crude carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, are in the earth 
and water and air, but they will not assimilate and combine of 
themselves, nor can any skilful laboratory-work put them in 
affinity and embody them, and even when once embodied and 
then dissolved, no chemistry can make them live again, and yet 
something is constantly working in ten thousand forms of living 
beings, upholding the old bodies and introducing new ones. What 
do these facts indicate ? 

Guessing and surmising will not satisfy ; we cannot securely 
stand upon mere assumption, nor can we put into a major pre- 
mise the empirical data for concluding in a logical judgment, and 
we are utterly helpless except as by an insight of reason, we may 
read what these expressive phenomena signify. Certainly there 
must be force, for trees and animal frames are held together by in- 
ner forces, as really as are material rocks and mountains. Nor is 
any more force needed, for these carbonic and gaseous elements 
have already forces in them sufficient to shake a continent. There 
is only needed an executive agency to prepare and prompt these 
forces to come together in organic combinations. Such need is 
a mere lack, an empty, helpless deficiency in the naked forces 
themselves, and in these facts of organic working we see there 
is more meaning than bare force, even that which is starting and 
guiding forces. The signification manifestly and comprehen- 
sively to a sharp insight is, that these working forces feel the 
need, and the bare feeling of deficiency is the prompter to an 
executive agency. The need felt becomes a positive want, which 
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at once opens in craving, or reaches forth in longing, and 
such intrinsic unrest is a spontaneous urgency to the end of 
supplying and satisfying. The force could not so move with- 
‘out the feeling, and the feeling could not so prompt, except 
as it has the force in possession, but with both force and feel- 
ing of need in union, a third somewhat is given, unlike in be- 
ing and action to any mechanical agency. The feeling-force 
works in the interest of a want and to the end of satisfying 
the want, and in continued want is persistent spring to the pos- 
sessed force so far as available to the end of the longing. The 
want uses the force, and the force is an executive of the want, 
and the unity of the two in a single third thing is Life, working 
out and perpetuating its specific organisms all around us. 

The life-power is as the force and the want possessing the 
force, and it so communicates itself to other organic elements 
about it as to assimilate them in complementary affinity and 
embody them in its organic structure, and also diffuses itself 
through, and keeps itself active in every portion of the organism, 
thereby holding every part in active sympathy with every other 
part. Such diffusiveness further indicates that the feeling need 
has primary possession of the etherial forces in the organic ele- 
ments it uses, inasmuch as by their repellency and elasticity of 
working, they can better penetrate and modify the material forces 
with which they may be in cohesion or combination, and so widely 
people earth and water and air with living bodies. The life- 
power mechanically pushes and pulls other elements, and itself 
is no more pushed and pulled mechanically, but spontaneously 
from itself moves and works as the inner want prompts. The 
peculiar want gives the specific type after which the force works 
and determines the organism constructed, and also its growth, 
preservation, and recuperation. 

The life-power as thus a feeling-want possessing and guiding 
its force, is but bare feeling, without perception of either force 
or feeling, and so never comes up in any conscious recognition. 
We can know it as an intuition, never as a sensation. So the 
living heart feels its emptiness and wants its fulness, and con- 
trols its forces in contraction and dilatation accordingly; and 
so also the lungs in their vitality feel empty and want filling, 
and their force raises and depresses the diaphragm at each al- 
ternate inspiration and expiration ; but neither heart nor lungs 
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are sensible of feeling need and supply, andhence their work 
goes on in perpetual unconsciousness ; much more must the life- 
power, in making the heart and lungs, have its feeling in uncon- 
sciousness; and so even the somnambulist guides himself by the 
feeling within him, without at all knowing his guiding feeling or 
his moving force. So, as the unconscious want prompts, the 
equally unconscious force moves in making countlessly varied 
structures, multiplies sexless plants by merely extending and 
parting, and flowering plants by periodically bringing out sex- 
distinctions, and in the higher animal generation begins life in 
double genders, preserves the species constant, and conditions 
varieties by propagating only with accordant genders, or if 
hybrids appear keeping them sterile, and down the successive 
ages perpetuates congenial sympathies and proportionate mem- 
bers in the sexes, and all by the executive forces prompted and 
guided by their specific feeling of a need. We see this as the © 
meaning in the expressive organic phenomena, and the validity 
of an intuition which so puts in comprehensive colligation the 
leading facts of living being, and ata glance sends orderly in- 
telligence through what before was hopeless mystery and per- 
plexity, will not permit that it should be doubted or counted as 
delusive. 

Knowing thus what life is, we come with increased advantage, 
interest and encouragement, to consider more directly the 
agency of the life-want and the control of its possessed forces. 


Instinct exactly denotes the agency of the life-power, accord- 
ing to the radical meaning of the word. Its literal signification 
is to stick or thrust in, and taking the agency solely, it is a 
thrusting in off-hand, impromptu, without consideration or in- 
struction from experience. So life, as a bare feeling of need- 
possessing force, by its feeling thrusts in its force directly, un- 
studied and untaught, to the end of filling its craving want. The 
ethereal expulses and the material impulses, standing balanced 
in their constituent molecules of the carbon, oxygen, hydrogen 
and nitrogen about to be combined 'in organic structure, become 
unbalanced, modified and moved in their forces by the forces 
possessed of the life-want, and so assimilated as complemental 
elements, they spontaneously strike into a living combination’ 
which fills the felt need. So quickened, the material forces start 
into actof their own accord, awaiting no outside coercion. This 
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quickening energy communicates itself to further organizable 
elements, and so builds up and perpetuates its own body ac- 
cording to the typieal end inherent in the instinctive agent. This 
agency has neither foresight nor reflection, neither anticipation 
nor recollection, but barely feeling a need, and uneasy in its want, 
it thrusts its force right into its end, and never turns back to find 
what it felt nor remember what it did. When the world without 
is in accordant construction with the want within, instinct, though 
all unconscious, takes the surest, straightest way to a successful 
execution. 

And now such instinctive agency isexpressing itself through all 
the rising stages of vegetable, animal and human life, and though 
with widely varied characteristics, there is in all a force imbued 
with a want, the want spontaneously using the force to fill its felt 
deficiency. Weare here at the central source of all instinctive ac- 
tion, and all distinctions will from this point infallibly disclose 
themselves and fall into their appropriate classifications, deter- 
mined by their essential connections, as we shall rapidly run 
through the graded economies of the organic kingdom. When the 
wilted plant revives in summer showers, when the flesh quivers as 
it is cut to the quick, or when the manly spirit rises in noble en- 
trepidity to meet some imperative exigency, we note the prompt 
spontaneity of the living agency, and say of each such subject 
it is instinct with its peculiar life. We cannot be satisfied that 
this is mechanical force forced into action, but must recognise 
a feeling in the force which is using it according to the prompt- 
ing want. Were the forces in these cases all alike, the differ- 
ently felt need will give its peculiarity to the specific instinct. 
In each organic kingdom, life reigns ; but the life reigning, and 
the erganism subject, are in so widely graded distinctions, as 
we pass from the lower to the heigher realms, that we shall 
readily mark the transitions and note their respective significa- 
tions. 

PuianT Instinct expresses itself only in the one form of build- 
ing and sustaining organic structures. The leading facts in the 
vegetable kingdom relate to the localities where the organic ele- 
ments are found and taken, and the consequent general direc- 
tion given to the instinctive want in fixing and shaping its or- 
ganisms. These elements are taken in their crude mineral state 
and elaborated into living tissues, arranged in the most direct 
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method for gathering and distributing the perpetually needed 
sustenance. ‘The supplies are found in the moist earth and the 
air about it, and the most facile manner of procuring is to send 
the root downward amid the nourishment of the soil, and raise 
the leaves upward to expand amid the light and gases of the 
atmosphere. The elevating and connecting stem or trunk and 
branches accord with the specific organism, and have the sepa- 
rate divisions into the families of grasses, shrubs, and trees. 
The flowerless plants often find sufficient root on any moist 
surface and feed from the air through their porous tissues, and 
the more completely organized flowering plants take their nour- 
ishment from the spongiole extremities of their rootlets and 
the inhaling surfaces of their leaves. The rich variety of na- 
ture gives occasion for numberless species of plant-growth, each 
standing constant to its type and variable individually from 
varied conditions. 

The plant-productive Instinct is the life-power itself, working 
its forces under the guidance of the infused want, and persist- 
ing till maturity is attained, when the effort becomes a fore- 
stalling of decay rather than augmentation of structure. The 
even balance is maintained in proportion of parts, symmetrical 
form, and coincident structure and function for the benefit of the 
organism, and a sympatheticcommunication is maintained every 
way from root to branch and leaf, and from leaf to spreading 
rootlets. When obstacles impede they are obviated or sur- 
mounted, and when facilities offer they are promptly appropria- 
ted, and resources are prepared for coming exigencies. The 
sheltered tree runs its roots superficially, and the exposed tree 
buttresses its trunk by elevating the roots in a rugged yoke, or 
fixes it firm by sending a tap-root deep in the earth, and the 
vine winds itself around or clasps by its tendrils the supporting 
trellis. - The roots elongate toward the more plenteous nourish- 
ment, the branches bend to the light, and leaf and flower turn 
their accordant faves toward the sun, and when injuries have 
been sustained, a recuperative process at once commences. 

The reproductive Instinct, so often as the need for fruit-bear- 
ing returns, sets the flower-bud with its sex-distinctions in place, 
and in varied ways arranges for the fertilizing pollen to find 
the stigma and penetrate it to the ovule. Nice expedients are 
taken to catch the help of gravity, or wind, or insect, to send this 
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fertilizing dust to its counterpart recipient. The parental type- ' 
want thus goes down in the descendants, while strongly inter- 
posed conditions may sometimes give hereditary modifications 
in new breeds or races. The instinct in the old plant in varied 
forms provides for the new embryo, by storing up protein in the 
seed, and affixing down, and burrs, and pointed barbs, and expand- 
ed filmy wings for their respective favorable distribution. When 
dangers are greatly multiplied the instinct adds the assistance of 
augmented fertility. The want prompting the force to execution 
is here everywhere manifest, and all through the plant-realm life 
works utterly below consciousness, and no act arises to the light 
of experience, nor can receive any cultivation from it. The 
agency is altogether prompted from the uneasiness of want, and 
though instantly and constantly in execution, it never opens in 
conscious gratification. The force may be excited to raise the 
oaks and cedars, and lift the columns of the California Sequoia, 
nearly forty feet through and four hundred feet high, and hold 
them against gravity and the storm for centuries, or perhaps in 
the aggregate an equal force may’be expended in multiplying 
the annually renewed plants abroad on the earth, but in no case 
does the workman get a reward. A craving want perpetually 
urges, and the force executes what is needed, but the life-power 
goes on still in want and never finds enjoyment. One plant lives 
and grows that others may come from it, and so far as vegeta- 
ble life is concerned, it has no reason for its budding, blossom- 
ing, and fruit-bearing. It only wears away in uneasy want, and 
for itself it is better that it never wakes to know its ceaseless 
craving. 

Brute Instinct widely differs from plant instinct, while in 
both there is a want thrusting a force into the execution of its 
end, and the expressive phenomena of animal life clearly pre- 
sent these differences in their marked significancy. -We no 
sooner pass over into the animal realm than we find all life 
activity about us widely changed from the working of plant life. 
Instead of a fixed locality, the living organisms are everywhere 
moving from place to place and getting their sustenance, not 
from the environing mineral substances, but altogether from pro- 
ducts which life has previously elaborated, and which are often re- 
moved from them at great distances. Members of ioco-motion 
are in requisition to take their bodies to their food or bring the 
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food to available places. Organs of sense direct the moving mem- 
bers made to travel earth, and air,and waters; and while mov- 
ing from place to place, digestion, assimilation and secretion are 
going on within the body and subservient arrangements are made 
for these vitalizing operations. Convenience of connecting and 
packing these vital instrumentalities has fixed a general form of 
head, body, and moving members for the frames of all animals. 
A careful notice of the distinctions in animal from vegetable 
organisms, phenomenally, will indicate the deeper distinctions 
essentially. We shall find— 
1. A Sense-constructive Instinct. In plant life we found the 
want using the possessed force exclusively in constructing or- 
_ganisms from the mineral kingdom, in and through which this 
constructing work might go on through following generations. 
No arrangements were made in the organisms for the builder’s 
use, and only that he might perpetuate his work in construct- 
ing cthers like them. But the distinctive peculiarity of the 
animal organism is the nervous system with varied ganglionic 
centres and their connecting fibrous filaments and commissures. 
At these centres afferent nerves bring impressions from the 
outer world, and efferent nerves carry out executive impulses to 
moving muscles, and we see here at once provision for sensa- 
tion and conscious activity. But the sense organism must be 
constructed before the sentient experience can begin, and in 
this constructive work, the insight reads as readily the want that 
is prompting and guiding the constructing force, as before in the 
phenomena of plant building. The want there was merely to 
build and perpetuate plant-organisms, the want as legibly here 
is to build sentient organisms, and then wake up the life to con- 
scious experience. The grand end here is coming sense-per- 
ception.- Not now mere life-want constructing the plant, but 
sense-want constructing an organism for brute experience. The 
life-force is modified in that it has already been elaborated from 
mineral molecule into plant tissue, with the nitrogenous element 
added, and the whole life instinct is elevated in that the want 
of sentient experience possesses and uses these sublimated 
forces, 
Such, then, is the sense-constructive agent, and though ele- 
vated much above mere plant-instinct, yet is it still instinct, as un- 
studying and untaught agency as that building up the oaks of 
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the forest. Both in production and reproduction, in all the di- 
gestive and sensitive organs, the body of the parent and that of 
the generated embryo are the product of an agency which has 
not yet waked in consciousness. Both in growing and when grown, 
the activity, that in the animal organism assimilates and secretes, 
prompts the heart’s pulsations and intestinal peristaltic motions, 
and puts irritability in the nerve and contractility in the 
muscles, is started and guided by a feeling need essentially su- 
perior to that which spreads verdure over hill and valley, but 
equally as destitute of any capability to come to a self-recogni- 
tion of its own being or acting. Though so wondrously compli- 
cated, still the animal body is constructed in pure spontaneous 
instinct. 

2. A sense-anticipative instinct. When sense-construction is 
complete and the sentient organism stands out eutire, its incipi- 
ent perceptions are both indistinct and indefinite, and all con- 
clusions in a judgment are partial and little reliable. Con- 
sciousness is vague and the teaching of experience doubtful. 
There is not sufficient practical intelligence to direct the conduct 
and save life. Before sense can use the organism for sentient 
ends, an instinctive action must anticipate sense-perception, and 
often through coming experience there will be exigencies de- 
manding prompt action where no past instruction has been 
given. The sense-constructive instinct can here be of no avail. 
There is a feeling need making a positive want in the completed 
sense itself, and sense-action must be prompted and guided 
before sense can have experience to control itself. A sense-want 
anticipates sense-apprehension, and a new instinct unlike any 
yet considered is indicated in these anticipative movements. 
So the young robin, as before noticed, instinctively lifts the head 
and opens the bill, and the mother feeds it. So the young sal- 
mon instinctively comes down the river to the sea with no pre- 
vious experience, and will as instinctively go back from another 
want the next season. Indeed here is the great sphere for all 
that is commonly known as instinct—the house-building and 
nest-making, migrating and hybernating, notes of warning, feed- 
ing in flocks and setting sentinels, the cuckoo laying eggs in 
stolen nests, and the cow hiding her calf, and the calf untaught 
lying still. And so too, sense-experience sometimes drops back 
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from considerate to temporary instinctive action in gorging the 
appetite, and in trances and fits of somnambulism. 

When experience comes in through such anticipative assist- 
ance from instinct, and in the nerve-centres feeling meets and re- 
cognizes feeling through reciprocation, and sense perception and 
memory and comparison, and all essentials for sense-judging 
arise, then experience comes out in open consciousness, and 
brute-instinct merges in brute intelligence, and which may be 
cultivated to great cunning and practical prudence in the ends 
of gratifying sense-wants and seeking highest happiness. Here 
brute-intelligence terminates. It has immediate sense-behold- 
ing and concluding in sense-judgments from remembered exper- 
ience, but it has no insight to read what sense-phenomena may 
signify, and thus can neither philosophically know, nor artisti- 
cally criticize, nor morally act. In the animal kingdom life reigns 
over conscious subjects not by the uneasiness of want, but by 
anticipated gratification, and learns practical economy from past 
experience. Sense labors for wages and works only for pay, but 
as pay is only in passing enjoyment, and no gratification can 
outlast the present, for sense-existence is but fleeting from the 
present to the future not yet disclosed, so the wages it earns can 
never permanently enrich, but from the nature of the case, they 
must necessarily be “ put into a bag with holes.” It is better 
than being driven by unconscious want, but is wholly incapable 
of lasting good. 

Human Instinct has much that is common to it and brute in- 
stinct, inasmuch as man participates in sentient animality. So 
far as sense prevails in humanity the instincts are as in the brute 
both constructive and anticipative, and need no further consid- 
eration here than to note that they will be measurably modified 
by the higher life man has in his reason. And so soon as we 
come within this sphere of spirituality we are constrained to 
recognize greatly significant changes. Sentient gratification and 
highest happiness no Jonger stand as the end of life, and the life 
itself is no longer a mere flowing of subject and object right 
onward into somewhat that before was not. Here are living 
beings each of whom has self-consciousness, a firm and fixed pos- 
session of a perpetually abiding self, and steady recognition 
that all past remembered consciousnesses have been and are 
in his still remaining one consciousness. The personal J is per- 
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sistent, and knows that what he himself has originated and put 
within consciousness he is responsible for, and that what an- 
other has put within consciousness cannot be made to come 
back upon his responsibility. He thus intuitively distinguishes 
self from all that is not self, the thing affecting and the subject 
affected, the connections of the phenomenal affections and re- 
ceptive exercises each with each respectively and each within 
themselves, and thus comprehends in their supersensual essence 
the two realities of the world of matter and the world of mind. 
The most uncultivated among men partially and practically do 
this, and all are competent for a cultivation securing a full phil- 
osophical comprehension of it. From this comprehension of 
himself and of nature, man rises to the supernatural, and in 
himself and nature he clearly sees an Absolute, though that Ab- 
solute is himself incomprehensible. 

The human organism is also an instrument beyond all animal 
using. In so far as it ministers to sense we leave it with the 
life-wants which reign in the animal kingdom, but that which 
sense cannot use must be put within a higher dominion. Organs 
of speech are here for communications in which animals cannot 
participate. The human hand skilfully executes what no ani- 
mal can contrive, and the human brain invents what no animal 
can want or enjoy. An erect, self-poised attitude, and open 
countenance, and expressive form and feature, are with man for 
the exhibition of that dignity and majesty the brute can never 
infuse within them. But before the inbred reason can use this 
reason-instrumentality, the organism must be constructed, and 
thus rational experience must be conditioned upon— 

1. Reason-constructive instinct. Plant instinct exhausts itself 
in plant production and reproduction : Brute instinct constructs 
its organism to the end of sense-experiences; and the facts in 
human life as plainly indicate a constructive instinct in the end 
of a want for rational and accountable experience. Even human 
reason will at first be human instinct, for conscious personality 
and free-agency cannot be but in an organism fitted for their 
expression, and the execution of their behests. Human embryo- 
life opens in instinctive body-building, and keeps at the same 
work in the process of bodily growth, and in preserving by per- 
petually renewing the body after it has come to maturity. The 
sentient experience of the animal is dependent upon the nervous 
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organism for its persistence in consciousness, and when that 
orgavism dissolves, brute-consciousness ceases and never finds 
a resuscitation, and so the brute has no sentient soul indepen- 
dent of the body. Reason is immortal spirit, and its expressed 
existence as human spirit is in being clothed upon with an indis- 
soluble spirit-body of ethereal forces. The union of this spirit 
with animal sentient life gives to the material forces in which 
sentient life must express itself a balanced static rest as indis- 
soluble as its own spirit-body, and so the sentient life is made 
to be immortal soul. Such spirit in union with such sentient 
soul is the one instinctive builder of the human organism. The 
facts while building and the facts when built indicate just this 
constructive agency, and such constructive agency comprehends 
and expounds all the facts. The organism as sense-instrument 
for a sense-world and spirit-instrument for the spirit world is 
constructed by nothing other than such complex spontaneity. 
What would else be animal organism only for time becomes thus 
human organism built for eternity. 

2. Reason-anticipative Instinct. Nature, everywhere through 
all the organic realms, is filled with prophetic instincts, as feel- 
ing in the present need what is to come in the future outgrowth. 
We have no hesitancy in determining where the plant-instinct 
ends and the brute-instinct begins, and for the practised insight 
the line between the rational and sentient in human instincts is 
drawn with equal plainness.  Instinctively the turkey-cock 
rages at a bright red dress, the dog howls from the sharp ringing 
of a bell, and the horse prances to martial music, and the likes 
and dislikes of animals to peculiar colors or sounds, though some- 
times inconsiderately mistaken, as indicating the opening of an 
esthetic taste, are really but the pleased or displeased sense- 
excitement of the nervous irritability. Men and animals may be 
alike stimulated to instinctive action through mere organic im- 
pressions. But so soon as even the child begins to study the 
picture he is looking at, or to dwell intently on the tune he lis- 
tens to, we may see at once that there is here much more than 
mere sense-pleasing. The sentiment in the blended colors or 
tones has caught his attention, and instinctively his insight is 
searching for it. He would read the lesson, for he anticipates 
there is meaning in it. No animal can possibly commune to- 
gether with that child in the participation of these prophetic in- 
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stincts. So also an inventive mechanical genius instinctively 
sets himself to arranging conceived forces and putting machin- 
ery together, anticipating that truth is there and unresting in 
impatience till his insight finds it. All men, more or less, have 
an untaught instinct, irrepressibly thrusting in problems the 
reason wants answered before it has been sufficiently cultivated 
to adequately comprehend.them. And equally with the Good, 
as with the Beautiful and True, even children claim rights and 
assent to duties, and feel that good or bad character stands in 
conduct which subjects to responsibilities, urged thereto by an 
instinct to which brutes must be utter strangers. And so too, 
there is a higher sphere of instinct theology and religion in which 
these reason-anticipative feelings are strongly working. In the 
exact language of unconscious instinctive feeling, the apostle 
Paul told the “ too superstitious” Athenians that God had put 
all nations where “haply they might feel after him and find 
him, though he be not far from any one of us.” Untaught by ex- 
perience or revelation, all men instinctively anticipate a final 
reckoning and immortal retribution. 

Thus with the instincts peculiar to humanity, they are prophet- 
ic of and preparatory for the man’s coming spiritual experience. 
In the completed organic structure reason has still its instine- 
tive promptings before it comes to know itself and act from its 
own conscious illumination. But inasmuch as reason instinctive 
or intuitive controls with higher authority than sense and earlier 
than sense-experience can direct, it occurs that the strictly brute 
instincts have more limited sway in humanity than in 
those subjects completely within the animal kingdom. Rea- 
son-experience thence onward matures in the spheres of art, 
philosophy and religion, from which man gains immutable 
principles to guide him in all the interests of social and civil 
economy. He is the lord of this lower world and fitted to com- 
mune with the Lord of all worlds. 

We have thus, in the facts expressive and significant of life, 
an intuition of its essential agency, and by which we put and 
hold every phenomenon of the organic world, instinctive, sen- 
tient or rational, in its appropriate category and comprehend 
them all in complete and intelligible colligation. Not one fact 
of life stands outside this circumscription ; how, then, shall 
the legitimacy and validity of the induction be soberly dis- 
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puted? The mystery no longer stands at the point where life 
and matter meet and interwork, but is removed to the further 
point of its origin. The darkness now rests on the question, 
Where has life come from ? 

Since, then, the facts of inorganic matter have opened their 
secret to the insight of reason as significant essentially of 
force; and still more, since the facts of organic existence have 
revealed to reason the essence and instinctive agency of life ; 
we may now come to this deeper mystery of the origin of 
force and life with higher hope and confidence. Probably the 
mystery may be put from this point still further back within the 
region of unbroken darkness. 

THE ORIGIN OF MATTER AND MIND, which essentially is that of 
force and life, presents queries somewhat less complicated now 
than formerly. The astonishing advance of modern physical 
science has greatly to its credit gained this large benefit for 
philosophy, that it has precluded all assent to the admission 
of chance within any part of the realm of nature, however 
doubtful-science may leave the question, whether nature had an 
origin and is not rather an eternal process, and however dubi- 
ous it may be to it whether it will be possible to know any- 
thing with certainty about the supernatural, yet within nature 
modern science recognizes everywhere the prevalence of order, 
and is shocked at any suggestion of interferences from any 
source with the exact and invariable series of events. Some- 
times a scientist may speak of “ accidental variations,” meaning 
thereby the introduction of changes with no recognized change 
of conditions; and again some may presume that accidently 
there are individuals coming up in the generations of particular 
species from time to time, with properties better fitting them to 
succeed in the struggle for life than their fellows around them, 
and that they thus begin and in their improved posterity perpet- 
uate by “natural selection” another and higher species, and 
they may represent this presumption in such a manner that it 
will be quite difficult to distinguish their supposed accident | 
from a casual or fortuitous occurrence ; but still in all cases of 
their accidental interventions, the way they give validity to in- 
ductive science necessitates their exclusion from nature of any- 
thing which would come in by a break or by leaping over a gap. 
An interruption by chance in the orderly succession would to 
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them be as bad as the interposition of a miracle, subverting the 
very basis of their philosophy, which is found in the teaching 
of experience, that nature must everywhere be taken as moving 
onward in an inviolable uniformity of sequence. One casual 
intervention would unsettle every general judgment. 

When Chance is excluded there can be but two general theories 
for the origin of matter and life, viz.: that of Natural Devel- 
opment and that of Supernatural Origination. We note that 
universal experience presents to us existence in graded eleva- 
tion, the more simple substances and forms the ‘lower, and the 
more involved and complicated the bigher in the scale. Thusis 
it with the subjects of each separate kingdom, and thus also, 
relatively to each other with the kingdoms of nature themselves. 
The general theory of Natural Development is—that from its own 
action, a primeval nature has developed itself into all these forms 
of existence successively from atomic dust upwards to man. 

In the consideration of the theory, the validity of our convic- 
tions attained must depend upon our admitted faculty of intel- 
ligence. If we are restricted to what may be logically deduced 
from experience, we fail at the start, for we caunot then give 
validity to the foundation on which we .must build. If nature 
be not uniform in development, no experience can give validity 
to a general judgment, and if the universal uniformity is to be 
settled by experience, that which includes less than the whole 
must be incompetent. Each man’s experience of what has 
been, and his opinion of what others have experienced must be 
his measure of probability, and we are at once thrown back 
upon the ground of the old Greek Sophists, that every man is 
the measure of his own truth, and Socrates’ work must again be 
done over. 

But @ more elaborately scientific form has been given to the 
theory, and in the light of this we should make our estimate of 
its value. It here follows in short : Muscular pressure gives con- 
scious force, and co-resistance to such pressure gives force with 
no muscular tension. Consciousness is only through relative 
changes in its content, and to be persistent the relative content 
must persist. When muscular pressure is absent, that of co- 
resistance, of which muscular tension is a symbol, is a definite 
force in conseiousness, and beyond this there rises the vague 
apprehension of an utterly indefinite, absolute force persistent 
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in consciousness, and the changes in the conversions of the ab- 
solute to the relative, perpetuate the content, giving persistency 
to consciousness. The Absolute is not only persistent, but also 
correlevant and equivalent through all particular conversions. 
The Absolute Force, in these conversions to relative forces, 
evolves the universe. Matter and material movement, vital ac- 
tion and mental exercises, are all subject to the law of correla* 
tion and equivalence of forces, and so are supposed to be alike 
conversions from the one Absolute Force. It cannot be said 
whether the Absolute Force is or is not personal, but it converts 
itself into the phenomena we experience, and the order of ex- 
perience is the law of development. 

We have noted before that such assumption of Force isa long 
way beyond what any empirical consciousness can vouch for, 
and that if we could only logically judge from what the facts 
include with no faculty of intuition to interpret what the facts 
signify, this theory of absolute and relative force could never 
have been invented. But with this insight we can know even 
more of force, and may set the defects and errors of this theory 
squarely against it. 

1. The theory is in truth the opposite of its name. It finds 
the Absolute Force as an utterly chaotic abyss, measureless, 
idealess, designless, and of which nothing intelligible can be de- 
termined. Though converting itself into relative forces, these 
fall out from no plan, and are wholly accidental. They work out 
from no system, though they work into system. They finally 
attain a consistent Idea, yet has there been no guiding Idea to 
start with. The process and result have been entirely an in- 
wrapping, not at aJl an unrolling. Instead of Development or 
Evolution, the work is Envelopment or Involution. 

2. The theory cannot interpret the experience which is to give 
law to the whole process. It assumes that the absolute force 
urges the relative forces from behind but has no final cause in 
advance, and yet no experience can determine that it is or that 
it is not personal ; how then shall the experience be determin- 
able? If the absolute be personal, as from all we can know it 
may be, then doubtless he is working to an ultimate end, after 
a plan and with intelligent purpose, and only accidentally and 
at random if the absolute force is impersonal. The theory as- 
sumes the latter, but by what ra ? and how impugn those who 
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hold to final causes in nature? It talks of “laws of evolution” 
and gets them from experience, but for all that can be known 
that which is undesigned and so accidental may, if the absolute 
be personal, turn out to be miracle and new creation. Yea! if 
experience be putting nature before us in such equivocal expres- 
gion that we cannot read it sure for either the accidental or the 
designed, then the stronger significance manifestly is that the 
absolute is a malign personality, working so evenly between the 
two for the grim pleasure of at last taunting the easy credulity 
of both sides. At any rate the theory has effectually shut itself 
off from all authority in interpreting the experience it must con- 
sult, and whose decisions it can only assume. Its empirical laws 
of evolution stand wholly in doubt whether they be accidental 
or designed. 

3. Experience must itself possess systematic idea before it 
can become intelligible. The senses may apprehend distinct 
and definite phenomena, but if these are in hap-hazard colloca- . 
tion or a promiscuous maze of sequence, the judgment can take 
no consistent nor coherent account of the content so put within 
consciousness. Were the eye to take in no colors but through — 
a kaleidescope, or the ear no sound but the confused roar of a 
tempest or a battle, the mind could not apprehend any connec- 
tions in the experience to determine what was going on, nor 
to remember what had occurred. And so all accidental occur- 
rences in the midst of such as stand in an ordered experience 
must be as fanciful hallucinations or ghostly apparitions, with 
no pertinency to that which intelligibly is in consciousness. 
With only such appearances the mind could take no sane ac- 
count of its objects or its own exercises. Events thus, must not 
arise in consciousness as the accidental conversions of particular 
forces from a vague absolute force, or if so, they can never be 
gathered into any intelligible experienee. Till the appearances 
are already in system the experience is utterly unaccount- 
able. 

4. What is known as “natural selection” can thus have no 
part in originating or perpetuating new species. Were we to 
suppose a new existence with peculiar attributes to come within 
an ordered system of varied species of organic beings, each 
propagating its like respectively in its species from generation 
to generation, such introduced new existence with superior at- 
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tributes to sustain the struggle for life, might cut his way 
through the existing inferior fellows of his species, and begin 
and perpetuate an improved breed, and so gradually there 
wight be introduced a new species, and in indefinite millions of 
ages, rising grades without a gap or a leap in the continual as- 
cent may thus have arisen and filled every degree in succession 
from the mushroom up to man. This superior new existence is 
from its nature the fittest to succeed in the conflict, and is the 
one whom nature so selects and preserves. 

But a fair examination exposes at once the specious fallacy. 
The new existence is an accident from no design either wholly, 
or by so much as it is superior. If altogether an accident, the 
new being has sprung at a leap from the absolute higher than 
any of its slowly ascending species, and no experience can make 
the leap iutelligible. If only the superior degree is accidental, 
so much is an enigma to all intelligent experience and can never 
- be accounted for, and the continuity of elevations throughout 
is as lawless as the whole leap. Besides, such superior, using 
his adventitious attributes to perpetuate his new species, will 
thereby be breaking up the system he invades and throwing 
back all intelligent experience again into chaos. He must not 
behave himself disorderly. He has come into an intellizent sys- . 
tem giving order to experience, and he must be systematized or 
he will outrage all experience. He must otherwise be recog- 
nized by all within the system only as an unmitigated impertin- 
ence and monstrous extravagance.. 

5. A resort to infinite past time for the new introductions, has 
here no relevancy. The introductions of the improved species 
are supposed to be accidental from time to time, and the ris- 
ing gradations are in continuous ascent through all the process, 
and the supposed objection to the theory is, that such continu- 
ous ascent through so many rising species might take an incred- 
ible length of time for the universe to have been so produced ; 
and which might fairly be met by saying that it would be no mat- 
ter how many millions of ages, infinite time is as sufficient to 
give each its period as infinite space is to give each its place. 

But such is not at all the point of the difficulty, nor can any 
considerations of illimitable time meet the true objection. The 
accidental occurrences must all be coincident at sometime. It 
might take a long time to put note after note and build up the 
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gamut-scale of such an Oratorio as Handel’s Messiah or Haydn’s 
Creation, or the symphonies of Beethoven, but surely the con- 
sideration of time for composition would have no importance in’ 
reference to a claim that it had been altogether accidentally 
done. Such complicated coincidence of accidents, made in any 
time, is the point of incredulity. Numberless millions of living 
organisms built up from the dust are now alive, each itself a 
complicated system put together with intelligible physiological 
law and order, and all arranged systematically in their respect- 
ive kingdoms within multiplied graded categories, and in spite 
of all rivalry and conflict they exist side by side, and in the face 
of all the threatening forces of nature they propagate their kind, 
and perpetuate their species in consistent and coherent expres- 
sion for an intelligent experience in consciousness ; and now what 
help can it be, in support of a theory that all this has been an 
accidental flow from a thoughtless Absolute Force, without plan 
or purpose, to say that there has been an infinite time for this 
complicated system of the universe so to happen? Incalculable 
myriads of fortunate accidents, in the heavens above and the 
earth and waters beneath, are to-day standing out in order and 
beauty and glorious harmony! give to the theory all the time it 
asks, and how is this to help our belief in it? 

We thus find the great defect of this theory of Natural De- 
velopment to be its exclusion of thought and plan from the ab- 
solute force, and the greater error is its assumption that such 
an absolute can give thought and plan to its relative forces. 
Out of such an idealess abyss as this absolute force is, order 
and system can never come, nor can life or mind have their ori- 
gin in it. The main argument for proving life and mind to be 
force is the assumed application of the laws of force to them, 
but this is done through a logical sophism. Because correla- 
tion and equivalence of forces obtain among the phenomena of 
life and mind, it is therefore concluded that they reach to and 
determine life and mind themselves. But while the matter used 
by life and mind is force, they themselves are other and more 
than force. The billiard-ball loses the force it gives to its fel- 
low and must be stricken anew for any new impulse, but this 
moving impulse originates in the player, and because the deter- 
minaticns of correlaticn and equivalence obtain among the bil- 
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liard-balls, it does not logically follow that the player is con- 
cluded by them. 

So of any material instrumentality made and used—the harp- 
strings must be stricken anew for every new note, and the 
telegraph wire must be retouched by the electro-magnet for 
every letter, but these cases prove nothing for the application 
of the laws of force to the maker or to the user of the instru- 
ments; and so the life-instinct uses force, and in using it up 
must supply itself anew, and the laws of force will apply to the 
forces used up and those supplied, but not logically so to the life 
instinct using them. The life is more than force and both 
prompts and guides the action of forces, but while the forces 
have the laws of correlation and equivalence, the life instinct 
will work spontaneously. Brute-instinct builds sentient organ- 
isms and wakes to conscious activity, and uses up force in mus- 
cular contraction and nerve irritation ; and especially human- 
instinct constructs human organisms, and its voluntary agencies 
use up forces which must be replaced ; but neither the animal 
sentient-life nor the human rational life can so be found to be 
under the control of material laws. Reason well knows the 
sigas of force in inorganic phenomena, and those of life in or- 
ganic phenomena, and reads their distinct meanings, and cannot 
be satisfied with any sense-confounding of force with life and 
mind. It well knows that living spontaneity, and sentient 
activity, and moral free agency, can never come from undesign- 
ing absolute force. ; 

We have excluded Chance and disproved the theory of Natu- 
tal Development, and thus come to the only remaining theory of 
Supernatural Origination, which must alone stand in its valid- 
ity, and will need only short consideration of what it is and how 
much it comprehends. 

We now know that material forces cannot give phenomena to 
experience intelligibly, except as they are ordered connectedly 
and systematically, and thus thought and plan must precede and 
guide the action of force. There is, however, a profound phi- 
losophy resting in Thought alone, and making thinking itself to 
be creative. All that is needed for knowing the universe is the 
development of an absolute logical process by an inherent logi- 
callaw. But when to the Hegelian Logie we grant all that it 
assumes, and admit it to be comprehensive of all truth which 
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logical thinking can attain, and that pure thought applies alike 
to both the ideal and the real, and interprets the latter by the 
former, still must we be left unsatisfied without some essential 
discrimination between the logical product and the real world 
determinative of all sense-experience. 

The real has an intrinsic essence other and more than 
the purely logical, and while this essence of the real must be 
recognized and expounded by a more complete philosophy, the 
essence itself must come from a higher agency than any philo- 
sophical thinking. The Creator himself may and must have 
first his ideal, but with nothing further there will yet be no 
created reality. 

Pure mathematics will be alike applicable to an ideal sphere 
and to a material globe, and the geometry applied will determine 
truth the same and as much for one as the other, but the ma- 
terial sphere has an intrinsic essential force which the ideal has 
not, and which no pure mathematics can help us to recognize. 
And so pure logical thinking may have the universal sphere of 
thought intrinsically in the spaceless point of the thinking Ego, 
the extrinsic of which must be the negative of this in infinite 
spacial outness, the one known as the subjective, the other as 
the objective sphere ; still the real world will have its essential 
force, which thinking alone can never give to either of these 
spheres. And this is the point for present discrimination—the 
knowledge of matter and life determinative of experience, and 
the logical corception constituting the ideal—and which discrimi- 
nation the recognition of this inner essence can alone secure. 

An ideal sphere as given in pure thought cannot be aggressive 
upon sense-organs nor resistive to them, and thus in all cases 
the pure thought is unable to come through sense into the con- 
sciousness and so become intelligible experience. An efficiency 
must be given it to affect sense, and in just this is the distinc- 
tion between the real and ideal. The latter is actual as product 
of the thought-process, the former is tactual as having in it an 
imparted energy above thinking, evon an essential force as pro- 
duct of fixed will and purpose, and so standing fast in its own 
place and excluding all other forces therefrom. Both the ideal 
and the real have the intensity of thought ; over and above this. 
the real has the exertion of will putting force into it and making 
a palpable, impenetrable thing of it. It is thus no longer the 
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secret thought but the overtly expressed thing, put out for any 
sense to take, and so a communication from the thinker to the 
gense-observer, and has its common appearance in common place 
and common period for all sense-observers. So the thing may 
be, but so the pure thought caunot be, and as thus fixed in re 
for the sense, it becomes distinctively and essentially a reality. 

The intellectual idea and the energetic will which is to put 
force therein and give fixed expression to the ideal, are both 
originally in the supernatural, and so creation from nothing is not 
to be contemplated as origination from a void, but as put forth 
from the supernatural into the void, and this fixing the idea 
steadfast in place by giving force to it from the energetic will 
of the supernatural is the creation of matter, and is modified ac- 
cording to the substances designed. What was above nature now 
constitutes nature, and as fixed or changing gives occasion for 
determining place in space or period in time, in common for all 
experience. The original pure idea and its space and time were 
in the supernatural and only for the supernatural, but in the 
creative expression they become open and common to all who 
perceive through sense-organs. 

The distinguishable forces are essentially the inorganic world ; 
the infusion of the instinctive life-want into force, thus creating 
life, gives essentially the organic world; and this life raised to 
sensation, and from thence by superinducing reason raised to 
human free-agency, is the. elevation of organic being from 
plant to animal and from thence to responsible humanity. 

We have now, the mystery removed from both matter and 
life in their essential constitutions and their reciprocal inter- 
workings ; and then again from all question of their origin; and 
while all nature is thus opened to a comprehensive universal 
philosophy, the supernatural source of both nature and human- 
ity is alone left in obscurity. We seek not here to remove the 
mystery further back, and to subject the supernatural to philo- 
sophical knowledge. It is enough for our present design, that 
nature and humanity stand here before us with no conflict in the 
necessary connections of the former with the social communions 
of the latter, and that the freedom of man is consistent with the 
claims of immutable: morality in reason and the authority of 
theology in any way of revelation. Wherever “by the things 
that are made are clearly seen the eternal power and 
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God head ” of the Maker, Natural Religion will press its obliga- 
tions ; and wherever the inspired word makes known the divine 
will, Revealed Religion will enjoin its duties and offer its conso- 
lations. 





Art. IV.—FAITH AS AN AMBIGUOUS MIDDLE TERM. 
By Pror. Wiis J. Bezcner, Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The term faith and its cognates, like most other terms, are cur- 
rently used in various significations. Their use in three specific 
senses, each of which includes certain variations of its own, will 
be considered in this paper. 


First, By faith we frequently mean probable knowledge, as 
differing from certain knowledge. One says, “I am not sure 
how it is, but I believe that it is soand so.” ‘“ The affair seems 
to me doubtful, but I have faith that it will turn out well.” 
This meaning is certainly sanctioned by good usage, and can- 
not, therefore, be reasonably excluded. Faith in this sense, is 
one with opinion. | 

Secondly, Faith is used to describe that knowledge, whether 
certain or probable, which we receive on personal testimony, as 
differing from that which we obtain from other sources. In 
this sense the act of religious faith is the cognizing of truth on 
God’s testimony, or more specifically, on God’s testimony as 
given in the Bible, in distinction from all other knowing what- 
ever. Itis in this sense, though not in this sense only, that a 
body of religious opinions is called a faith, and an official pro- 
mulgation of such a body of opinion, a confession of faith. In 
this sense, within certain limits, the knowledge of faith is widely 
different from scientific knowledge. Matters of faith we know 
by one kind of evidence, and matters of science by another kind. 
But the difference does not at all affect the certainty of the 
knowledge. That which we know by God’s testimony, we know 
certainly or as a mere probability, according as the testimony is 
to us more or less clear, and according as‘ we are more or less 
perfectly assured that the testimony is really that of God. That 
which we know by other proof, we likewise know with certainty 
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or with some lower degree of assurance, according as the proof 
is complete or incomplete. And in a wider view, this distinction 
displays a tendency to vanish. The divine testimony can, in 
most instances, be proved to be divine, by vigorous scientific 
logic, and when so proved, it is itself, in the strictest sense, a 
ground for scientific knowledge. To the devout mind, moreover, 
all search for truth becomes search for God’s truth. The veri- 
ties we learn among the rocks, among the flowers, among abstract 
magnitudes and relations in the archives of history, are truths 
which God reveals to us, truths in which He makes known to us 
Himself and his dealings, truths which we receive on His testi- 
mony. Thus in matters of religion, faith is resolved into 
science, and in other matters science is resolved into faith. 

In these two senses of the term faith, it is evidently 2 mere 
unimportant question regarding primary and secondary mean- 
ings, whether we apply the term to the act of knowing, or to its 
result, or to the thing known. 

In a third sense, faith is simply our resting in the truth which 
we probably or certainly know. In this sense, it is an operation 
of the emotive and active faculties, and not of the cognitive 
fuculties. Like kindred facts, it is ultimate and indefinable. 
We can describe it only by using such language as will call it 
up in the consciousness of those who have experienced it. We 
can reason about it, not as we reason about propositions, but 
rather as we reason about love and hope and purpose and de- 
termination. It is trust or reliance or confidence in the truth, 
or in the person of the witness. It is voluntary acceptance of 
what we know. It is our clinging to the truth, receiving it 
loyally, yielding to it, holding by it, submitting ourselves to its 
power, consenting to its influence, over us. It is not obedience 
and is not knowledge, but is the voluntary emotional act or 
state which connects obedience with knowledge. 

A variety under this specific meaning, is faith in the sense of 
good faith, fidelity. The phrase “faith of the heart,” as dis- 
tinguished from faith of the intellect, is sometimes, though not 
always, so used as to correspond with the third meaning of faith 
just alluded to. The same statement is true of the phrase 
“practical faith,” as differing from theoretical faith, and of “ be- 
lieving in,” or “ believing on,” as compared with “ believing.” 

Faith in this sense is intimately related to faith in the other 
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two senses that have been named, yet it is completely distinct 
from them. It does not even Jie in the same group of facts. It 
is entirely of a different kind from the others, and not merely 
one varying from them in degree, 
When the Christian sings— 
‘* Till to Jesus’ cross we cling 
By a simple faith.” 

he certainly does not mean, “ 'Till we hold certain opinions about 
the cross of Jesus, as probably, though not certainly, true.” 
He no more means, “ Till we know of the cross on God’s testi- 
mony, as distinguished from other evidence.” Thousands of 
people do thus know, who yet never cling to the cross. The 
thing meant in the stanza is a thing of emotion and action, and 
not at all of cognition, except as knowing accompanies all feel- 
ing and acting. This clinging to the cross is an ultimate fact in 
our experience. It is not properly describable in words. Yet 
it is entirely real and intelligible to those who have experienced 
it. And it is measurably intelligible to all others who have ever 
had the analagous experience of “just trusting” anybody or 
anything on any occasion. 


There are few churches, few ministers, few individual Chris- 
tians, few skeptics and haters of Christianity, who do not habit- 
ually use the term faith in all three of these senses. We also use 
it in a variety of secondary meanings derived from these. We 
still further use it to denote a compound entity, made up of two 
or more of these simple entities as its elements. For instance, 
one says that faith includes knowledge and trust, or knowledge 
and conviction and trust. This isas itshould be. But another 
thing is not as it should be. We not only use the terms in alt 
these significations, but we mix the significations. We falla- 
ciously and mischievously employ faith and its cognates as an 
ambiguous middle term, in many of our reasonings. We find a 
proposition to be true concerning faith taken in one meaning, 
and then draw inferences from it, as if it were true in every 
other meaning of faith. Perhaps we follow this up by imagin- 
ing that the victory of faith consists in piously accepting and 
swallowing the absurdity we have thusevoked. And these state- 
ments touch, not here and there an incidental truth merely, but 
the great vital centre of life and doctrine. 
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Let us illustrate :— 

We believe in justification by faith alone. That is, no man 
ean, by his good works, bring God in debt to himself, so that 
God will owe him salvation ; and no church or hierarchy can do 
this for him by religious ordinances. If he is justified at all, it 
must be by his simply trusting himself to God’s mercy in Christ, 
giving himself up unconditionally into God’s hands, and regeiving 
justification as a free gift.. And the doctrine when thus stated, 
is so eminently rational that it commends itself to the good 
sense of men, and even of those who are the most determined 
in rejecting it. 

Yet most secular historians speak of this doctrine as if it 
were that justification is solely by the holding of certain theo- 
logical tenets! Were they correct in this, they would also be 
correct in most of their strictures on evangelical doctrine and 
its tendencies. And although we know that their view is con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the evangelical theology, yet they 
are able quite abundantly to confirm it, by citing the language 
of some evangelical theologians. But whether we lay it at the 
door of the historians or of the theologians, here is palpably 
the fallacy of an ambiguous middle term. The syllogism may 
be put in the following form : 

Those who have not true faith are lost. 

Those who do not hold correct opinions are those who have 
not true faith. 

Therefore the former are lost. 

Here the middle term is, “ those who have not true faith.” In 
the first premise it means those who do not wholly and inten- 
tionally entrust themselves to God their Redeemer. In the second 
premise, it includes the entirely different meaning of true faith 
in the sense of true opinion. The middle term is ambiguous, and 
the conclusion unwarranted. 

If this were all, we could but wonder how anybody should 
ever have been deceived by a fallacy so superficial. But faith 
of the heart and faith in the sense of opinion are so related as 
further to complicate this reasoning process. If in the second 
premise of the syllogism, we assume for the middle term the same. 
meaning as in the first, then the second, taken as a universal 
and self-evident proposition, becomes false. But if we change 
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it to a particular proposition, it can be proved to be true, though 
it is not self-evident. ‘The syllogism will then be as follows : 

Those who have not true faith are lost. 

Those who do not hold correct opinions are less likely than 
others to have true faith. 

Therefore they are more likely to be lost. 

This should have been the reasoning of the evangelical theo- 
logians. And however they may sometimes have varied from it, 
in their language, it is yet the view of the general tenor and 
spirit of their teachings. A person’s theological views have to 
do with his justification, simply as his opinions about God and 
Christ affect his trust in God and Christ. A wrecked man 
may conceivably cling to a plank and be saved, although’ 
he is so stunned as not clearly to know that the thing 
to which he is clinging is a plank, or even so bewildered 
that he supposes it to be a cooking-stove. Yet presence of 
mind and ability to discriminate between planks and cooking- 
stoves are ordinarily of the utmost importance to those who 
would succeed in floating away from wrecked vessels. So every 
intelligent person must see that faith of the heart depends very 
largely, and in many ways, on the opinions we hold. But will 
any one undertake deliberately to say what degree of ignorance 
or mental imbecility, or prejudice, or error, precludes the possi- 
bility of the existence of faith of the heart? Men certainly had 
faith in the law of gravitation, and showed their faith by such 
works as pyramids and cities, and magnificent temples, although 
they were ignorant that there was such a thing as the law of 
gravitation, and would have ridiculed the idea of the revolution 
of the earth, had one mentioned it to them. . 

Now upon this one fallacy, the confounding of operative faith 
with faith in the sense of theological opinion, turn all the charges 
of intolerance, of arrogant religious exclusiveness, of depreciat- 
ing morality by exalting faith above works, and the like, so 
abundantly made in modern history against the principles of 
Protestantism, and especially of Calvinism. Look through his- 
tory and correct every passage in which this fallacy occurs, and 
it is safe to say that not a vestige of these grave accusations 
will remain, as against Protestant and Calvinistic principles ; 
although some of them may still hold, as against particular Pro- 
testants and Calvinists. 
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This removal of ambiguity is hardly more valuable for pur- 
poses of historical vindication than in the settling of daily ques- 
tions concerning Christian fellowship. Take, for example, the 
question so frequently asked, “ How much is it necessary that 
a candidate for church methbership believe ?” This question in- 
volves that familiar form of the fallacy of ambiguous middle, 
known by logicians as the fallacia plurium interrogationum. It 
is confusing, because it is really not one question but several. 
Divide the question and the answer is comparatively simple, 
How much shall he put his trust in the Redeemer! Wholly, of 
course. How much knowledge need he have? How firm need 
his convictions be? And how correct his speculative conclu- 
sions? That depends on the circumstances of each case. 


Other instances of this kind might be adduced. But we turn 
from them to a different religious philosophy. 

We are accustomed to the statement that men apprehend 
God and religious truth by faith and ‘not by science. In the 
minds of multitudes, this idea is coupled with the notion that 
faith deals with probabilities and science with certainties. If 
these people are unbelievers, they of course consider religion as 
mere cant and fanaticism. The idea of compelling ourselves 
to believe against evidence! It may be surprising that any one 
should take this view of the case. But if any one takes this 
view, it is not strange if he also regards religious investigators 
as crafty, bigoted dogmatists, whose conclusions deserve no 
notice from a man of sense. And the view in question is 
certainly not confined to the assailants of revealed religion. 
In the hierarchical churches it is made a matter of Christian 
precept, that a believer ought to accept as true all official state- 
ments cf regularly constituted church authorities, even when 
these flatly contradict the dictates of common sense and reason. 
And outside the hierarchies, we often hear statements made and 
prayers offered, in language which an indifferent person might 
easily understand as affirming, that the first duty of a believer is 
to hold certain views that are directly opposed to whatever evi- 
dence exists in the case. To hear these utterances, one might 
suppose that science teaches one thing and revelation the op- 
posite ; that the proofs of scierce are indubitable, and those of 
revelation merely probable; and that God tests our faith by re- 
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quiring us to believe the uncertain in preference to the certain, 
It is to be hoped that most of those who talk and pray thus, do 
not really mean anything so blasphemous as is implied in their 
language. They have fallen into a habit of talking in a certain 
manner. They unconsciously limit all their statements, by facts 
of their own experience, and really mean by them only some- 
thing that is quite true. Most of their fellow believers under- 
stand them by the aid of a similar experience, and so their 
statements pass unchallenged, or are even commended as vivid 
utterances of valuable truths. And yet such statements do un- 
questionably lead many believers and mere unbelievers to sup- 
pose that one of the first duties inculcated by Christianity is 
that of turning falsehood into truth and truth into falsehood, 
by disbelieving what the evidence plainly proves, and believing 
what the evidence plainly disproves, in regard to revelation and 
the God who gave it. It will be fortunate when all cant of this 
description is utterly banished. 

It is untrue that religion is known only by faith, and other 
things by science, if we thereby mean that other truths are 
surely known, and religious truths but doubtfully known, so that 
without a voluntary forcing process, the mind would not at all 
believe the latter. This false notion has doubtless become so cur- 
rent in common language, and even, to some extent, in common 
opinion, through the ambiguous use of the term faith. For if 
we mean by faith the receiving of truth as God’s testimony, as 
distinguished from other evidence, then all revealed religion is, 
of course, a matter of. faith. But in this meaning, as we have 
already seen, the method of faith is simply one of several scien- 
tific methods. It is properly distinguishable, not from scientific 
method in general, but only from other scientific methods. We 
scientifically know something of the geography of Africa, on 
the testimony of Grant, and Speke, and Baker, and Livingstone 
and Stanley. Yet we have as complete proof that the Bible is 
God’s testimony, as we have that the several volumes purport- 
ing to come from these explorers are their testimony. And no 
one would say that the witness who testifies in the Bible is less 
reliable than those who testify in these other volumes. In 
strict propriety of language, we ought never to say that revela- 
tion unfolds truths not taught by science, but rather that it un- 
folds truths not taught by other science. We should not affirm 
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that Bible truth is of higher dignity and authority than scien- 
tific truth, but rather that it is above other scientific truth. 

In another and very different sense, it is also true that religious 
knowledge is by faith, and not a merely rational process. Faith, 
like all other emotive and dynamic experiences of a human soul, 
is itself a revealer of knowledge, just as in the case of love 
or anger, he who has had the experience knows that which 
otherwise he would never have learned. Religious faith is 
phenomenon. Until it has appeared in our consciousness we 
do not cognize it. We may have heard others speak about it. 
We may ourselves have reasoned about it, using the terms in 
which they describe it. Through careful study and parallel ex- 
periences, we may even have worked out a pretty intelligent no- 
tion of the thing itself. But actually know it, we do not, until, 
coming ourselves into possession of it, we apprehend it in our own 
consciousness. And as faith is the vital principle of every gen- 
uine religious process, it is important truth that religion is known 
only through faith, and not by any or all mental processes with- 
out faith. And this truth appears yet more vital when we think 
of its relation to the enlightening presence of the Holy 
Ghost. 

In this sense, as in the former, the knowledge given by faith 
is rational knowledge, and not irrational. In this sense, as in 


' the former, it is of higher dignity and authority than that ra- 


tional knowledge into which faith does not enter. These two 
sensés are so thoroughly different that many statements are true 
in the one sense which are untrue in the other. Yet that is true 
of faith in both these senses, which is utterly untrue of faith 
considered as uncertain knowledge, namely, that faith is a far 
better guide of a human life than reason without faith can be. 
This differs but little, however, from the proposition that reason, 
fully informed and doing its best, is better than reason less fa- 
vorably situated. 

When we thus make clear discriminations, we at once see 
that the supposed conflict of faith with reason, and the supposed 
victory of faith over reason, are both, in strictness, purely im- 
aginary. The supremacy of faith is not such as to conflict with 
the supremacy of reason. The supremacy of God himself is 
not such as to conflict with the true supremacy of reason. The 
dictates of God, of perfect faith, and of perfect reason, meet in 
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every instance, as the dictate of perfect truth. The appeal is 
not from Philip to some other power, lower or higher than the 
throne, but from Philip drunk to Philip sober. It is not from 
reason to a lower grade of reason called faith, nor from reason to 
faith in some higher sense, nor even from reason to God, but 
from reason less perfectly qualified to reason more perfectly 
qualified. The conflict is never between reason and faith, but 
between reason allied with faith and reason deprived of the ad- 
vantages of that alliance; or, oftener still, between faith and 
reason on one side, and vicious tendencies of sense on the other. 
The victory is not that of faith over reason, but that of faith and 
reason Over some premature and rebellious movement of reason, 
or, oftener still, of faith and reason over mere lower sense. 

The real struggle of faith, in religion as in secular affairs, re- 
specting both the opinions we hold and the acts we perform, 
arises from the fact that fleeting appearances are often more im- 
pressive, though always less trustworthy, than the reasons which 
appeal to sober judgment. The former are apt to be more pal- 
pable to the senses. Their force can be appreciated with less 
painstaking. They fall in with certain perverse inclinations 
which have great power over us. Hence we are perpetually 
tempted to rest upon these lower reasons, rejecting those that 
are higher, even when we know that the higher reasons are pres- 
ent, requiring our loyalty. Your comrade laughingly dashes his - 
fist toward your face, and although you know that he is not 
going to hit you, you yet wink and dodge. Most people can 
hardly help winking and dodging in such a case. The false tes- 
timony of the fleeting appearance affects them more than the 
true evidence in the case, as recognized by their sound judg- 
ment. A man knows that he will lose more than he can gain by 
overworking himself, yet the gain is palpable and immediate, 
while the loss is a thing more distant... He accepts the former 
incitement, works to excess, and suffers from it. The drunkard 
knows that strong drink is destruction, that all reasons for in- 
dulgence are but glamour, and that those against indulgence are 
grave as eternity. Yet the illusion overcomes him. 

Now the office of faith is to hold us steadily to what we have 
reason to consider as true, and that in spite of all transient illu- 
sions, which may sometimes obscure the truth, or hinder our 
recognition of it. When the mirage presents itself, faith leads 
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us to trace ourselves against what we seem to see, and to cling, 
instead, to the invisible truth which we know, and thus to pur- 
sue our proper road, and refuse to be led on a fruitless, unend- 
ing chase. In the forming of opinions we may not call upon 
faith to force the evidence, so as to make it teach what we have 
previously supposed it ought to teach, but rather to compel our- 
selves reverently to receive the evidence just as it is, so that we 
shall believe just what God has given us reasons for believing. 
And in matters of action faith should fasten us to our convic- 
tions of duty, even when we are most tempted to be drawn aside 
by less real but more striking impulses. It is thus that faith 
lays hold upon the unseen, as distinguished from the visible. 
It does not ground itself on that for which there are no reasons 
as distinguished from that for which there are reasons, but upon 
that whose reasons are real as distinguished from that whose 
reasons are illusive, even when they are such as make the 
strongest impression. 

The distinctions thus made solve a very perplexing question 
which sometimes arises concerning prayer. How shall we do 
when we are convinced that a certain result is at once very de- 
sirable and wholly unlikely to occur? Inasmuch as it seems to 
us desirable, it must needs seem to us to be according to the 
will of our God who desires all things that are really desirable. 
But as it seems to us unlikely to be brought about in the course 
of Providence, it must needs also seem to us to be contrary to 
the will of our God whose will is the law of all things. If, 
therefore, we ask for the result, is not our asking rebellion 
against God who reveals himself in nature? And if we fail to 
ask, is not our failure rebellion against God who manifests him- 
self in moral purposes? Sometimes our Father relieves devout 
souls that are thus burdened by some extraordinary spiritual 
intimation as to their duty in the matter. But to multitudes 
this particular relief has not come, and looking at the situation 
through the distorted glass of an ambiguous definition of faith, 
they have seemed to find themselves hedged in, and perplexed, 
and crushed, and in despair between God’s providence on the 
one hand and His grace on the other! 

It is simple mockery to forbid a man to pray, except when the 
occurring of the thing prayed for seems to him to be already a 


foregone conclusion. It is self abuse to torture ourselves into 
30 
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expecting God to do things which we have every reason for sup- 
posing he will not do, as a condition preliminary to our praying 
in regard to those things. It is treating God unworthily, to 
come to him in such matters in a chary, half-hearted way, as if 
we were afraid that he would be unreasonably offended with us. 
And it is not necessary to assume any of these attitudes. Our 
believing that God will do what we ask him to do, is not neces- 
sarily our being of the opinion that he will do it, but rather our 
reposing in him a complete trust in regard to the doing of it. If 
the death-rattle is already in my friend’s throat, and it yet seems 
to me desirable that his life should be spared ; if my neighbor, 
so far as I can judge, is “ joined to his idols,” and I yet have 
a realizing sense of the desirableness of his conversion; if my 
soul yearns that all men may be saved, while yet I see men per- 
ishing by millions: what is then to hinder my carrying these de- 
sires to the throne of grace? Why should I not plead with God 
in the matter, plead with lim passionately, and not with cold 
reserve, as if he had already made his decision, and might be 
annoyed by my importunity? When every other refuge fails, 
what should hinder my thus taking refuge at the footstool of 
grace, and confiding my request, in all the agony of feeling in 
which it swells my own heart, to the heart of the Merciful One? 
And thus praying, why should I not feel sure that he hears my 
petition, and supplies the need that prompted it, albeit, I may 
have been mistaken in my impressions of the real nature of that 
need? Is not all this ground covered by our Saviour’s blessed 
assurance, “ Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him?” 


There is a current style of homily, which abounds in striking 
utterances concerning Abraham as being a distinguished instance 
of the victory of faith over reason. It must have seemed to 
him that the sacrifice of Isaac was inexpedient, cruel and wick- 
ed. Balancing all the probabilities, putting together all the evi- 
dence, he must have reached this conclusion. Human reason 
could, in the circumstances, reach no other. In different words, 
ths victory of Abraham’s faith consisted in its leading him to 
violate conscience, to outrage natural affection and moral feel- 
ing, to trample reason and common-sense under foot, and delib- 
erately to set about doing a thing which he deliberately regard- 
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ed as, according to his best judgment, unwise, and brutal, and 
terribly wrong ! 

In like manner, frequently among the hierarchical churches, 
and occasionally among those that are not hierarchical, we hear 
people rejoicing in some supposed victory which God has given 
to their faith over their reason. He has enabled them, for in- 
stance, to believe some religious doctrine, though to their best 
judgment the doctrine seems absurd! Or he has led them to 
violate common-sense in the performance of some fancied re- 
ligious act ! 

Now such victories are not of faith over something else, but 
of imagination over faith. That is not genuine faith which be- 
lieves against evidence. That is a horrible vagary of mistaken 
fancy which prefers what to the best of our judgment seems 
false rather than what seems true; what, so far as we can see, 
appears wrong rather than what seems right. When Abraham 
raised the knife to slay his son, the deed doubtless seemed hor- 
rible to his recoiling senses. Had this been all, he should have 
been convinced by it and have flung away the knife. But this 
was not all. He had other proof. He knew, with a perfectly 
rational knowledge, that he was acting rightly, and wisely, and 
kindly. 

A different set of utterances amount in the end to very much 
the same thing. Abraham had God’s testimony in the matter. 
But that testimony appealed to his faith and not to his reason. 
According to reason all the verities were against his sacrificing 
Isaac. But faith in God’s testimony overcame his reason. Be- 
hold the divinely wrought victory of faith over reason! , And 
then foliow a succession of exclamations, and apostrophes, and 
other exploits of sacred rhetoric, all glorifying faith, the con- 
queror of reason. 

The one fallacy here is the samenation that the testimony of 
God does not appeal to reason as well as to faith. Put it in this 
form, “ God’s requirement was contrary to the verdic tof reason 
as based on all the other evidence in the case except the re- 
quirement itself,’ and we have a true statement. But it is none 
the less true that reason must at once have reversed its verdict, 
the moment it looked on all the evidence including God’s re- 
quirement. The victory was not that of faith over reasen 
but of faith and reason well informed over the same not so 
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well informed. Abraham knew certainly that God understood 
matters better than he. When, therefore, he certainly knew 
that God commanded him to sacrifice Isaac, he also certainly 
knew that all reasons to the contrary were insufficient. God’s 
word was the stropger evidence. It was rational for him to take 
that. It would have been irrational for him to do otherwise, 
Common-sense required him to act as he did. Sound judgment 
demanded that he should take Isaac and start. He would have 
acted an unreasonable part, had he refused to lift his knife. It 
would have been a very human part; judged by the standard of 
ordinary human attainment, it would have been quite pardon- 
able. Yet it would have been the part of a silly, credulous man, 
fooled by the illusions of the moment, and turning aside to them 
from what he knew to be the realities of the case, a part like 
that of the fond, weak mother, who, when her child’s limb 
is broken, will not suffer the surgeon to hurt her darling by 
setting the limb. 


Doubtless such teachings as have just been criticized, often do 
good in awakening us from lethargy, and especially in arousing 
the emotional religious element when it has been overspread by - 
the merely intellectual element. Doubtless the Spirit often so 
aids us, that we receive benefit from such teachings, without be- 
ing greatly injured by the poison they contain, yet they are 
poisonous, nevertheless, and people are often poisoned by them. 
They justify unbelievers in saying, ‘“ What kind of thing is this 
religion which defies all genuine knowing, and in the name of 
God, contemns the laws of God? Itis fanaticism. Religious 
people have lost common-sense. They are not to be trusted !” 

God made the reason. He requires us to reason on sacred 
subjects. He says, “ Come now and let us reason together.” He 
has not given revelation to supersede reason, but to help rea- 
son. The only reasoning which Christianity opposes, is that 
which rules out God’s testimony, or perverts it, instead of ac- 
cepting it. And that, surely, is unreasonable reasoning. 
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Art. V.—ONE HUNDRED PROTESTANT THESES. * 


By Dr. Cart IMMANUEL Nirzscu, late Professor in the University of Berlin. Trars- 
lated from the German by Lewis French Stearns, M. A, Newark, N. J. 


[The publication of Mohler’s Symbolik, in the year 1832, created 
great excitement throughout Germany, and marked the beginning of 
a new epoch in the history of the Roman Catholic controversy. If 
previous to that time Protestant theologians had been inclined to set 
a low value upon the polemical writings of Romanists, this work was 
sufficient to prove the possibility of successfully employing the 
methods and results of modern scientific culture in the defense of the 
Church of Rome. Mohler may be regarded as the father of that type 
of liberal Catholicism which is now represented by his distinguished 
pupil, Déllinger, and the “ Old Catholics” of Germany. 

This powerful attack upon the principles of the Reformation called 
forth rejoinders from some of the ablest Protestant theologians. 
Baur replied from the standpoint of the Tiibingen school in his work 
on the “ Doctrinal Differences between Catholicism and Protestant- 
. ism.” Nitzsch, professor of theology at Bonn (later of Berlin), an- 
swered in the spirit of evangelical Protestant Christianity. The reply 
of the latter, which has long been considered one of the ablest evoked 
by the controversy, first appeared in the Studien und Kritiken, and 
was afterward published in separate form in the year 1834. (Hine 
Protestantische Beantwortung der Symbolik Méhler’s.) To this essay 
were appended the One Hundred Protestant Theses, which are here 
translated.. They are designed to set forth, in the form of concise 
propositions, the distinguishing truths maintained by Protestants in 
opposition to Roman Catholic assumptions. 

This translation is made from the “ Gesammelte Abhandlungen von 
Dr. C. I. Nitzsch, Gotha, 1871.”) 


I. The knowledge of true Christianity flows solely from one 
source—the Apostolic Tradition, as we find it preserved in the 
Holy Scriptures of the New Testament. 

Il. The Apostles of Jesus Christ, Peter, Paul, John and 
Matthew, continue to this day to exercise the functions of their 





*The great value of the following terse and pregnant summation will be obvious to 
‘our readers, notwithstanding occasional phrases which they might prefer to modify. 
—Epitors. 
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office ; and no one either needs or has authority to take their 
place. 

III. These Apestles still proclaim repentance and forgiveness 
of sins in the name of the Lord ; they testify to all creatures, 
even to the end of the world, the Resurrection of the Crucified 
One ; they remit and retain sins ; they lay the foundation of the 
Church ; they instruct missionaries and preachers, rule in the 
congregations, and preside without vicars in all truly Christian 
synods. 

IV. As regards the extent of their instruction, the Apostles 
taught more orally than by writing ; as regards its substance, 
their oral instruction contained nothing different and nothing 
additional. 

V. Even though they had orally taught or enjoined anything 
substantially different from, or additional to, their written in- 
structions, nevertheless, at the present day, no one could, with 
truth and certainty, produce a single syllable of it. 

VI. Even if anything of this nature could be found in the more 
or less doubtful writings of the so-called Apostolics or Apostolic 
Fathers, and provisionally acknowledged, it would still have to 
be further tested by its agreement with the unquestionably au- 
thentic teachings and writings of the Apostles, i. e. with the 
Canon, before it could be received. 

VII. The post-apostolic tradition is of great value, but in 
having become the property of bishops, synods or theologians, 
it has lost its apostolic character ; and even admitting that it 
. might be conceived and presented from any single point of view 
in such a connected system as the apostolic tradition, it does not 
constitute a canon which can be conditioned with the latter. 

VIII. By apostolic tradition was sometimes understood the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, the objective Christian 
consciousness, the ever uniform and self-consistent statement of 
Christian faith, from the basis of which no doctrinal develop- 
ment can detach itself, and which must be kept distinct from all 
questions of contested interpretation, and regarded as the norm 
by which they are to be regulated. This conception, as far as 
it is true and valid, does not conflict with Protestantism. For 
Protestantism makes the Scripture its doctrinal basis, not be- 
cause it is Scripture, but because it is the documental source of 
the Apostctic Canon. 
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IX. The founders of Catholic Theology, Ireneus and Tertul- 
lian, with reason appealed directly to the general sense of 
Christendom against the spirit of subjectivity, to the spirit of 
historical investigation against the gnostic method of proced- 
ure. But the universal doctrine could not of itself prove its divine 
origin, and therefore had to demonstrate that it was not a mere 
pretended hereditary tradition by reference to the primitive doc- 
trine. For this reason even the earliest Catholics, in order to 
complete their anti-gnostic argument, had recourse to the words 
of the Apostles, as they appeared in the Holy Scriptures. 

X. The transition of the Churches from their dependence upon 
oral teaching to dependence upon written teaching was a gradual 
one, so that the various Scriptures afforded a mutual test, and 
for the most part no interregnum of mere oral tradition ensued. 

XI. The Church, born, as it was, of the living word of God, 
possessed a spiritual instinct and taste for the truth, by means 
of which it recognized and gave its sanction to the writings of 
the Apostles. This recognition and sanction is not an exercise 
of authority, but rather a submission to authority. 

XII. The Church, as the guardian of the historical proof of 
the genuineness of the canonical books, is so far from exercising 
divine authority, that in this capacity she can competently per- 
form her task only in conjunction with history in the wider sense 
of the term. 

XIII. The Protestant Church has received the Holy Scrip- 
tures, not from the Catholic Church of to-day, nor from that of 
the Sixteenth Century, but by transmission from that Catholic 
Church, in the bosom of which she traces the uninterrupted 
progress of her own previous history. 

XIV. In all periods of Church History where a critical and 
hermeneutical treatment of the Canon prevailed, and its dis- 
semination and preservation were most extensively promoted, 
Protestantism was most truly present. 

XV. When Basil the Great assumed ‘an esoteric, dogmatic, 
and liturgic tradition by the side of the written exoteric tradi- 
tion of the Apostles, he was no less deluded than were the 
Gnostics, when they traced back the higher Christian knowledge 
to the secret instructions of the Apostle Matthew. 

XVI. The well-known declaration of Augustine, “I should 
not believe the gospel, if I did not believe the Catholic Church,” 
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is to be understood merely as relating to historical belief, or so 
as in no respect to exclude the other form : “ I should not believe 
the Catholic Church if I did not believe the gospel,” (a senti- 
ment which Augustine has advanced in several places, only in 
different words) ; or else it is to be regarded as an indication 
partly of superstition and partly of want of faith. 

XVII. Viewed in its scientific and ethical aspects, there is a 
progressive development of Christian belief. The accidental 
features of true development, the errors, inconsistencies, relap- 
ses of every sort, in course of time separate themselves from 
what has been actually gained, though no particular place or 
time can be designated at whick this process of separation is 
completed. 

XVIII. The ecclesia docens, so far as we may look for it in 
episcopal seats, church councils, and posts of public instruction, 
took just as much part in these accidents and mistakes as the 
learned or unlearned believers who were excluded from those 
posts and councils did in the later separation and recovery of 
the truth. 

XIX. This separation and recovery of the truth is always ac- 
complished by a return to the original documents of Reve- 
lation, and by the universal activity of the spirit of truth and 
holiness, as well as through the theoretical and practical inter- 
ests which are involved. 

XX. The true tradition is really nothing else than the unity 
of Christian faith, as it exists among the various phases of 
thought and methods of instruction which belong to its his- 
torical developments. 

XXI. The true Church must combine the Catholic with the 
Protestant tendency. 

XXII. In virtue of the indissoluble relation of the Church to 
the Holy Seriptures, the true Protesiant tendency is constantly 
merging into the Catholic and vice versa. 

XXIII. In the reconciliation of the two tendencies not only 
have many prematurely condemned, so-called, heretics taken 
part, but also, to a greater or less extent, the most eminent 
church fathers and scholastics. 

XXIV. In the spirit of the true Catholicism the Redeemer de- 
clares : “ Salvation is of the Jews.” In the spirit of the false, 
the Jews ask : “‘ Have any of the elders also believed on him ?” 
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XXY. The Protestant confides in the power of objective truth 
to purify and give life to tradition ; the Catholic relies upon the 
plenary power of him by whom the tradition is transmitted. 

XXVI. The assumption of a permanent hermeneutical tribunal 
in the Church is a perversion of the genuine Catholic faith, to 
which the embarrassments of church government gave rise ; it 
is a confounding of Christianity with Judaism, and a bondage of 
one kind of subjectivity to the other. 

XXVII. The Scriptures furnish their own authentic interpre- 
tation ; this rule, which is finely developed in the Helvetian Con- 
fession, and universally held by Protestants, secures the freedom 
of the spiritual and theological, as well as the philological 
principles of interpretation. 

XXVIII. This principle pays due respect, on the one side, to 
the universality of the laws of thought and language, and to the 
truth of an unbroken connection in language and culture exist- 
ing in the history of the various nations ; and, on the other, to 
the divinity, unity, perfection, perspicuity, and power of the 
Holy Scriptures, and to the experience acquired by the Church 
in this respect and attested by its greatest teachers. 

XXIX. Unrestricted freedom of scriptural research, and uni- 
versal dependence upon the testimony of the Spirit of Truth, 
are not accompanied by any permanent predominance of the 
subjective principle. So far is this from being the fact, that we 
may rather assume that only where these conditions are pres- 
ent (and they are indeed the goal which a full development of 
the evangelical church polity must ultimately attain) can any 
undue preponderance of private opinion be obviated, and that 
community of doctrine, which is alone desirable, be ever re- 
gained. 

XXX. While it is true that open rationalism carries many 
Christians back into a kind of inverted catechumenate, or else 
out of the Church altogether, it does it less injury, notwithstand- 
ing, and causes it less annoyance, than restrained and under- 
hand rationalism and naturalism. 

XXXI. The Greek Alexandrian Bible, the old Itala, the Vul- 
gate, and Luther's German translations, are great and valuable 
phenomena of wide-spread and permanent reputation ; they are 
whole monuments of the power of the divine Word to sway the 
language and educate the nations of mankind. But to compel 
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men, by the official action of the Church, to subscribe to such a 
translation as the authentic text of the Bible, means nothing less 
than to invalidate the authority of the original text, to exclude 
criticism, and to subject exegetical theology to fatal restraints, 

XXXII. The deceitful pretenee of a revision of the Vulgate 
by means of a textual tradition peculiar to itself, was treated 
with the justice it deserved by Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth 
century, in his Opus Majus, against the Paris Correctors. 

XXXITI. All the errors and abuses of the Roman Catholic 
Church, all the truths of Protestantism as well as the whole 
controversy between Catholics and Protestants, depend upon the 
denial or recognition of the distinction between Law and Gos- 
pel. 

XXXIV. Christ is not a new law-giver—indeed, he is not a 
law-giver at all. Christ is the personal, living Interpretation, 
Confirmation and Fulfilment of the Divine Law. 

XXXY. The Law is the definitive rule of human conduct, by 
which the relation of God to his people is typified and absolute 
Justice is represented. It would have the absolute religion an 
absolute actuality. 

XXXVI. The Law, because it is spiritual, and in virtue of its 
spiritual origin and contents, leads of itself to a partial abolition 
of its letter. 

XXXVII. The Gospel is a definitive rule of human intuition 
and experience, by which the relation of God to His people is 
originated and effected. Its object is to produce, by means of 
testimony and faith, not the old external theocracy again, but 
the internal dominion of God in the heart. 

XXXVIII. Christ, who is the royal, prophetic and true High 
Priest, is the end of the Law, and did not appoint more high 
priests, priests and Levites, but Apostles in their stead. 

XXXIX. Unity, truth and holiness are attributes which be- 
long in perfection only to the inner or immediate Church of the 
Lord. 

LX. The temple of Zion is the type of the sole and spiritual 
Church of Christ ; the synagogue anticipates the numerous in- 
termediate congregations of the Lord. 

XLI. The bishop is no more a priest than the ruler of the 
synagogue. 
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XLII. The relation of ruler and subject constitutes the state, 
but does not make a church. 

XLIII. When in the service of the Christian Church the el- 
ders began to be called priests, it was still done in the freer 
sense of the term which is implied in the antithesis. The Old 
Testament priests are the sons of Aaron, the New Testament 
priests are the best men out of every nation of the earth. 

XLIV. The most numerous and widespread of the inter- 
polated Scriptures of the second and third centuries were de- 
voted to the founding of a hierarchical conception of the Church 
which had no foundation in the Canon. 

XLV. Christ gave the Apostle Peter no official preéminence ; 
least of all did he give him the commission to rule the Church 
in his stead. 

XLVI. The commission to feed the sheep implies the idea of 
a place among the Apostles, but not the idea of the primacy, 
and was occasioned and restricted by the three-fold denial of 
the disciples’ love, which was thus three times called in question. 

XLVII. The rock on which Christ builds the Church is the 
profession of living Faith, which had acquired a personal exist-. 
ence in Peter, a view which is confirmed by the older and more. 
reliable exegetical tradition. 

XLVIII. Peter never executed a single historically demon- 
strable act, in which he appeared as primate among the Apos- 
tles or as vicar of Christ. , 

XLIX. Were it possible to speak of a prerogative attaching 
to Peter, it would have to rest entirely upon his own personality, 
and could only continue to exist on the supposition of his con- 
tinued exercise of it. 

L. John, James and Paul, during the life-time of Peter, exer- 
cised a supreme authority coéxtensive with his. 

LI. Granting that it is credible, or even historically certain, 
that Peter was ever in Rome, there is not a single official act: 
which he can be historically proved to have executed in Rome. 

LIT. If Peter was ever in Rome, it does not therefore follow 
that he was bishop of Rome ; and if he was bishop of Rome, his 
exclusive apostolic attributes did not devolve upon the next suc- 
ceeding bishop. 

LIII. Rome owes her ecclesiastical supremacy to her political 
supremacy. The rival power of Byzantium was able, it is true, 
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to form a Patriarchate, which gradually furnished itself with all 
sorts of historic religious supports ; but it was the less able to 
permanently outvie the reputation of the old Roman power, in- 
asmuch as the new Rome was compelled, even in political re- 
lations, to fall back upon the idea and name of the old Rome, 
and that at the most important junctures. 

LIV. The exclusive claim of the Roman Church, in the nar- 
rower sense of the term, that it never has and never will err 
in matters of faith, can, it is true, be easily accounted for asa 
proposition assumed to meet the exegencies of the Roman Cath- 
olic theory ; but it cannot be made to agree either with history 
or with the conception of an unadulterated tradition. 

LV. In the infancy of Catholicism, not merely one but many 
Churches were regarded as the primitive and mother com- 
munions. 

LVI. The primitive Roman Church contributed to the earliest 
decisions of the ecumenical dogma only on terms of equal au- 
thority and influence with several other Churches. 

LVII. During the middle period, it was rather decisions re- 
specting worship and morals that proceeded from Rome ; the 
decisions or questions of dogma came to them from without and 
were approved according to their agreement with the former or 
else according to the circumstances of the case. 

LVIII. In the controversy between the Catholics and Protest- 
ants, both parties find it for the most part possible, where pa- 
tristic authorities are involved, to appeal to Ambrose, Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome, Augustine and Gregory the Great. 

LIX. The one-sidedly Catholic propositions may be traced 
back principally to Peter Lombard. 

LX. The antithesis of nature and grace is misconstrued, when 
it is applied to the primitive man. Grace is a determining pur- 
pose of the divine love in its relations to man already fallen and 
despoiled. 

LXI. The scholastic theology confounds the doctrine of the 
divine preservation with that of the divine redemption in two 
particulars : 1st, in the doctrine of the primitive state of man, 
where it consequently requires a false supernaturalism ; and 2d, 
in the doctrine of the free will and ability of fallen man, where 
it surrenders itself to a false naturalism. 
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LXII. The first man was created neither in a state of moral 
discord, nor of moral indifference, but he was by nature holy, 
just and good. 

LXIII. This determination to good does not exclude self-de- 
termination and spontaneity, and consequently the possibility 
of evil. 

LXIV. Actual sin, when it is completed, although it cannot 
proceed from a pre-existent causative tendency, must produce 
such a tendency. 

LXV. Catholicism is rather an acknowledgment of hereditary 
evil and hereditary guilt than of hereditary sin. 

LXVI. The Protestant doctrine of man’s inability to attain 
true goodness and of the sinful bias of the natural man, gives 
only the idea of corruption of nature, but not of the destruction 
of its spiritual and rational basis. 

LXVII. The justification of the sinner is, it is true, a judicial 
act of God, but it is at the same time a transitive act, for it pro- 
duces peace and filial consciousness. 

LXVIII. In justification the love of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts, (Rom. v. 5.) 7. e. the love with which the reconciling 
God loves us appears in our feelings and consciousness. The 
misapprehension of this text has led to erroneous theories. 

LXIX. The assertion that justifying faith in its nature in- 
cludes love, viz., humility and trust, and that consequently love 
justifies and not faith alone, has done more to build up Protes- 
tantism than to subvert it. 

LXX. The sinner is justified by the genuineness of the con- 
sciousness that he does not possess love, by the genuineness of 
his purpose to obtain it, by the genuineness of his trust in God 
the Saviour—therefore not by the love which he has, but by the 
love which he wishes to have, consequently by faith. 

LXXI. The faith which is awakened by the Word of God, 
does not receive its form from love but forms the life to love, in 
so far as it alone furnishes the instrument for the inward work- 
ing of Christ, or so far as it is the only possible means of com- 
munication with Christ. 

LXXII. Protestantism directs its energies only to the secur- 
ing and maintaining of a new spiritual tendency in the heart, 
and it is never so well satisfied with any development of the 

latter as not to be aroused by it to the need of a more perfect 
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conversion. It is in accordance with this principle that the 
doctrines of justification by faith alone and the imperfect ful- 
fillment of the Law by regenerate men, must be understood. 

LXXIII. All the Protestant praise of faith is really an im- 
plied praise of love in its divine purity and truth. 

LXXIV. The Law as doyya and ypaupya is restricted, 
temporary, national ; but even the moral power has as little 
power to condemn as to make alive and to atone. If any one, 
therefore, accuses Luther of moral indifferentism, he either has 
not understood his meaning or else had better transfer his com- 
plaints to the Apostle Paul. 

LXXY. That the Christian has reason to be ashamed before 
God even of his virtues and good works is to the present day as 
well known and as strongly asserted by pious Catholics as by 
pious Protestants. 

LXXVI. Terror of conscience and fear of hell in the lan- 
guage and teachings of the Reformation furnish only the start- 
ing point in the formation of justifying faith. But that repent- 
ance which, in connection with faith, makes out conversion, is 
hatred of sin itself and mortification of the old man. 

LXXVII. Repentance, 7. e. conversion, must, from the nature 
of the case be a dying and living again, a desisting and begin- 
ning, and, therefore, from the nature of the case, it must be 
twofold. 

LXXVII. The Catholic doctrine combines one half of the 
internal conversion with two portions of the external process ; 
it has been led to do so by a false and injurious confounding of 
conversion with acts of church discipline or of the work of sal- 
vation with the government of the Church. 

LXXIX. Confession and restitution are relatively necessary 
indications and actual tests of the converted heart, but anything 
rather than component parts of conversion. 

LXXX. A system of Christian morality is inconceivable so 
long as exercises of self-discipline are regarded as satisfactions 
for sin, works of love as penances, ecclesiastical customs as di- 
vine laws, ascetic counsels as commands to practise a more per- 
fect virtue, and casuistical directions of the New Testament as 
purely moral and generally obligatory. 

LXXXI. The characteristic feature of Protestantism is the 
precedence of the Word ; of Catholicism the precedence of the 
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sacrament. The precedence of the former harmonizes with the 
essential nature of Christianity, while that of the latter does 
not. 

LXXXII. The Reformers actually accomplished what Beren- 
gar of Tours, and some of his contemporaries and successors, 
endeavored to effect, viz., the protection of the true idea of the 
sacrament as a mystery, from allegorical views on the one side 
and from superstition on the other. 

LXXXIII. Towards the close of the 2d century, Christian 
worship, hitherto synagogical, under the lead of Rome, as it 
would seem, (which had long been the metropolis of all sorts of 
worship, including the itinerant religicns, or foreign, fresh and 
oriental mysteries), came more and more to partake of the char- 
acter of a mystery, or to assume a mystical form. 

LXXXIV. The mystical element may be recognized in the 
separation of the sacramental service from the homiletical, in 
the names introduced to designate persons, orders and rites, in 
the zpodoyous and éxAcyors of the eucharist, in the ascription 
of magical power to the Word, more directly in the solemn 
formulas of salutation, invocation, excommunication and dismis- 
sion, in the initiation of the temple service, in the emblematical 
adjuncts of baptism and their direct assimilation to the initia- 
tory rites of the mysteries of Isis, and in the employment of 
ointment, incense, etc. 

LXXXY. With the sacrament of the birth of the spiritual 
life or man’s regeneration by water and the spirit, one sacrament 
alone, viz., that of the maintaining and advancement of the 
spiritual life or sanctification can be codrdinated. 

LXXXVI. Of the criteria of a sacrament, which are reckoned 
in confessions of the Roman Church, there is no one which is 
really present in all seven sacraments ; for orders and marriage 
do not effect righteousness and salvation, penance and marriage 
have no such materies and forma as are assumed in the case of 
all, and with as little right do they claim to be all actual insti- 
tutions of Christ. 

LXXXVII. The Catholic Church suffers from the same im- 
perfect theological development of the doctrine of Infant Bap- 
tism as the Protestant Church, only in their case the exception 
which infants make, does not interfere with their conception of 
the nature of a sacrament, however it may interfere with their 
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idea of justification. The propositions maintained by the An- 
glican Church, in reference to Baptism, give the best support 
to the admissibility of infant baptism. 

LXXXVIII. Even before the liturgical epoch, constituted by 
Gregory the Great, the Christian public service developed it- 
self in three distinct and successive forms: the apostolic, the 
semi-mystical or early Catholic, and the wholly mystical. As to 
the old so-called liturgies of James, Peter and Mark, and those 
of Basil and Chrysostom, they contain nothing which could be 
referred to apostolic institution, although there are some ele- 
ments which belong to the early Catholic form. As a body they 
belong, if not still earlier, (as iscertainly the case with particular 
portions) to the third form, 7. e., that under the influence of 
which the homiletical part of the worship was absorbed by the 
mystical, and the whole of the principal public service is treated 
from first to last as an act of sacrifice. 

LXXXIX. In Christianity, when understood and practised in 
the spirit of the Apostles, the following conceptions are impos- 
sible: That Christ, since he passed into glory, offers himself 
anew to his Father, through the intervention of his priests, as 
a sacrifico for the living and the dead; that Christ continues to 
this day to be offered to God; that the Church, through her 
priesthood, brings any other offering to God than thanks and 
supplication, or any other offering than herself in the individu- 
ality of her members ; that the self-abasement of the Redeemer 
in the Holy Communion is regarded by God as a repeated act 
of his meritorious work. 

XC. Christ, who henceforth dies no more, is no more sub- 
jected to sacrificial death or meritorious sufferings, nor does he 
again give his blood and life as a ransom for many ; but since 
he has entered into the Holiest once for all, and wrought the 
everlasting redemption, his whole saving activity consists in the 
appropriation and distribution of his merit and salvation. 

XCI. At first the Catholics understood by the bloodless sac- 
rifice, the sacrifice of thanks and supplication and nothing else. 
The prayer of thanksgiving, however, had for its subject the not 
yet consecrated elements:as the universal symbols of God's 
bounty, and for its object the divine blessing upon them. The 
prayer, as intercession for the living and the dead, sought its 
mediation in the merits of Christ’s death,—and now the prayer 
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of thanksgiving itself passed over to the realization (or repe- 
tition) of that death in the consecrated elements. Thus, out of 
the eucharistical offering grew the sacrifice for sin, or the sacri- 
fice of the mass ; and this fluctuation or development of the con- 
ception of the offering may still be recognized in the formulary 
of the mass. 

XCII. The withdrawal of the cup from the laity, with its os- 
tensible motive, viz., the assertion of the concomitance, is one 
of the most telling proofs of the falling off of tradition from its 
natural and legal basis, and of the suppression of the true con- 
ception of the communion by the idea of priesthood and sac- 
rifice. 

XCIII. Purification in the future world is possible according 
to Christian conceptions, only that it must not be regarded as 
proceeding like a physical process ; still less that the souls as- 
signed to it have its intensity or duration diminished by the 
meritorious efforts of those who are still engaged in the struggles 
of this life. 

XCIV. Christian love, where it is most considerate and lively, 
is so far from being satisfied with its intercessions for members 
of the Church militant that it can afford to desist from interces- 
sion for the dead. 

XCV. All invocations of any other advocate or champion than 
the Saviour arise from ignorance or denial of the great prom- 
ises which are given to Christians in Matt. xviii, 19, and John 
xi, 23. 

XCVI. In mistaken security from the sensual, superstitious, 
idolatrous tendency, which is found in all other men and so 
easily runs to extremes, the contra-reformation gave its sanction 
to things quite foreign to primitive Christianity, viz., invocation 
of the saints and the worship of images and relics. 

XCVII. The safeguard in the case of image worship which 
consists in the relation which the image holds to the idea it re- 
presents, is insufficient, for it is questionable in what degree 
that relation is passive and merely hypothetical or necessary 
and spontaneous. 

XCVIII. There is an excess of religious exercise, because 
there is a deficiency of religion, which is the very cause of the 
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XCIX. The essential Christian worship is faith, hope, love; 
and for its instrument Christ has instituted the fellowship of 
word, prayer and sacrament. 

C, These means, put into operation by believers, and adjusted 
according to the circumstances of time and place, in their na- 
tural relation to contemplative and active life, the general and 
personal interests, constitute Christian worship in the narrower 
meaning of the term. 





Art. VI—SOURCES OF DIVINE KNOWLEDGE. 
A Posthumous Fragment, by the late Exzas J. Ricnarps, D.D., Reading, Pa.* 


(a) Nature.—The created universe is a manifestation of Deity. 
The book of Nature is a material revelation,—God represented 
to the eye and the ear and the senses. From the earliest dawn 
of life Nature lies close to our senses. Our first ideas and im- 
pressions are derived from things seen and heard. We know 
the language of a mother’s eye and the tones of a mother’s voice 
long before we can interpret the meaning of words. We hold 
mysterious communion with earth and sky, with cloud and rain- 
bow, with bird and flower, before any interest is felt in the 
printed book. 

What an endless variety of objects of profound and curious 
investigation does the visible world present. Why did God cre- 
ate such a world and place man init? Why should he make it 
so beautiful? Why lavish upon it such infinite wealth of adorn- 
ment? Why should the fields be enameled with flowers, and 
the trees fragrant with blossoms? Why should the waves make 
music with the shores, and the winds with the forest leaves? 
And, above all, why should the starry heavens bend with such 
infinite majesty and glory? Another kind of world would have 
answered as well for a garden and a grainfield. No such dis- 
play of material splendor and beauty was needed for subsistence, 
labor, or intercourse. But these attractive surroundings were 





* This article is a portion of an unpublished work left incomplete at his death, en- 
titled “‘ The Higher Life, or Religion in its Essential Nature.” 
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not created in vain. They are designed to awaken thought and 
inquiry, to excite wonder and admiration. Here manis born, and 
amid these scenes and surrounded by these manifestations of 
divine glory his inner life is unfolded. The world was not de- 
signed simply to secure bodily ease and comfort, but to inspire, 
expand and enrich the soul. It is man’s nursery and school. 
Nature offers herself as a picture, a poem, a glorious epic, wait- 


-ing to be read and admired. The whole of our inner being is in 


correspondence with the objective universe.. Everything around 
is meant to move us, and to move us towards God. Wherever 
we look suggestions meet our eyes, offering to lead us to the un- 
known ; all the finite and visible refer to the Infinite and Invisible. 

The profit we derive from the study of nature depends not 
more upon our mental than upon our moral qualifications. Man 
can be taught only what he is prepared tolearn. If he does not 
find God first in his soul, he will find no God in the universe. 
Nature may conceal God as well as reveal him. While to one 
she is a pillar of fire, to another she may only be a pillar of 
cloud. It is sad to think how many pass through life without 
inquiry or reflection. They are as little moved by the marvels 
and mysteries of nature as the brute creation. Even their first 
emotions of childish interest and wonder, awakened by singing 
birds and opening flowers, by the lightning and the thunder, by 
sailing clouds and twinkling stars, soon subside by unreflecting 
familiarity. Dimmer and darker grows the eye, duller and more 
heedless becomes the ear, and more and more does the heart 
lose its susceptibility to impressions as life advances. With 
how many does the journey of life degenerate into a struggle for 
bare subsistence? Intellect is harnessed to instinct, and doomed 
to drudge in the service of appetite. The highest exercise of 
reason is summoned only to solve the problems of loss and gain. 
Utility determines all labor and study with the multitude. 
Health and riches, and the gratification of the appetites, are the 
chief and final good. “ What profit shall we have in our labor,” 
is the grand inquiry. The good they covet is present and ma- 
terial good. The highest end of creation is to subserve present 
convenience and comfort. They study nature only to learn her 
uses and how to subdue and control her forces. Grandeur is 
nothing, beauty is nothing. Save for light, warmth and guid- 
ance, neither sun nor star would be anything to them. The re- 
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volving seasons are only marked for the blight or bloom which 
they bring. The shifting glories of the sunset are observed 
chiefly as the prognostic of the next day’s toil or travel. In the 
hills that skirt their horizon they see only possible quarries and 
ore beds, in the mysterious ocean a highway for trade and travel, 
in the broad and billowy prairie cornfields and pasture lands, in 
the grand old forests a covert for game or material for warmth 
and construction. Science is useless if it be not practical. 
Steam, light and electricity are mere utilities. It does not occur 
to them that nature was also intended to elevate and inspire the 
soul as well as to gratify the lustful eye of gain. ‘ People speak 
in this working age, when they speak from their hearts, as if 
houses and lands, food and raiment, were alone useful, as if 
sight, thought and admiration were all profitless, so that men 
insolently call themselves utilitarians, who would turn, if they 
had their own way, themselves and their race into vegetables ; 
men who think, as far as such can be said to think, that the 
meat is more than the life, and the raiment than the body, who 
look to the earth as a stable, and to its fruit as fodder ; vine- 
dressers and husbandmen, who love the corn they grind and the 
grapes they crush better than the gardens of the angels upon 
the slopes of Eden; hewers of wood and drawers of water, who 
think that the wood they hew and the water they draw are bet- 
ter than the pine forests that cover the mountains like the 
shadow of God, and than the great rivers that move like his 
eternity.” 

Others have ends and aims purely scientific. They are in- 
quisitive and curious to find out the reason of things. The uni- 
verse is the great sphinx-riddle which they seek to solve. 
Whence is it? what is it? and how doesit consist ? Its wonders 
and mysteries fascinate them. For six thousand years they 
have been busy interrogating Nature, with what measure of suc- 
cess we may learn from the crude cosmogony of the ancients, 
and the vaunted world-theorems of the moderns. Intellect is 
their chief organ of knowledge, and its methods are the logical 
and inductive. They have higher objects in the study of Nature 
than use and gain. Knowledge they seek for the love of it; 
science they pursue for its own sake. They find a glow of ex- 
citement in the search, and a glad surprise in the discoveries. | 
But science unbaptized knows not God. Nature, like the Bible, 
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is a book of symbols, which only faith can read. No wonder 
that the natural and scientific man, who reads it literally and 
slavishly fails to realize its true significance. The chasm be- 
tween Nature and spirit is deep and wide. It can never be 
bridged by the stepping stones of logic and reason. Astrono- 
mers have been undevout, naturalists irreligious, physical philo- 
sophers skeptics. The argument from design is as clearly stated 
by Plato as by Paley, but its value after all rests upon an assump- 
tion. It may prove that the world must have a Creator, but it 
does not prove that we have a God. Because every effect must 
have a cause, the conclusion is not immediate or necessary that 
the universe is the handiwork of a Being who is personal, self- 
conscious and infinite. Everywhere in the world’s well-ordered 
frame may be seen the evidence of vast power and intelligence, 
but who will say infinite power and infinite intelligence? From 
the natural must we necessarily infer the moral: No wonder 
working of power, no marks of design or lines of beauty, can 
prove the existence of holiness in God, or justice, or mercy. But 
these supernatural attributes are essential to, and really con- 
stitute his Divinity. Though natural theology has its important 
uses, from it come not our deepest convictions of the Divine ex- 
istence. Whence then comes the idea of God ?-Is it innate and | 
congenital with the soul? Is it necessary and undeniable? or is 
it by an immediate glance of reason? Who shall decide? Yet 
all men hold to the idea, though ignorant of its origin, as some- 
thing more than a logical inference. Men pray before they rea- 
sont they wonder and worship before they master the argument 
from design. The world’s obligation to revelation is often ig- 
nored by those who deny its necessity. Nature offers illustra- 
tions rather than proofs. Assume the Divine existence and Na- 
ture serves"to correct and enlarge our conceptions, and to justify 
the intuitions of the heart. But though Nature is the mirror in 
which God’s perfections are manifested, the sage and philosopher 
miss the revelation. Nature is the garment which conegals God 
from their unanointed eyes. ’ 

Speculative philosophy takes the high a priori road to discover 
the essence of Divinity, and starts with simple, absolute being. 
Thence it descends the ladder of causation to the facts and phe- 
nomena of the universe. Subject and object are’ one and the 
same, and on the bosom of this eternal ocean of being all things 
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rise and float like bubbles, only to burst and be reabsorbed. 
All things are constantly ebbing and flowing. We live in a 
phantom world. Nothing is real and fixed ; all is phenomenal 
and illusive. The universe has no actual existence ; it, is only 
the projection and shadow of our own thoughts. If we did not 
exist, the universe would not. The universe is God externalized 
and man is God coming to consciousness. God is not personal, 
self-conscious and independent, but the ever streaming imma- 
nence of spirit in matter. The highest conclusion of this vaunted 
philosophy leaves us orphans. The only Deity is an abstraction 
— power without personality, essence without feeling.” The 
weaving of such webs is a melancholy amusement. Though the 
intellect may be beguiled the heart utters its protest. 

Not any more satisfactory are the conclusions of the Induc- . 
tive or Positive Philosophy. Pursuing the opposite or a poste- 
riori course, it seeks to ascend from particulars to the general. 
It is essentially empirical, busying itself with the analysis of | 
nature, with its mere organism and mechanical adjustments. Of 
laws and forces it discourses elegantly, and attributes to their 
operation all manner of wonders. The material universe, it 
holds, is the only reality existing above, beneath and around us. 
It is a huge machine, self-existing and self-adjusting, without 
soul or intelligence, spinning round in obedience to mere ma- 
terial laws. Observing a variety of facts and phenomena, it 
arrives at some general law, and there rests satisfied. It re- 
gards the laws of Nature not as things conceived merely, but as — 
entities ; not as effects of divine working, but as real, inde- 
pendent forces. Unaided, this method of philosophising never 
rises into the supernatural. From a mere law it never infers the 
lawgiver. Mere scientific men, who recognize physical truths in 
their most liberal forms, commonly lose themselves “among the 
windings of Nature. Their God, if, indeed, they acknowledge 
one, is little else than a grand law, into which all other laws are 
resolvable. He is not the life of all that is, a being who feels 
and is felt, who loves and is loved. Science does not always 
awaken devotion. If the ignorant are inclined to superstition, 
the learned are not less to infidelity. Unquestionably the ten- 
dency of physical science has been to materialism. While 
sages lose the idea of an Infinite Spirit in their subtleties, the 
lowly “feel after him and findhim.” Only from the Christian 
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standpoint can natural theology become an available teacher. 
The philosophy of the absolute has culminated in Pantheism 
and the positive philosophy in Atheism. There is little to 
choose between them. “It is all one,” says John Howe, 
“ whether we make nothing to be God or everything, whether 
we allow of no God to worship or leave none to worship him.” 

No man studied Nature more diligently or for a longer time 
than the author of the Kosmos. The period embraced by his life 
is the most remarkable in history. The boundaries of science 
were wonderfully enlarged, and the universe, to human appre- 
hension, immeasurably extended by the discoveries of the teles- 
cope and microscope. And no man perhaps was ever better 
prepared by natural endowment, by general acquaintance with 
science, by extensive travel and observation, and by ar enthusi- 
astic love and devotion, to read and interpret the language of 
Nature. A life of four-score years was dedicated to a general 
survey of the universe. Beginning with the depths of space 
and the regions of the remotest nebulw, he descended through 
the starry zone to which our solar system belongs to our own 
earth, circled by air and ocean, and considered the fulness of 
organic life unfolding itself upon its surface. All that could be 
perceived by the senses, and that had been accumulated by an 
attentive and variously directed study of Nature, constituted the 
material from which his representations were drawn. And yet, 
in all these no hint or trace of the Divine existence did he dis- 
cover. “ That divine idea of the world that lies at the bottom 
of all appearances,” he seems never to have apprehended. The 
Kosmos contains no positive denial of God, only a deep, painful 
and utter silence. The inference is that he regarded such recog- 
nition as unphilosophical and unnecessary. “In reflecting 
upon the physical phenomena and events, and tracing their 
causes by the process.of reason, we become more and more con- 
vinced of the truth of the ancient doctrine that the forces in- 
herent in matter, and those which govern the moral world 
exercise their action under the control of primordial necessity, 
and in accordance with movements occurring at longer or 
shorter.intervals.” It is thus that he announces the ultimate 
conclusion of science. Passing strange is it that one so richly 
endowed by nature, with a knowledge so profound and compre- 
hensive, and placed in the centre of so sublime a circle of wit- 
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nesses, should yet be less wise than Plato, that he should have 
ascended through the starry splendors of the universe, beyond 
the sweep of suns and comets, and found no traces of the living 
God, that he should have traversed earth’s continents, islands 
and oceans, and discovered no shining traces of his feet; but 
after watching so long and earnestly the changes and on-goings 
of the world, so marvellous in their beauty, utility and grandeur, 
he should be satisfied to ascribe all to the agency of “ Primor- 
dial Necessity ?” Is it not strange that he should have been 
willing to pause midway on the ladder of causation, while un- 
created glory and beauty were shining on its summit? And, as 
a matter of taste merely, to say nothing of conviction, is it not 
almost incredible that he could substitute a mere abstraction 
for Infinite Personality and Intelligence ? How could such a 
soulless universe, without a Creator or a Governor, satisfy the 
longings of his heart? Rather might we suppose that after 
wandering through our Father’s house, and neither hearing his 
voice nor realizing his presence, he would have sat down and 
wept his life away in infinite sadness. 

For poets and artists external Nature has other aspects and 
uses. To them she makes her appeal mainly through the 
esthetic faculty. Beauty pitches her tents before them. Gifted 
with keener perceptions and warmer sensibilities than others, 
they reap a richer harvest from the field of Nature. All men 
are more or less conscious of a power in the material objects 
around them, of awakening thoughts and feelings apart from 
the plain and literal impression suggested. by their nature and 
uses. More is conveyed to the mind than meets the eye. Be- 
yond the form and outline presented to the sight, the flower has 
a symbolical character that conveys deeper meaning to the soul. 
The universe has an ideal as well as a real worth, and it is only 
when it is so viewed that we can derive the hidden nurture pro- 
vided for the heart. The first rude impression on the senses is 
refined and exalted by feeling and imagination into forms of 
grandeur and beauty.. Exquisite meanings, unperceived before, 
are lent to familiar things. In trees the cultivated soul per- 
ceives other uses than fruit-bearing, and in the moon and stars 
other offices than those of mere night lamps. The poet asks 
no impertinent questions, indulges in no prying curiosity. Evi- 
dences of design he recognizes without seeking for them, 
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mechanism excites his wonder without raising the question of 
its uses. There is a wide difference between philosophy and 
poetry. The one is the result of intellectual apprehensions, 
the other of impressions on the sensibilities. Philosophy 
reaches its conclusions by reason, poetry by spiritual insight. 
Where philosophy acquires only new facts, poetry acquires also 
fresh inspirations. 

But Nature, without a personal and intelligent Creator, is mute 
and incomprehensible, unsympathizing and unconsoling. The 
religion of the woods and fields, the worship of beauty merely, 
is not Christianity. Poetic sentiment is not scriptural piety, 
nor pleasing reverie intelligent devotion. Perceptions of the 
harmony and glory of the universe without an adequate and 

_ just apprehension of the Creator, as it is communicated through 
the clear and definite utterances of revelation, would sacrifice 
immutable justice to divine benevolence, and lead to a worship 
of God simply as the imagination pictures him to the mind. 
It is a sad thing to mistake the poetic sentiment for religion. 
The faculties may be disciplined, the taste cultivated, and the 
mind peopled with beautiful forms, and yet the soul remain un- 
reconciled to God, and wholly ignorant of its higher spiritual 
relations. 

But this Nature-worship does not exist simple and pure. 
Revelation sheds “a light that never was on sea and shore.” 
Even the most wayward genius cannot live and work in the 
presence of Christianity without being in some measure moulded — 

. by its influence. Unconsciously, almost, the poet adopts the 
sentiment and language consecrated to a higher worship, Much 
of the fascinating charm which a devout naturalism throws 
over some of the noblest creations of literature is really due to 
the Christian element. Whatever of tender, thoughtful, spirit- 
ual aspiration it breathes has been awakened by the word more 
than by the works of God. It is a strange mystery of human 
life that some of the most elevated. effusions in devotional litera- 

ture should have been the offspring of unrenewed and unsancti- 
fied minds. In the sanctuary and in the closet these cherished 
strains are employed as the appropriate utterances of pious 
souls in their highest moods of devotion. Nights of sorrow 
and days of care have been cheered by these sacred songs. The 
truest Christian life has found in them the fitting expression of 
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its penitence, its faith, its love and joyful assurance. Is genius, 
then, naturally and essentially religious, or do we not, in our ad- 
miration for its exalted productions, leave out of sight the dis- 
tinction between gifts and graces, between mere transient in- 
spirations and fixed motives of genuine piety? Men have their 
temporary impulses of purer and better feeling, and in such 
moments they often become the unconscious instruments of 
good to others. When the occasion is past, nothing more is left 
of the radiance than of sunset when the night has closed in. 

For the right understanding of Nature, the devout mind has 
a divine interpreter and guide. The word of God is the best 
commentary upon the works of God. The Bible is the only 
true key to their mystic language. It is no strange thing that 
the wisest philosophers should have mistaken the origin of the 
universe and missed its meaning. They groped in darkness, 
and could get no answers to their “obstinate questionings.” As 
to its history and design, Nature was silent, dumb. But the 
first sentence of that marvellous book scattered forever the dark- 
ness that brooded over the mystery: “ In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” All doubt is solved by that sim- 
ple yet sublime announcement. This world is not eternal ; it 
had a beginning. It is not the offspring of chance; it had an 
intelligent Creator. 

In Hebrew poetry we see how inspired men eyed Nature. 
They never depict it as a self-dependent object, glorious in its 
action and itself, but always in immediate relation to a higher 
spiritual power. “To the Hebrews the external universe is just 
a bright or black screen, concealing God. ll things are full of, © 
yet all distinct from him. That cloud on the mountain is his 
covering ; that muttering from the chambers of thunder is his 
voice ; that sound in the top of the mulberry trees is his going ; 
in that wind which bends the forests or curls the clouds he is 
walking ; that sun is his still commanding eye. Whither can 
they go from his spirit ? whither can they flee from his presence? 
At every step and in every circumstance they feel themselves 
God-inclosed, God-filled, and God-breathing men, with a spirit- 
ual presence lowering or smiling on them from the sky, sounding 
in the wild tempest, or creeping in panic stillness across the sur- 
face of the earth ; and if they turn within, lo! it is there also,— 
an eye hung in the central darkness of their own hearts.” 
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What is true of Hebrew poetry, is true also of our Saviour’s 


‘ parables. They spiritualize Nature, impart life and meaning to 


the most common things. Nature is not dead, nor speechless, 
but a teacher of divine truths. The birds of the air, the flowers 
of the field, the trees of the forest, and the stones by the way- 
side, have their lessons of divine meaning. A new beauty and 
splendor play over the visible world. Without the spiritual 
eye and the discipline of faith, in things unseen, we should miss 
the depth of significance in all this symbolism. Religion re- 
stores man to the original privileges of his nature, and admits 
him into communion with the spirit of the Creator, and into 
contact with all knowledge. Nature undergoes no outward 
change to his eye, but undergoes a far deeper transfiguration to 
his spirit. As the poet sees more in Nature than other men, in 
the rose a richer red, in the sky a deeper azure, on the sea a 
finer foam, and in the stars a more sparkling splendor, so does 
the new man perceive in creation a high spiritual meaning never 
found by any poetic insight. “Earth fills her lap with splen- 
dors” not her own. Nothing is common, no spot is barren, but 
all things are colored by the religious affections. Nor are the 
sounds less significant than the scenes. When God has once 
spoken to the heart, we hear a thousand harmonies to which 
the ear would otherwise be insensible. The world itself becomes 
a sacred harp of many strings, giving forth unceasing notes of 
the eternal melody. Not alone is it heard in the song of. birds, 
in running streamlets, in waving pines, in the ocean surge and 
the rolling thunder, but in the joy of insects as they hum their 
quiet tune. When in full sympathy with Nature, the soul listens 
to the quiet undertone in which she breathes her most sacred 
melodies, heedless of those strains that captivate the grosser 
ears of the multitude. Though only faint whispers, though in- 
articulate and not to be translated into common language, they 
steal into the soul and enter as elements into its best thoughts 
and feelings. And there are moments when the very silence of 
Nature is audible and speaks of God. The Christian faith is 
that the spirit of God lives throughout the universe, and in the 
human heart, and that the more we commune with this spirit, 
the more our eyes and ears and spiritual senses become open to 
perceive him in all things around us. 
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(6) Toe ImmatertaL Mrnp.—According to the terminology of 
the modern philosophy, whatever is may be comprehensively ° 
divided into matter and spirit, subject and object. Hence haye 
arisen the two grand departments of science, Physics and Meta- 
physics, the one devoted to the investigation of matter, the other 
of mind. Though starting from similar premises, and proceed- 
ing on the same principle of induction, yet their progress has 
been unequal, and their results brought into invidious compari- 
son. Natural science, as having to do with the outward and 
visible, has ever been the more popular with the multitude, but 
mental science, having for its field the invisible and ideal, has 
greater fascination for the anointed few. The two cannot, how- | 
ever, be presented in any method of sharp antithesis without 
manifest injustice, since they are not opposite but codrdinate, 
not antagonistic, but conplemental rather, and mutually de- 
pendent. 

Man is a compendium and epitome of all God’s work. His 
position is central and mediate, connecting him by threads of 
relationship in the scale of being with all things above and be- 
low him. In man the whole argument is best concentrated. He 
is in himself a living embodiment of all the evidences. If you 
want the argument from design, you behold in his physical frame 
the most perfect of all known organizations. If you seek the 
argument from being, man in his conscious dependence has the 
clearest conviction of that independent and absolute One on 
which his own being reposes. Desire you the argument from 
reason and morals ?. The human mind is the only known repos- 
itory of both. Man, created in the image of God, is, in fact, a 
microcosm, a universe in himself. But it is not as earth-born 
or clay-built that he presents the strongest claims upon our at- 
tention. Without the informing mind, he would be simply the 
noblest of animals. Mind is the chief nronument of creative 
wisdom, and bears most legibly upon its front the image and 
superscription of its Maker. 

Over the entrance to the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, while 
yet its oracle uttered responses to the multitudes who brought 
thither their votive offerings, was inscribed, in golden letters, 
that most venerated maxim of the ancients, “ Know thyself.” 
Its authorship was claimed for more than one philosopher, but 
it was generally thought to contain such weight of sense and 
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wisdom as appeared too great to be ascribed to any man. “EF 
eelo descendit””—“ it came down from heaven,’—said a Roman 
poet. But whether it be Delphic divinity or Grecian philosophy, 
it is worthy of the profoundest consideration. It turns our at- 
tention from the outer to the inner world ; from the material to 
the spiritual. 

Mind! what a depth of mysterious meaning does that little 
word contain. Whocan fathom it? “ Mind is that which thinks 
and wills, reasons and remembers, immaterial and immortal,” 
say the books. They determine its powers, distinguish its 
functions and describe its phenomena, but what is it? The 
philosophy of six thousand years has failed to return any ade- 
quate answer. Locke and Kant are not any wiser than Plato 
and Aristotle. Thoughts are the mind’s pulsations, and words 
its signals and symbols, but its essence is inscrutable. Wonder- 
ful are its manifestations and achievements. It is the true en- 
ergy, the source and centre of all power. Physically man is one 
of the feeblest and most defenceless of creatures. Reason 
alone gives him the supremacy. What can resist the cunning 
of his right hand, or withstand the gaze of his intelligent eye ? 
Brute strength is subdued and controlled by his superior will, 
and the material forces of the universe are brought into subser- 
vience to his designs in pushing onward human progress. Air 
and water, fire and vapor, light and electricity are employed as 
his ministering servants. Real power lies not in bone, muscle 
and sinew, but in the will that energizes and directs them. 
Thought is the most powerful of human forces. Its develop- 
ment may be slow and noiseless, yet it is grand and irresistible. 

One of the highest prerogatives.of mind is to create. In an 
absolute sense, this power belongs only to the Infinite. The 
bringing into existence the material universe was the making of 
the ideal, actual. At humble distance and on a limited scale, 
man does the same, and creates whenever he realizes his thought 
in word or act. The inward ever moulds the outward. Imagi- 
nation forms and peoples new worlds for itself. Art constitutes 
the appropriate sphere of this divine prerogative of genius. 
Herein art is superior to science. Science only discovers, but 
art creates. The press, the power-loom and the steam engine 
are the embodiment of the mind’s conception of utility. Tem- 
ples and statues and pictures are the fixing into substance the 
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idegl and invisible. The highest Grecian conception of archi- 
tectural proportion and beauty was the Parthenon. “ Strasbu 
Cathedral is a material counterpart of the soul of Erwin Stein- 
bach.” The Iliad, the Divina Comedia, and Paradise Lost are 
creations. So are the Oratorios-of Handel, and the Sonatas of 
Beethoven. Mind rears the most enduring monuments. The 
noblest achievements of the past ‘in arts and arms live in the 
records of genius. Actions the most sublime and impressive 
are limited to time and space, but thought is free and wanders 
through eternity. All that survives of Jew, or Greek, or Roman 
is embalmed in their literature. When Alexander was asked 
whether he would rather be Homer or Achilles, he replied by 
asking which was the greater honor, to be the victor or the herald 
in the Olympic games. Yet only the herald could give immor- 
tality to the victor. Aristotle and Alexander were teacher and 
pupil. Alexander founded the Macedonian empire, which 
scarcely survived its brilliant chief; Aristotle established a sys- 
tem of philosophy that has moulded the thinking of millions for 
twenty-two centuries. 

A wonderful and mysterious power is Memory. It is the 
mind’s immortalizing faculty. It is only in the soul that this 
visible creation will by and by exist at all. It is only in your 
deathless memory that its fair scenes and curious objects will ere 
long survive ; but there they can never die. Already the face 
of things has entirely changed since the days of Solomon. No 
limner has preserved the aspect of Palestine as his poetic father 
viewed it. But there are memories in which it still lives. The 
well of Bethlehem, its streets, its horses and its stables, as they 
stood a thousand years before the Saviour of the world was 
born ; the copse where the young shepherd cut his crook, and 
the bazaar where he bought his harp; the slopes tufted with 
hyssop and elastic with thyme, where his broad-tailed flocks 
cropped the herbage, and the trees where they rested at noon; 
the muster of the Philistines on one side of the torrent and 
Israel on the other,—all these have vanished from under the 
sun, but all these are still vivid in the strengthened memory of 
the spectator. The earth in its present arrangements will not 
abide forever. It will soon be burned up, along with all its 
works. Its present races will be annihilated, or only recognized 
as dim fossils in the calcined strata, and the very books which 
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have been engraven and painted to represent their forms, shall 
perish in the mighty conflagration. But even then there will 
be tablets of Nature numerous as the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and what museums have failed to keep will be still se- 
cure in the fire-proof cabinets of saintly recollection. No eagle 
will then poise in the vacant firmament, but its restful gyrations, 
its sunward aspirations will be present to that mind which used 
to associate with it the self-renovating efforts of prayer. There — 
will then be no Jacob’s well, but its deep shaft and shady canopy 
will still be pictured in her memory, who, one summer afternoon, 
found resting there a stranger, and obtained from him the water 
of everlasting life. There will be no Patmos there, but its creeks 
and caverns will all be mapped in his affectionate fancy who 
found it the open gate of the New Jerusalem. 

(c) ProvipENcE ; History.—From creation to providence,— 
from mind to moral government,—the transition is natural and 
easy. Creator and Governor are correlative. Divine Providence 
is a necessary deduction from the Divine Existence. Whatever 
God creates he will infallibly conserve and control. Well ordered 
minds shrink from chaos or chance as from a reign of terror. 
Rather than the universe should be the sport of fortune, the 
wiser heathen handed it over to the dominion of inexorable Fate. 
Better that it should move around in grooves of adamant than 
float at random like the thistle-down in the air, or the bubbles 
on the waters. Plato devoutly recognized an all-wise Ruler, as 
well as an almighty Creator. A failure to control affairs from a 
lack of knowledge, or a lack of interest, was to him a thought 
of dark discomfort. ‘“ Let us by no means receive this notion 
respecting God ; for we should form a conception neither holy 
nor true.” All derived and dependent existences demand the 
constant exertions of conservative power. God alone is self- 
sufficient and all-sufficient. Providence is on our side but a 
continuous act of creation. Creation is the universe in its re- 
lation to space ; Providence is the universe in its relation to 
time, and God stands to both in a connection most immediate 
and indispensable. Inconceivable is it that such varied and 
complicated movements could go on from age to age without col- 
lision, pause, or deviation, unless infinite power and wisdom 
were concerned in their direction. 
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But what is the nature and extent of this supervision? Is it 
general or particular, constant or occasional? Is it mediate or 
immediate, active or efficient, or simply observant and passive ? 
According to their ideas of God men will make answer. The 
question of an eternal Providence is easily disposed of by those 
who deny the Divine Existence. Epicureans and Pantheists ut- 
terly ignore it. The universe is fatherless, and we are all 
orphans. Philosophy and Theology have not always been in 
harmony in their teachings. Philosophy is satisfied to refer 
everything to the operation of general laws and inherent forces, 
The universe is governed by a natural order, pre-arranged and 
fixed, and leaving no room or occasion for special interposition 
or remedial aid. It seeks to relieve the Creator of all direct and 
efficient control, as if it were a weariness and disturbance, and 
claims for second causes an absolute existence. Any necessity 
for immediate and constant superintendence, any concern for 
minute and trivial particulars is reckoned an evidence of weak- 
ness and limitation. A system rendered complete and inde- 
pendent by its original adjustment, and needing no supervision, 
it deems a far worthier type of the divine intelligence than one 
that is controlled in its every movement by the immediate pres- 
ence and will of its Creator. Philosophy thus strangely seeks 
to honor God by placing him at the utmost possible distance in 
the background of his works. An idle deity, and not one every- 
where active and vigilant, seems to be all that is wanted. 

Theology, on the other hand, makes God central, and_ all 
things relative and dependent. The laws by which the world is 
conserved and all its on-goings directed are in truth the “ or- 
dinances of heaven.” No creature is self-sufficient ; no organi- 
zation is independent. Gravitation is but the efficient expres- 
sion of the divine will in the orderly movements of Nature. His 
providence is co-extensive with his work, operative wherever 
there are beings to be controlled, or material organizations to 
demand its efficient aid. It is equally present, and as really 
concerned with the minute as with the magnificent; in the 
world of wonders visited by the telescope as in the not less 
marvellous world revealed by the microscope. Not a sparrow 
falls to the ground unheeded, and the very hairs of our heads 
are all numbered. It must needs be special and particular, 
otherwise .it would be partial and incomplete. The whole in- 
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eludes the parts, and the perfection of the whole involves a care 
for every part. In the chain of events all the links are con- 
nected and dependent. To the free world of mind it extends 
also its efficiency and supervision, embracing in its control all 
the thoughts and volitions and actions of men. Consciousness 
assures us of the fullest liberty, while reason convinces us that 
God is sovereign. Great is the mystery:of Providence! Deep 
and high must be the knowledge that can comprehend and ad- 
minister it. 

In the method of divine government are to be recognized the 
workings of both the natural and the supernatural. Many of 
the operations of Nature as well as of the events of human life 
may be referred at once to the control of general and unvarying 
laws. Uniformity in the sphere of cause and effect, of ante- 
cedent and consequent, is a matter of calculation. Thus the 
aliernation of day and night and the change of the seasons are 
reckoned upon as events that are infallible. So with the ordi- 
nary processes of growth and reproduction. The seed is cast 
into the earth, and the harvest is secured by the combined ac- 
tion of soil, and sun, and atmosphere. These established laws 
form the sufficient warrant for the husbandman’s labor and ex- 
pectation. Not less uniform and certain in their operation are 
some laws in the intellectual and moral world. Upon our faith 
in them are based all efforts in education, in the development 
of the faculties, and the formation of character. The connec- 
tion is immediate between cause and effect, between means and 
end. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he alsoreap. Seed 
and fruit cannot be dissevered. Virtue and happiness, crime 
and misery are inseparably linked together. From the charac- 
ters of men we may predict their destiny. A large class of 
events that befall mankind are such as they can anticipate by 
ordinary foresight and sagacity. A knowledge of the past en- 
able us to forecast the future. “ The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be.” Human life*is ever the same—a few 
smiles and many tears, a little love and infinite strife. The 
same struggles and pursuits are perpetually renewed. Many 
things are common to the race. “ One event happeneth to them 
all.” Life is, therefore, a calculation ; to-day is the prophecy 
of to-morrow. 
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But while the warp is made up of orderly sequences, the woof 
is composed, for the most part, of the unforeseen, casual and 
contingent. Causes are remote or hidden, and the law that 
governs the procession of events is inscrutable. To us these 
events are mere fortuities which no human sagacity can foretell. 
The scenes are shifted by invisible hands. Seldom do events 
turn out as we anticipated. The life we are living is not the life 
we had planned. Our ideal has not been realized. What 
strange and improbable things have happened, yet most import- 
ant in their influence upon character and destiny. Our present 
place of abode, our connections and our friendships, our sue- 
cesses and failures, who could have predicted any of them? 
By the simplest incidents, an unexpected meeting with a friend, 
a casual introduction to a stranger, the missing of a conveyance, 
or a slight indisposition, has changed the whole course of life 
into new channels. Life is full of sudden changes, special inter- 
positions, and glad or sad surprises. And yet the contingent 
and occasional—what are called fortuities—are not without law 
and order. Comets have their orbits as well as planets. Gen- 
eral and unvarying laws simply announce, but do not circum- 
scribe the divine operations. It were to limit the Holy One to 
suppose that he had “spent himself wholly in the course of 
custom, or mortgaged his infinite resources to Nature.” Whether 
the specialties are the result of pre-arrangement, or born for the 
occasicn, is of no moment since they are equally certain. As 
the occasion and the call are not unforeseen, it may be deter- 
mined beforehand that sequences shall be: varied and modified to 
meet the present exigency. Providence is full of deep and in- 
scrutable mysteries. In his wondrous plan room is found for 
special interpositions, for prayer, and even for miracles. Though 
every effort to reconcile divine government and human freedom 
has failed, yet both must co-exist. And though “in the human 
_ soul we have a theatre whose scenery seems not all pre-arranged, 
and whose drama is ever Open to new developmenis,” yet there 
is no faltering or uncertainty in the march of events to the final 
issue. “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments and 
his ways past finding out!” 

A special Providence is both scriptural and philosophical, yet 
it is hardly recognized in real life. Its operations, while recog- 
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nized in the dead past, are too much excluded from the living 
present. Golden ages there have been, full of God and God-like 
men, but the world is now regarded as empty and barren. Enoch 
and Abraham, Jacob and David walked with God on life’s com- 
mon way. No such honor is accorded to living saints, even in 
their most exalted moments. It is presumption now for a child 
of God to claim Divine Providence as his inheritance. Stilling 
and Miller, with their simple and heroic faith, were mere enthu- 
siasts. But though no pillar of fire or of cloud now appears to 
guide his people, God directs their progress by an unseen hand. 
God is, and is our Father. Does he feed the ravens and let his 
people starve? Will he clothe the lily, and cast the orphan 
naked upon the world? Whata mistake, as well as crime, to 
separate God from our personal interests and every-day life. 
What loneliness it creates in the soul; what solitude in the 
world. The soul cries out for the living God. There is calm- 
ness and joy and strength in living ever in the divine thought, 
conscious of his being and presence. By his presence life is en- 
nobled and made sacred. 

History is the record of the scheme of Divine Providence as 
unfolded in time. No man can read history aright who does not 
recognize God init. The natural and supernatural, the human 
and divine are everywhere intermingled. Religiously considered, 
society is nota mere aggregate of individuals, but an organic 
whole. It is the living body, of which nations, families and in- 
dividuals are constituent members. Humanity is not an ab- 
straction, or simply a generalization of particulars. The race 
has an existence as distinct and real as the individual, the series 
as well as the separate links. Individuals are but bubbles on 
the stream, or billows on the ocean, distinct yet a part of the 
whole. History is the story of the race, and its divine hand- 
ling. Itis not the aggregate sum of personal narratives, but 
“the essence of all biographies.” Representative men, prophets,. 
monarchs, warriors and legislators, who think, speak and act for 
the times become historic not because of persona! peculiarities, 
but because they partake more largely than others of the com- 
mon life. Itis only when a thought commands the faith of 
others, or an act embodies the instincts of all, that it can enter 
into history, and become a world-thought and a world-act. 
Often some great or beautiful conception in the mind of the 
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race struggles long and vainly for utterance until some pre- 
eminent voice pronounces the magic word, and it finds a response 
in every heart. Undue credit or discredit is commonly given to 
individuals for their achievements or failures. Instead of crea- 
ting their age, heroes are quite as often its creations. Instead 
of the prime movers of radical changes, they are mere products 
or exponents. Not to recognize a wise adaptation of means to 
ends, and of instrumentalities to the work to be accomplished, 
is to overlook the Divine element in history. There are no un- 
designed coincidences. When the great curtain rises, the per- 
formers are already on the stage. When the tendency of the 
stream is to change its course ; when states are to be founded 
or consolidated ; when revolutions are to be set in motion or 
brought to a successful issue ; when great principles in politics 
or religion are to be agitated and settled, the right men are at 
hand to accomplish the divine behests. Though their birth may 
have been unheralded, and their childhood have been encircled 
by no auguring halo, though their discipline and training may 
have been carried on in obscurity, and by unconscious agencies, 
yet when the hour strikes they are forthcoming with their high 
commissions, ready armed for their work. History must be stu- 
died with an eye to the whole in order to obtain an insight into 
the separate parts. The years serve to explain the days, and 
the days interpret the hours. The whole is a grand drama, 
having the earth for its stage, all the generations of men for its 
characters, and its time from the creation to the present hour. 
For its full comprehension we musi wait for its last grand act. 
All history in its innermost nature is sacred. As religion is 
the chief fact in regard to men and nations, so also it is the 
soul of history. No other interest is so vital, or so powerfully 
affects all the movements of society. Take Christianity out of 
the history of the world for the past two thousand years, and 
what have you left? Augustine, in his City of God, seems to 
have had gleams of true insight into the divine plan,—a plan in 
which the Church includes the world, and not the world the 
Church, and the natural and material is ever wholly subordinate 
to the supernatural and spiritual. It was a brave attempt of 
Edwards, also, to trace its evolution and progress through all 
the course of time. The scheme for the redemptionof men from 
the power of evil, which involved that mystery’of mysteries, the 
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incarnation of the Son of God, is the grand plot of Providence. 
All the ongoings of the world are for the sake of this,—nationali- 
ties, governments, commerce, art, literature, and civilization. 
One law, one aim and divine intent runs through allthings. The 
Cross is central, not only the central doctrine in theology, but 
the central fact in history. See how in sacred history all its 
various narrations, its small and great events, the secret actions 
of individuals, and the rise and fall of nations, are made to have 
reference to the one great tragic event,—the crucifixion of the 
world’s Redeemer,—an event foretold for centuries, and looked 
for by the pagan world without comprehending it, mighty in its 
preparations and overwhelming in its consequences. For four 
thousand years all things pointed forward to Calvary, and since 
the sacrifice is finished, all things point backward to that one 
little spot in time and space of such strange and surpassing in- 
terest. History, like prophecy, can be fully interpreted only 
when itis finished. In the issue of events alone can we discover 
the divine purpose. Passing events we can not understand ; the 
times that are over us are often dark and full of mystery. After 
the strong wind, after the earthquake, and after the fire, came 
the still small voice revealing to the prophet the true significance 
of the divine visitation. 

(d) THe Hoty Scriprures.—Has God spoken in an authenti- 
cated form to man? Is there any more special revelation than 
that which is written on the face of Nature, and in the soul of 
man? Is the Bible an inspired revelation? This opens the 
whole question of the “ Evidences.” Many accept it as the 
teachings of authority and immemorial tradition. They have 
never learned to doubt or question its genuineness and authen- 
ticity. They religiously shun all debates and pass through life 
happy in the unsuspecting faith of childhood. Others less rev- 
erent, or more inquisitive, demand proofs, and can find quiet 
only in the conclusions of logic. Nor are proofs wanting, varied, 
strong, convincing. The Sacred Book has passed through the 
ordeal of the severest examiration. No question in the circle of 
the sciences has so agitated and interested the minds of men, 
and it is now no assumption to claim that its authority is fully 
established. We have the highest appropriate evidence, amount- 
ing to moral certainty. It bears internal and indubitable evi- 
dence of its divine authorship. In its elevation and reach of 
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thought, in its grandeur of conception and benevolence of 
design, it far transcends the highest efforts of human genius, 
Though written by different men, and at distant intervals, yet 
in its doctrines and spirit it is perfectly accordant and harmoni- 
ous. Such a unity amidst variety could only be secured by the 
fact that “ Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” The Bible is unlike any other book. It furnishes. 
its own credentials. An indescribable air of independence, un- 
consciousness and supremacy exalts and isolates it. Its utter- 
ances are oracular, and have a self-recommending force. No 
other book has ever gained such an ascendancy over the human 
mind. From its teachings philosophy has derived her clearest 
light, and legislation its highest sanctions. It is the ultimate 
appeal in morals and religion. It imparts sacredness and sig- 
nificance to the marriage vow, pours the richest balm into the 
bosom of sorrow, and pronounces over the cold, dark grave words. 
of consolation and hope. If God has ever spoken in the lan- 
guage of men, we must recognize in the Scriptures that “sure 
word of prophecy.” It speaks directly to the soul, and meets 
the necessities deeper down than any other. Its sublime and 
momentous truths constitute their own evidences. It is not 
simply a question of degrees, nor is it decided by a balance of 
probabilities. There is a shorter and surer road to conviction. 
Within the depth of the human heart there is an unwritten rev- 
elation which accords with the external revelation in the Scrip- 
ture. When brought face to face with it, we recognize immedi- 
ately and intuitively its reality and truthfulness. We know it to 
be from God, not by testimony or demonstration, but because we 
feel it in our inmost souls. What a wide and multifarious range of 
subjects does the Bible embrace,—cosmogony, history, philoso- 
phy, jurisprudence, prophecy, ethics, and religion ; and in what 
a variety of forms is the truth conveyed,—prose, poetry, apo- 
logue, allegory, type, and symbol. It is a book of aphorisma,. 
axioms and eternal principles. Its gold is found in ingots, and 
not in leaf and beaten work. It is wonderfully suggestive ; what 
pregnant hints, what startling intimations, what gleams of far-off 
insight. How instinct are its sentences with great realities ; 
how emphatic often are its smallest particles. 

How shall we know what is the mind of the Spirit? This is . 
the question of questions. So far as it has anything in common 
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with other books, the ordinary canons of interpretation must 
apply to it. But it differs from all other books in its author, 
its subject and its end. It deals with the unknown, the super- 
natural, the infinite. We cannot see with the eye of sense, nor 
can we interpret the spiritual by the natural. Regard must be 
had to its whole spirit and design. No uninspired interpretation 
is authoritative or infallible. Private judgment is our inalien- 
able birthright. God makes his appeals to it in his lively ora- 
cles, and we dare not wholly surrender it. But as all men are 
wiser than any one man, where there is any doubt it is safe to 
give heed to the teaching of the Church. The common faith of 
Christians is more likely to be true than the opinion of an in- 
dividual. All parts of the Scriptures are not alike easy of com- 
prehension, but the things that are essential to our salvation are 
plain. The great facts, the vital truths of religion, may be read 
and known of all men. The Cross looms up on Calvary and 
may be seen by every eye. The way to it cannot be mistaken 
by the wise or the unwise, for the steps are cut in the rock. 
But there are difficulties, things hard to be. understood. Of 
some things there is, as yet, only a partial unveiling. Others 
cannot be adequately expressed in human Janguage. Some are 
dark from excess of light, and the deep things of God lie above 
and beyond finite comprehension. 

For the full comprehension of the Divine Word how manifold 
are the requisite qualifications. It appeals to the whole man, 
to his understanding, his reason, to his imagination and his af- 
fections. Intelligence is the prime necessity, and there is ample 
scope for the very highest. Human intellects differ as widely in 
capacity as one star differeth from another star in glory, yet 
every man receives according to his measure, be he child or 
sage. The dew-drop reflects the sunlight as really, though not 
as powerfully as the moon and stars. The most capacious soul 
must always reap the richest harvest. Through long ages what 
profound and earnest attention has been given to this book, and 
yet so many things that we desire to look into are still enveloped 
in darkness and mystery. The keenest and most searching in- 
tellects have failed to discover all its hid treasures. Reason, 
with its longest line, has gained no soundings in its lower deeps, 
and imagination has paused in its flight, wearied and exhausted 
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far below its empyrean. Cherubic inteiligence is baffled in its 
endeavors to gain a full comprehension. 

Discipline and culture supplement our natural endowments 
and render them more available and efficient. Whatever en- 
larges the soul’s capacities and strengthens its faculties ; what- 
ever divests it of ignorance or error, whatever gives it deeper 
insight or longer apprehension makes it a more fitting organ of 
divine knowledge. The acquisitions of language, science, art 
and philosophy, all of which are made the media of divine com- 
munications serve to enlarge and enrich it. But if there be 
need of a burnished intellect, there is still greater need of a pure 
and loyal heart. As in the mysteries of the Eastern religions, 
the first ceremony was the purification of the worshipper, so not 
until men are prepared to receive the truth will she reveal her- 
self to them. A wide difference is discernible between the 
truths of science and the truths of religion. In science knowl- 
edge precedes conviction, but in the Gospel it is only through 
faith that we attain saving knowledge. Truths of science are 
given to all men alike, irrespective of taste or character. They 
bestir no emotion, and the interest in them is general and not 
personal. But the truths of religion reach the mind through 
the affections. Likes or dislikes influence the judgment and the 
feelings too often determine our faith. Men are skeptical not 
because the gospel does not commend itself to them as a divine 
record, but because they lack the preparation of heart to receive 
it. What amount of knowledge any man shall gain from the 
Scriptures must depend very much upon the temper which he 
brings to the investigation. A heart quickened by the Holy 
Spirit will find God’s meaning in the words and symbols he has 
given us. To appreciate any work of high art the soul must be 
in harmony with the artist. Let the canvass glow as it will, if 
we have not the eye of faith, its highest excellence will escape 
us. The sensibilities and imagination must be brought into ex- 
ercise to feel and realize the artist’s conception. All deep 
knowledge of the things of God must be attained in the same 
way, by purity of heart, by exaltations of feeling, and by rising 
into full communion with him. 

The higher sphere is shut out from the merely natural man as 
the world is from the biind. Many have an eye for Nature who 
have not that profound feeling which transfigures it. Where 
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there is no lack of knowledge there may yet be want of that 
higher inspiration whereby outward objects are capable of 
filling the breast of refined emotion. The landscape of Pales- 
tine may wear the same external aspect to the Bedouin Arab as 
it does to the Christian pilgrim, but what a difference in the 
thoughts and feelings which it awakens. The wild, untutored 
son of the desert sees little more in it than meets the eye. 
Rocks and water, earth and sky, are to him jusé what they ap- 
pear. Zion and Olivet, Tabor and Hermon, are only so many 
not very striking mountains, and none of the waters of Israel 
can rival Arbana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus. Nothing he 
finds to quicken thought or stir the heart in all these surround- 
ings. But to the Christian it is holy ground. His sentiments 
are awed and elevated by a sense of divinity. Everywhere he 
is encircled with the mementoes of human salvation. Many 
tokens of both covenants appeal to his senses. On every side 
lie— 
‘‘__Those holy fields 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 

For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 


Hill and valley, grove and stream, serve to recall its ancient 
glory. The hoary ruins, the stones of many generations, are 
eloquent. Not a scene is there unconnected with sacred memo- 
ries and associations. Here the seers were wrapped in pro- 
phetic visions,—there angels descended and were entertained by 
saints. Calvary is still witness to that tragedy of infinite love 
and sorrow, where the Mighty One bowed his head in death— 
Olivet the spot where he entered his cloud chariot and was 
taken up. The night wind, as it sweeps through Gethsemane, 
sorrowfully repeats his sighs and moans. Kedron and the Jor- 
dan, in their gentle flow, seem to murmur perpetually of his 
name, and Gennessaret gives back, with a glory undimmed, the 
dear face and form once mirrored in its quiet depths. 

All who read their Bibles do not discover the same things in 
it. Hardly could it have been less intelligible to multitudes, in 
an unknown tongue. It is-a strange book and full of dark utter- 
ances. But for others its words are pregnant with meaning and 
instinct with life. One can never go deeper than the letter, 
while another discovers more than he reads. We marvel at the 
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dulness of the first disciples, at the crude, inadequate or erroneous 
conceptions they entertained of their Master’s character and 
mission. Into his profoundly spiritual discourses they had 
scarcely the faintest gleam of insight. A master in Israel could 
only marvel at the new birth, and to the cultured Greek the 
Cross, with its sublime mysteries, was but foolishness. And 
still, the Bible speaks in parables. Reason cannot rise above 
the natural. Hence the cold, barren, meagre theology which 
many derive from the Gospels. Justification in the writings of 
Paul, and on the lips of Luther, was a word of power, a doctrine 
all luminous with heaven’s light and love, but it now stands in 
many books accounted orthodox, for the mere letter without the 
life of their doctrine. The wisdom of the schools avails little; 
mere genius and learning can never fathom the mind of the 
Spirit. Many a scholar has spent a lifetime in the study of bib- 
lical literature and exegesis, and sunk at last into the grave as 
destitute of spiritual life as the clods that covered him, or the 
cold marble that perpetuated his memory. He could enunciate 
all the perfections and attributes of God, and arrange in admi- 
rable proportion the whole system of revealed truth, and yet the 
seal was never removed from his inward eye. According to the 
scriptural mode of conception, truth is not a mere abstraction 
of the intellect, but also pertains to the affections and the life. 
It is useless to theorize where the sensation alone can impart 
the knowledge. Knowledge gained by experience is the most 
certain and satisfactory ; conviction is wrought on subjective no 
less than objective grounds. The wisdom in the Divine ar- 
rangement as shown in that assurance does not depend solely 
upon the array of evidences, but upon experience and feeling. 
There is a knowledge of God that can only be acquired by 
constant and intimate communion with him. It is then that, in 
accordance with his promise, he manifests himself to those who 
seek him as he does not to the world, whispering to them in lan- 
guage which others do not understand. What they are permit- 
ted to see and hear might gain small credence in the world, but 
they would as soon doubt their own ccnsciousness as the reality 
of the divine communications. Howe in his Blessedness of the 
Righteous, and Baxter in his Saints’ Rest, have written of God 
and heavenly things as few uninspired men have ever done, but 
who will affirm that they have given form and expression to all 
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that was revealed to their faith. In their seasons of rapt and 
holy communion with God, there were visions of glory floating 
before their mind’s eye not less real and entrancing, if less mi- 
raculous, than those which met the Apostle’s gaze when caught 
up to the Paradise of God. Human language failed to convey 
their impressions. They were such as could not be transferred 
to the consciousness of others. 


‘« Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Vision is deeper than all thought ; 
Mind to mind can never teach 
What unto itself is taught.” 





LETTER TO THE EDITORS FROM REV. JOHN B. ADGER, D.D. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


[We very cordially insert the subjoined letter from Dr. Adger. We would 
not willingly do any injustice to Dr. Thornwell’s memory, and those who 
know our animus in preparing the brief notice of his works, which would 
have been more extended had they been received earlier, know that it was 
our desire to do him the fullest justice. We will therefore say a word to pre- 
clude misconception on each of the two points in our notice to which Dr. 
Adger objects. 

1. Dr. Thornwell did certainly say, in substance to the writer, at Roches- 
ter, what we have heard others speak of his having said to them also, that 
he was ‘‘ especially earnest and anxious that the view of the Boards he was 
advocating should be adopted by the Church, because he expected the dis- 
ruption of the nation, and he desired to have the Church organized on such 
a basis that it could remain unbroken after the country should be divided.” 
We do not now pretend to remember the ipsissima verba. Undeniably, we 
and others so understood him. But neither we nor others understood him 
as acting ‘‘ any indirect part on that occasion.” Quite otherwise. We under- 
stood the views he so eloquently advocated to have been his solemn and long- 
settled convictions. This, however, was quite consistent with his pressing them 
with unusual earnestness at that time, in the hope their adoption might avert 
a great impending calamity. What he regarded as the logical connection 
between different theories of the mutual relation of the Church and the 
Boards, and the continued unity or disruption of the Church we are not sure 
of, nor are we bound to show. Wesupposed, however, that in destroying the 
centralization of power which he saw and disliked in Church Boards, and 
leaving it more with the Church Judicatories he felt that in case of a dis- 
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Solution of the Union, the Church might retain its unity intact by leaving 
the missionary and like concerns of the Church in each section of the coun- 
try to the management of its own church courts. What we referred to as an 
‘* exceptional manifestation,” was not the doctrines advocated, but the tem- 
per betrayed in some stages of this discussion, especially that part of it now 
published in Vol. IV, p. 242, ef seg. We cannot believe that some things said 
here about Dr. Hodge were a normal, and not ‘‘an exceptional manifestation 
due to an accidental cause ;” they seem to us unlike Dr Thornwell. 

2. In regard to the second passage to which Dr. Adger objects, we simply 
ask our readers to note precisely what our language, as quoted by him, is, 
He objects to the ‘‘ implication that Dr. Thornwell was a political leader of 
the South, in particular the statement that he led the State into secession.” 
This is not our statement. We said that ‘“‘ more even than the great states- 
man (Calhoun), he wrought out the ethical and religious platform on which 
slavery and secession planted themselves.” This we certainly believe to be 
true. Certainly, more than Calhoun or any one else, he wrought out “ the 
ethical and religious platform” on which the conscience and Christianity of 
the South planted themselves in regard to slavery. This resulted in the 
judgment of the South, ultimately developed by the logic of events, concern- 
ing secession. 

We mean only what Dr. Thornwell himself said in the following language : 
‘«‘The antagonism of Northern and Southern sentiment on the subject of 
slavery lies at the root of all the difficulties which have resulted in the dis- 
memberment of the Federal Union, and involved us in the horrors of an 
unnatural war.” (Vol. IV, p. 154.) We do not see that the facts stated by 
Dr. Adger materially modify what we actually said. If they do, we are only 
the more glad to place his statement before our readers that they may on no 
account take an injurious impression from us. Our only object in making 
the statement here controverted was: 1. to point out the proofs of Dr. 
Thornwell’s mighty intellect and vast power and influence ; 2. to direct at- 
tention to his works by Northern Christians, in order that they may duly 
understand, appreciate and do justic2 to the attitude of our Southern breth- 
ren in the premises.—L. H. A.] 


THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Cotumsia, S. C., 
May 8th, 1873. 


To the Editors Pres. Quarterly and Princeton Review. 


GENTLEMEN: Will you kindly allow me a little space in your 
issue for July to take notice of two points in your critique, in 
the April Review, upon Dr. Thornwell’s writings ? 

The first one is your statement that the part which Dr. 
Thornwell bore in the famous debate on Church Boards, in the 
Rochester Assembly, where North and South last met together, 
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was only an “exceptional manifestation due to an accidental 
cause.” You state that the edifice where they met was shaken 
by the booming of cannon in salute of the nomination of Mr. 
Lincoln for the presidency ; that Dr. Thornwell said a rupture 
of the nation was at hand ; and that he declared his object in 
the discussion of the Church theories under debate was to put: 
the Church on such a footing as that it could remain unbroken 
-after the country should be divided—a noble aim, you add, but 
not likely in the surroundings to bring out his most “ genial or 
judicious side.” Whether Dr. Thornwell manifested any want 
of the “ genial” or the “ judicious” in that debate is a question 
upon which those present, or those who have read what he said, 
might be expected to differ according to circumstances. Those 
who disagreed with what he said may have discovered such de- 
fects, those who held the same opinions with him on the matters 
debated prcbably saw nothing of the sort. I have not a word 
to say on that question, but the point on which I wish to dwell 
is the statement that he declared his object in that debate to 
have any reference to the coming rupture of the country. My 
objection to the statement is that it represents Dr. Thornwell 
as acting a part, and an indirect part, on that occasion. This, I 
feel bound to say, was not his character. It seems to me im- 
possible that he can have been correctly apprehended by the 
party to whom he is supposed to have made this acknowledg- 
ment. Indeed, I cannot understand how the organic changes 
in the Boards, which Dr. Thornwell was urging, could have 
helped to keep the Church unbroken though the country had 
been divided. What he wanted was the simplest and directest 
ecclesiastical action possible, as against action by intervening 
Boards. What he condemned was additions by men to the gov- 
ernment which our Lord has given to his Church. He opposed 
the appointment by the Assembly of another organized body to 
do the work of missions, etc., and he wanted the Assembly to 
constitute the only Board of Missions with its Executive Com- 
mittee acting directly under it. These were the views he urged 
on the Assembly at Rochester, and I am totally unable to see 
what these purely ecclesiastical ideas had to do with any po- 
litical issue or any political events. And certainly it does not 
consist with the well-known directness of Dr. Thornwell’s char- 
acter that his object in the debate should have been any thing 
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except just what appeared at the time on the very surface of 
things. In his exordium he says, “ We are met to discuss great 
questions that concern the Redeemer’s glory and the interests 
of his kingdom. . . . I am no party man, but I am thor- 
oughly a Presbyterian, and having come here to deliberate and 
vote for the good of the Church, 1 wish to state the grounds 
upon which my vote shall be cast.’ After these opening re- 
marks it is not conceivable, he being an honest man, that he 
should have had any such end in view as is ascribed to him with- 
out declaring it. No, indeed! He was not acting with any refer- 
ence to questions of “the nation” or of the states, but in sin- 
gleness of heart was urging again those views of Church polity 
he had long before and often before zealously put forth. It was 
but recently he had argued the same questions with the same 
earnestness and power at the Nashville Assembly, but many 
years previously he had published the same opinions through 
the press. 

The other statement on which you will please allow me a 
word or two is that on the “ ethical, civil and religious aspects” 
of “slavery and some cognate subjects,” Dr. Thornwell, “beyond 
any other man after Calhoun, at once voiced and shaped the 
Southern mind. More even than the great statesman he wrought 
out the ethical and religious platform on which Southern slavery 
and Secession planted themselves.” I am not concerned to rid 
Dr. Thornwell of responsibility for anything he ever said or 
wrote on Slavery or Secession. I am much too well persuaded 
of the justice of perhaps all he ever uttered on those topics, as 
I am also of this, that “truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 
But my object is simply to aid the future historian. The state- 
ment made is certainly not correct, as I think can easily be 
shown. The point I especially except to is what is said about se- 
cession. In the general I object to the implication that Dr. 
Thornwell was a political leader of the South—in particular I 
dispute the statement that he led the state into Secession. The 
truth unquestionably is that the governing class in South Caro- 
lina had always been intelligent students of history and of poli- 
tics and that they saw with their own eyes. As early as 1831-3 
they had accepted very generally though not unanimously Mr. 
Calhoun’s doctrine of nullification as the rightful remedy for 
what they felt to be their wrongs. The youthful Thornwell, 
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then under twenty and a mere college boy, rejected Mr. Cal- 
houn’s theory and always was opposed to his views. In 1851, 
Mr. Calhoun being dead, the question of Secession arose, the 
ground taken by the South was that the Federal Government 
should not take sides either for or against slavery. South Car- . 
olina was agitated, not on the question of remaining in the 

Union and nullifying the laws of Congress as in 1831, but of 

going out of the Union on the ground that a compact violated 

by one side was not binding on the other. Dr. Thornwell then 

so far departed from the rule of his ministerial life which for- 

bade his touching politics as to publish through the press his 

hostility to Secession as not being justified by the circumstances 

of the case. |See Southern Presbyterian Review, vol. IV. pp. 

443, 450.) It was always well known that he differed with Mr. 

Calhoun, and how then could they both have been leaders in 

Secession? The truth is that neither of them was. It was also 

well known that Dr. Thornwell was against Secession, and how 

then could he be in any sense author of the platform on which 

it planted itself? 

But at length, in 1861, it was almost univ ersally considered 
amongst us that in the election of Mr. Lincoln for President, as 
the candidate of the Anti-Slavery party, the Federal Govern- 
ment had been put into absolute antagonism to the safety of the 
South. The voice of South Carolina, almost without dissent 
amongst intelligent men, declared that the time had come to 
sever the bonds of the Union. Then Dr. Thornwell did not 
stand aloof from the well-nigh universal conviction. He did not 
lead the State but he went with her into Secession. I have be- 
fore me a private letter writteu by him Dec. 31, 1860, in which 
he employs this language : “ Our affairs of State look threaten- 
ing, but I believe that we have done right. I do not see any 
other course that was left to us. I am heart and hand with the 
State in her move. But it is a time for the people of God to 
abound in prayer. The Lord alone can guide us into a haven 
of safety. He can bring light out of darkness and good out of 
evil.” 

I think you will admit that these facts do not comport with 
the representations made concerning Dr. Thornwell’s politics, 
(so far as he had any), and his political influence in South Caro- 
lina. He might, no doubt, have been a great statesman had not 
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the Lord Jesus called him into the ministry. Being a minister 
he was no politician, although ke was a patriot who cheerfully 
gave his eldest son to die for his country, and who did, on some 
few very great occasions of peril to the state he loved, utter his 
political opinions, usually however against and not in favor of 
the current ideas. 

I am well persuaded, gentlemen, that you held the distin- 
guished subject of this latter in high esteem, however you may 
have differed with him on some points, and I do not doubt that 
you will cordially allow me to put forth my demurrer to the 
statements respecting him which I have pointed out. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. B. ADGEr, 


Art. VIIL—NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 
By Lyman H. Atwater, D.D. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America, met in the Central Church in Balti- 
more on the 15th day of May, 1873. The Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D.D., LL.D., of New York, was chosen Moderator, and evinced 
rare qualifications for the office. The body owed much of its 
harmony and efficiency to his dignified and courteous bearing, 
and his prompt and just rulings, in guiding its deliberations. 
It found a hearty welcome, and a refined hospitality in the 
Christian homes of the Monumental City, which will long be 
warmly and gratefully remembered. 

We cannot undertake any full narrative or even brief summa- 
tion of its proceedings. We wish simply to signalize some of 
the more momentous matters with which it had to deal, as filling 
the place we are wont to assign to “Current Topics,’ which in 
this number will be confined to some of those disposed of in the 
Assembly. To an unusual extent these seem to us to have been 
issued wisely and well. In all cases in which the way was not 
clear for present definitive action, the subjects were referred 
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directly, or through committees to be more minutely examined 
and thoroughly weighed, and reported on to the next General 
Assembly. 

Ccnsolidation, the limited or life-term of the eldership, the 
plan of a cheap or gratuitous church newspaper to be published 
by the Board of Publication, the report on Sabbath Observance, 
were thus disposed of. The Form of Admission to the Lord’s 
Supper, matured and reported by the committee appointed for 
the purpose by the previous Assembly, was also ordered to be 
printed in the minutes, and referred to the next. Assembly. 
Some of these measures involve changes so serious, that more 
extended discussion is requisite to guide the mind of the 
Church to a ripe decision upon them. They are many-sided, 
and require to be viewed on all sides. Too many of those now 
most confident of their own full preparation to inaugurate the 
most momentous changes, have as yet looked mainly at one side 
of the subject, and see that intensely, because they see it only. 
We think the Assembly as much to be commended in what it 
postponed for further light, as in what it decided.. Prominent 
among the latter we are glad to find the following action unani- 
mously adopted in reference to 


Tue SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND EXIsTING BaRRIERS 
TO REUNION WITH IT. 

“The General Assembly, deploring the divisions that have occurred and 
that continue among Presbyterians in the United States of America, and 
earnestly desiring to do whatever is consistent with duty and fidelity to the 
Lord towards healing these divisions, and, furthermore, having good reason 
to hope that the action contemplated in the following paper will promote 
and secure this happy result, do solemnly declare— 

First. That in accordance with a resolution unanimously adopted by each 
of the two bodies now constituting the reunited Assembly, all action touch- 
ing the brethren adhering to the body popularly known as the Southern 
General Assembly, together with all action touching the brethren adhering 
to the body known as the Old School Synod of Missouri, has been since the 
reunion, null and void, and therefore of no binding effect, and not to be 
pleaded as a precedent in the future. 

Second. The Assembly also express confidence in the soundness of doc- 
trine and in the Christian character of these brethren, and can not doubt 
that a more intimate communion would lead to the speedy removal of the 
barriers that now separate those of like precious faith, to increased mutual 
affection and esteem, and toa practical manifestation of our oneness in 
Christ, 

33 
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With regard to the civil magistrate and the relations of Church and State 
the Assembly deem it sufficient to call attention to the following principles 
and statements found in the Standards, to-wit: (1.) ‘‘Synods and Coun- 
cils are to handle or conclude nothing, but that which is ecclesiastical ; ang 
are not to intermeddle with civil affairs which concern the commonwealth, 
unless by way of humble petition in cases extraordinary, or by way of ad- 
vice for satisfaction of conscience, if they be thereunto required by the civil 
magistrate.” (Confession of Faith, chap. xxxi., sec. iv.):—(2.) ‘That 
God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrine 
and commandments of men, which are in anything contrary to His word, or 
beside itin matters of faith or worship ;” ‘‘ That all Church power, whether 
exercised by the body in general, or in the way of representation by dele- 
gated authority, is only ministerial and declarative : That is to say, that the 
Holy Scriptures are the only rule of faith and manners; that no Church 
judicatory ought to pretend to make laws, to bind the conscience in virtue 
of their own authority ; and that all their decisions should be founded upon 
the revealed will of God,” (Form of Gov., chap. 1., sees. i. and vii.):—and 
(3.) that ‘‘ The Assembly will appoint two Committees to confer with simi- 
lar Committees, if appointed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States and by the Old School Synod of Missouri, to 
seek closer and more fraternal relations with those bodies.” 


We rejoice in this action, not simply because it removes a 
cause of offence to our Southern brethren, but because it is 
right. There were certain measures adopted in the excitement 
attending and following the civil war which wounded the con- 
scientious feelings of many in the Northern, as well as Southern 
Church. The best thing to be said of some of them is that upon 
their merits they are “null and void.” So far, also, as they 
have been barriers to union and fellowship to any sound Pres- 
byterians in the country, we rejoice. in their removal for this 
reason also. Now that they are removed, we think the respon- 
sibility for the next stage in the affair, whether it be the contin- 
uance or abatement of the present degree of separation between 
us and our Southern brethren, must be left with them. If good 
does not at once come of the attitude in which our Church has 
placed itself, we need not despond. It requires time as well as 
other medication to heal all the wounds growing out of our late 
terrible conflict. But let us not be weary in well doing, for in 
due time we shall reap if we faint not. 

It is still further evidence of the feeling of the Assembly, 
that it cordially adopted a resolution, offered by Dr. Vandyke, 
“recording the gratitude of the Assembly to Almighty God for 
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the spirit of fraternity, and the desire for union that pervaded 
the Assembly towards a Church lately separated from us.” It 
is also to he noted that the order respecting the observances in 
our Church in conne:tion with the approaching centenary cele- 
pration of the Declaration of National Independence was sedu- 
lously shaped to meet the views of those most acquainted with 
the sensitiveness of our Southern brethren on such subjects. 


THE Book or PRAISE. 


This was reported by the committee in charge to be yet un- 
finished, but so far forward under the hands of its able editor, 
Dr. Duryee, as to be in a condition for printing and publication 
during the year to come. They, therefore, asked the authority 
of the Assembly to go forward and stereotype it, without waiting 
to have it first put through the ordeal of criticism and formal 
sanction by the next Assembly. This report was referred to a 
special committee who recommended the following resolution, 
which was adopted. 

Resolved, That we approve of the plan and progress of the work, and rec- 
ommend that they be instructed to proceed with its compilation, and, under 
the direction of the Committee of the Board of Publication, stereotype and 
publish the same. 

This was clearly the only course, if the Church intends to have 
a hymn book suited for universal use by its congregations, under 
its own imprimatur. The idea of any critical review of a book 
of some thousand hymns and tunes, by a General Assembly, is 
simply absurd and ridiculous. The only possibility of any ade- 
quate supervision and critical oversight is through a competent 
committee. Such a committee must do its best, and then their 
work will in the end stand or fall upon its own merits, assisted, 
however, to a fair and favorable trial by the sanction of the 
Assembly and the prevailing strong and reasonable desire for 
unity in this branch of worship. Not only so, but this course is 
the only alternative to leaving the whole Psalmody of the Church 
to the chaotic confusion resulting from its being determined by 
the greed and push of rival publishers, some of them not even 
connected with our Church. We would allow the utmost liberty 
to our churches as to the choice of such books of praise as suit 
them. But we would also have a book authorized by the 
Church for the convenience of all that vast body of congrega- 
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tions who wish to procure books undoubtedly suitable, without. 
being obliged to go through a process of examination and com- 
parison, for which they have neither leisure nor qualification, 
and for those who desire and deem it important, as far as pos- 
sible, to have a common Book of Praise throughout the Church. 
For this service no single individual, however competent, is 
likely to be so gifted as a committee representing the varied 
elements in our Church. It is almost certain that a purely in- 
dividual compilation will too exclusively or predominantly carry 
out some single idea of the compiler, which may endear his work 
to some churches, but will seriously injure it for general use. 
Many of these collections, having high merits in some direc-. 
tions, and indicating great ability on the part of their autbors, 
are nevertheless marred for general use by idiosyncratic features,. 
Certain conditions may be regarded as indispensable to any col- 
lection of hymns and tunes for general use. 

1. The great body of them should be such as have come to 
be already accepted as standard, after being tested by ample 
trial. 

2. Alterations of either from the form in which they have be- 
come familiar and dear to the Church, whether by deviation 
from, or restoration to, the forms in which they came from their 
original authors, should be scrupulously avoided, unless con- 
strained by the most overbearing demands of' truth or taste.. 
The change of a single word or quarter note in a standard hymn 
or tune, to suit the fancy of some editor, has often deranged the 
singing of choirs and congregations for half a generation. 

3. An avalanche of new, unknown tunes in such a book, by its 
editor, is sure to spoil it, for it is well settled that, of all the new 
tunes in any of even our best music books, not more than one 
in ten usually outlives the test of trial. A church hymn book. 
cannot afford to waste its pages in such futile experiments. 

4, Great care should be taken to retain nearly all the hymns 
that are enshrined in the heart of the Church and intertwined 
with devout feelings. The more these are still linked to the 
tunes with which they have been commonly associated the bet- 
ter. 

5. All this consists with weeding out some of the worst of our 
accepted hymns and tunes, and putting in their place some of 
the best recent ones. 
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6. The arrangement as to topics, indexes, and the like, has 
much to do with the convenience and usefulness of a Book of 
Praise ; but no excellence in this line will atone for any radical 


or considerable deviation from the foregoing principles. 


CHEAP OR FREE CuouRCH NEWSPAPER. 


The very able committee appointed by the previous Assembly 
to investigate this subject presented a strong report in favor of 
issuing an eight-paged monthly of this description, to the num- 
ber of 200,000 copies, and discontinuing the present Monthly 
Record and Foreign Missionary. 'This was referred to a special 
committee, Dr. J. C. Backus, Chairman, which made the follow- 
ing report. This, with an additional resolution, “ approving of 
the publication of a cheap religious paper, if it can be done 


consistently with the interests of the Church,” was adopted : 


“The committee to which was referred ‘‘ the report of a special committee 
appointed by the last Assembly upon the publication of a cheap paper for 
gratuitous distribution among the churches, giving intelligence relative to 
the operations of the Boards,” and the overture of the Synod of Toledo on the 
“eonsolidation of the Monthly Record and the Foreign Missionary,” having 
conferred with the Secretaries of the Board of Publication, the writer ot the 
report, and others desiring to be heard on the subject, respectfully present 
the following : 

There seems to be a wide and growing impression that the Monthly Record 
and Foreign Missionary would accomplish more acceptably and successful- 
ly their design by being united, and also by omitting the detailed acknowl- 
edgments, in each number, of moneys received by the Boards, or by reserv- 
ing these for a supplement at the close of the financial year. It seems also 
quite generally supposed that an earnest, attractive, cheap paper, or even 
gratuitously afforded, under the supervision of a competent editor, is a great 
want in the Church, especially in the more sparsely settled parts of the coun- 
try, and among the humble classes who are without information of the work 
of the Church or incitements to prayer and effort in its behalf. And the 
committee have no doubt that such a paper would be most useful if regularly 
read. 

Observation and experience, however, have created an apprehension that 
a paper gratuitously circulated will not be much valued nor generally read. 
It is questioned, moreover, how far the desire to enjoy the labor of others 
without paying anything for it ought to be encouraged. Nor have the com- 
mittee at presant sufficient evidence that the Church could, coming as it 
must, into competition with papers of long standing, wide circulation and 
great popularity, provide such a paper without unreasonable cost. The risk 
is very great. Large sums have been sunk by such undertakings ; and if 
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not managed with consummate prudence and skill, there is reason to appre- 
hend ruinous loss. The calculations of the report are based upon the ex- 
pectation of two hundred thousand subscribers, or else that this number 
should be given gratuitously. Such enterprises seem to succeed better in 
private hands than in the hands of corporations or Boards. An individual, 
too, may risk what he pleases, but it is questionable how far this should be 
permitted to a Board. 

But even if subscribers or readers could be obtained, and a competent, 
able, popular editor procured, yet may it not be feared that the greater the 
success and the power of such a paper, the greater will be the danger of its 
creating, in exciting times, suspicions and apprehensions of its being used 
for party purposes. The power of the press, if open to competition, is le-. 
gitimate and healthful, but if concentrated and sustained by official ait 
age and influence, it may be injurious. 

Desirable, therefore, as the committee feel the aim of the friends of viii an 
enterprise to be, it is nevertheless involved in so much doubt and difficulty 
that they cannot with their present light recommend the Assembly to au- 
thorize the Board of Publication to issue such a paper. The plan is at least 
not sufficiently developed and matured to justify any steps for its immediate 
undertaking. 

The committee, therefore, recommend the following : 

Whereas, in the judgment of this Assembly it is expedient that a cheap 
religious paper should be published, if it can be done consistently with the 
interests of the Presbyterian Church ; therefore if is recommended that a 
committee of five be appointed to confer with the Boards, and to inquire 
generally whether it is not practicable to meet the evident demand for some- 
thing of the kind asked for in the report before the committee, and report 
to the next Assembly.” 


Nothing short of the success of an actual experiment can in-. 
validate the conclusiveness of these reasonings to our mind. 
After considerable observation of church papers, foreign and 
domestic, one of two alternatives seems to us inevitable. Either 
the paper will be so lean and starveling as utterly to fail of 
meeting the demand of a Church like ours for something better 
than such “government rations ;” or, if it be a journal of real 
life and power, such as heavy outlays and independence of con- 
trol alone can give, it will certainly strand on the financial, ec- 
clesiastical, and partisan difficulties alluded to in the paper 
adupted by the Assembly. 


ForMULA OF ADMISSION TO THE LorpD’s SuPppER. 


The committee on this subject appointed at the last Assembly 
made a report through their chairman, Dr. 8. J. Niccols, which. 
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was ordered to be printed in the minutes, and referred to the 
next Assembly. It was made just at the close of the session, 
too late for final action. With the general principles of this re- 
port we heartily concur. We have before expressed our convic- 
tions against the confused medley of formulas and ceremonials 
for this purpose now largely in use, as alike unseemly and un- 
warranted ; that the imposition of any conditions of admission 
to communion beyond a credible profession of piety, and ability 
to discern the Lord’s body, whether in the form of unauthorized 
creeds, or even our own confessions and catechisms designed to 
be imposed as tests of fitness for church office, are alike con- 
trary to Scripture and our standards ; that they are unpresby- 
terian and an alien importation from Congregationalists, which 
even they are now striving to eliminate from their own church 
life. We believe the imposition of such tests keeps some from 
our Church and communion, who are ready to make a credible 
profession of faith in Christ, whom he would not debar from his 
table, and that incalculable evil results from thus imposing a bur- 
den on the necks of disciples which they are unable to bear. 
These views, for substance, are ably embodied in the report of 
the committee who present the following formula to be recom- 
mended for use by the churches in admitting members to the 
Lord’s Supper : 


Form. 


Grace be to you and peace from God, our Father, and from the Lord, 
Jesus Christ ! 

This is the word of faith which is preached unto us. If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation. 

Hereby assure your hearts before God when deploring your own un- 
worthiness, that you come at the bidding of Christ, and that you are now 
to take part in no device of man, but in that very act which was enjoined 
by our Lord himself, when he said, ‘“‘ This do in remembrance of me.” 

* [Some of] you have received baptism in your infancy, through the con- 
nection of your parents with the Christian Church. You have been in- 
structed in the principles of our holy religion as taught in the Scriptures of 





*If none but baptized persons are received, omit the words in brackets. If only 
one baptized person is received, with others unbaptized, read ‘‘one of you has re- 
ceived.” If no baptized persons are received, omit this whole paragraph. 
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the Old and New Testament. Hoping humbly and thankfully that the 
Divine word, through the power of the Holy Spirit, has been made eftectua] 
in your minds and hearts, you have expressed your wish to enjoy all the 
privileges of Christian Communion ; and having been admitted to them by 
the session, you now come to confirm, by your voluntary act, that member- 
ship in the visible Church which was begun in your behalf through parental 
faith. 

* [Some of] you, having given satisfaction to the session with respect to 
your knowledge and piety, are now to make a publie profession of your faith 
in the presence of the congregation, and then to receive the Sacrament of 
Baptism. 

Confessing and deploring the sins of your past life, and believing that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, who came into the world for us men and 
our salvation, who was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our 
justification, through whom are given unto us exceeding great and precious 
promises, even the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body and 
the life everlasting, it is your desire now to confess that worthy name which 
is above every name, even as he himself has enjoined, and in token thereof 
gratefully to receive that ordinance which he instituted when he said, 
‘* Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


[Baptism is here to be administered, after which the minister shall pro- 
ceed as follows :] 

Anil now, dearly beloved, let your souls magnify the Lord, and your 
spirits rejoice in God your Saviour. Count not yourselves to have appre- 
hended, as though you were already perfect, but grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Yield yourselves unto 
him who welcomes you as his disciples, henceforth to be taught, fed and 
nurtured unto his Heavenly Kingdom. Live by faith upon the Son of God 
who loved us and gave himself for us. Evermore feed upon the bread 
which come down from Heaven and giveth life unto the world ; and drink 
freely of that water which Christ giveth, which shall be in us a well of 
water springing up unto everlasting life. 

Now unto him that is able to keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, to the only 


wise God, our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and every Amen. 


We should be glad to see this or its equivalent in universal 
use throughout our communion. It is doubtless wise to wait 
for the suggestions which a year may call forth for its improve- 
ment and emendation. We, however, would be content with it as 





*If none but unbaptized persons are received, omit the words in brackets. If only 
one unbaptized person is received, with others baptized, read ‘‘one of you,” &c. If 
no unbaptized persons are received, omit the two paragraphs following. 
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it is. We have only a single suggestion to offer. That clear dis- 
tinction of our standards between those baptized in infancy and 
others, and so fully recognized in the third head and elsewhere 
in the report, cannot be: fully expressed by phraseology which 
implies that the former, on coming to the Lord’s table. are new 
members of the Church, like the latter. According to our stand- 
ards they are members of the visible Church as the children of 
those who profess the true religion. When they come to the 
Lord’s table for the first time, they then for the first time be- 
come not members, but communicating members or communi- 
cants. This we deem of great importance in reference to the 
whole doctrine of Christian nurture and infant regeneration, on 
which we hope discussions, soon to appear in our pages, will 
throw light. We would therefore make this a little more explicit 
and emphatic. 


RECEPTION OF DELEGATES FROM FOREIGN BopiEs. 


This constituted a noteworthy feature of the Assembly in the 
variety and ability of the addresses of these delegates, and the 
very forcible and felicitous responses of the Moderator. Especially 
important was the address of the delegate from the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church inviting tentative measures looking towards 
a closer union, which was warmly reciprocated by the Modera- 
tor, and by the action of the Assembly appointing a committee 
to act for the furtherance of this end. While all were heard with 
interest, the addresses of Dr. Ganse, from the Reformed Church, 
and of Drs. Eadie and Calderwood, from the United Presbyter- 
ian Church of Scotland, especially instructed and delighted the 
Assembly. We cannot refrain from transferring to our pages, 
as entitled to permanent record here, the following tribute given 
by Dr. Eadie, in his address, to him who was the founder and for 
forty years the editor of the oldest of the two periodicals now 
combined in the Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 
It is alike creditable to the author and the subject of it: 


“When I was asked to come across the ocean, I came without gainsay, to 
speak not only to this great Assembly, which I have often pictured in my 
own mind, but to show the honor in which I hold your illustrious living and 
your great illustrious dead. Your great names in theology are household 
words in the midst of us, and if you pardon me for a moment, I cannot but 
refer to one that I went to in Princeton for the express purpose of holding 
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intercourse with, but who was absent in Washington, though I yet hope to 
meet him. This great man has a strong hold upon me, and I speak with 
Scottish independence. This great man has gathered up the matured re- 
sults of the studies of along life in his marvellous work of three volumes, 
the greatest work of any church in any age or country. Without fear of 
contradiction, I boldly say—and I say it cordially—that this work of Dr, 
Hodge surpasses all similar works in any former century, in its compactness 
and fullness, in its clearness and logical consistency, in its accurately placing 
the limits between Church and State, and in its broad candor and fairness 
towards all opponents, and in its uniform consistency with the word of God 
as our one great rule of faith and practice. Long may he live to enjoy 
those honors, and may his last days be his brightest approbation.” 


Tue Foreicn Mission DEBT AND ITS LIQUIDATION. 


It appeared that the Foreign Board, from various causes, had 
come to the end of the financial year burdened with a debt of 
over $130,000. To go forward under such an incubus was no lon- 
ger possible. _Its prompt removal, or dire retrenchment, were 
the only alternatives. As the crisis was fully disclosed to the 
Assembly, a scene of unparalleled interest, which nothing less 
than the Spirit of God could produce, disclosed itself. A tide of 
heavenly tenderness swept over the body, and there was scarcely 
a dry eye in the house. $73,000 were at once pledged by mem- 
bers present in behalf of themselves, their churches, and pres- 
byteries, in all amounts, from $5,000 to $10, from the wealthiest 
portions of the East and the feeblest missionary churches of the 
far West. We trust that the work so auspiciously begun will be 
pressed forthwith to its consummation, nay, will have been com- 
pleted ere this reaches our readers. Our thanks are due to the 
Author of all Good for this glorious interposition . 


CONSOLIDATION OF BoARDS AND CENTRAL TREASURY. 


We think the Assembly made the only disposition of this sub- 
ject, for which we are now prepared, in the following action. It 
presents the real points which need examination, and we trust 
due inquiry and discussion will bring out the truth to the clear 
apprehension of the Church : 


Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to take this subject 
into careful consideration, and to report to the next General Assembly on 
the following points : 

1. Whether the expense of administration would be diminished by con- 
solidation, and how far on this ground consolidation would be desirable. 
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2. Whether such consolidation would give increased efficiency to the. 
different departments of work now committed to the several Boards. 

3. If found to be more economical and efficient, to report a plan by 
which the desired consolidation can be safely and wisely made ; and that 
such report, if agreed upon, be published at least sixty days before the 
meeting of the next General Assembly, in at least four of our leading Pres- 
byterian papers. 


SUSTENTATION. 


This scheme for raising the standard of ministerial support, 
and promoting the increase of pastorates, initiated with the Re- 
union, has been steadily growing in favor and efficiency. It has 
of course encountered the friction incident to all new undertak- 
ings, and especially to the application of a method first success- 
fully tried and proved in the Old World, to the altered con- 
ditions of our vast new country and ever increasing frontier set- 
tlements, in which it must be administered concurrently with a 
still greater work of Home Missions. That adverse criticism 
should have ample occasions and provocatives in such circum-- 
stances, was inevitable. But, although proceeding from high 
and influential sources, it has not shaken the faith of the Church, 
as a whole, in the wisdom and necessity of this scheme ; and of 
its being, for the present, administered separately from the 
Board of Domestic Missions, which is tasked to its utmost ca- 
pacity with the special work now under its charge. The com- 
mittee to whom the Report of the Sustentation Committee to the 
Assembly was referred, concluded their own report thereon as. 
follows : 


‘* As the result of our study of this Report, therefore, we are unanimously 
of the conviction that this scheme is one of the very highest importance to 
our Church ; that its administration has been prudent and able; aud that it 
should no longer’ be regarded in the light of an experiment, but fully estab- 
lished as a part of the settled policy of the Church. 

We recommend the adoption of the following resolutions as expressing the 
mind of this Assembly : 


1. That the Sustentation Scheme has the confidence of this Assembly as a 
wisely-formed and well-conducted plan, and that it is no longer to be re- 
garded as a mere experiment. 

2. That our Churches are required to make regular annual contributions 
to its treasury. 

8. That the thanks of this Assembly are due to Rev. Dr. M. W. Jacobus 
for his gratuitous, self-denying, laborious and very efficient services during: 
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* the year as Secretary of the Sustentation Committee, and that he is hereby 
re-appointed to that office. 

4, That the surviving members of the Committee, viz.: Rev. M. W. 
Jacobus, D.D.; Rev. James McCosh, D.D.; Rev. F. A. Noble, Rev. James 
Allison, D.D.; Rev. 8. F. Scovel, Hon. J. K. Morehead, David Robinson, 
and J. D. Vermilye, be re-appointed, and in place of Hon. H. N. McAllis- 
ter, deceased, Henry Ivison, of New York.” 

These resolutions, after earnest debate, were carried by a heavy 
majority. The policy of the Church on this subject may there- 
fore be regarded as settled, at least for some time to come. 


THE BoarpD or EDUCATION 


was unanimously commended to the churches, a committee 
raised to devise means of paying its debt for money borrowed, 
and the quarterly appropriation now due to beneficiaries for 
May. The rate of appropriation to the several classes of stu- 
dents was reduced to the former standard, experience having 
proved that the recent advance could not be maintained. Nearly 
all the changes in the rules and methods of administration sug- 
gested in our article on the subject, in January, were adopted. 
So clear has the mind of the Church been made on this subject 
during the past year, that allthese measures, when recommended 
by the committee, were adopted unanimously, without debate. 
The subject of competitive examinations as a test of fitness and 
title to receive Church aid in preparing for the ministry, ap- 
pears not even to have been mentioned., That indigent or 
beneficiary students, preparing for the ministry in college, 
‘ should have the privilege of competing with others for prizes 
and fellowships, is a matter of course. One beneficiary is 
now studying in Germany on the income of a fellowship re- 
cently won by him in Princeton College. That prizes may be 
bestowed for superiority in competitive examinations in theo- 
logical seminaries is also possible. Such prizes in a small way 
are not unknown even now. But that the condition of receiving 
needful aid from the Church, in the case of candidates of fair 
promise for the ministry, should be carrying off the palm at a 
competitive examination, is out of the question. There are pious 
young men who take first honors, and have no gifts for preach- 
ing. There are others whose recitations and examinations in 
the languages and mathematics are poor, but who yet are able 
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to speak, as dying men to dying men, witha mouth and wisdom 
which none of their adversaries are able to gainsay or resist. 

We are glad that action was taken looking to the removal of 
the odious designation of W. C. in the ministerial columns of 
the minutes, which has given rise to so many unjust inferences. 
and cruel aspersions, and often conveys implications wholly at 
war with truth. 

The Eldership question was referred to a large committee, Dr. 
McGill, chairman, for the purpose of comparing our system with 
that of the (Dutch) Reformed Church. We trust that this may 
lead to a solution of our present difficulties. 

On the whole, we think it is rare that any Assembly has given 
such strong evidence of being under the constant guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. We trust its deliberations and acts will prove 
a rich blessing to the Church. 





Art. IX.—DR. NOTT ON THE RESURRECTION. 
By Rev. THomas A. T. Hanna, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


The Resurrection of Christ; A Series of Discourses. By Exienauer Nort, 
D.D., LL.D., late President of Union College. With an Introduction 
by Prof. Tayner Lewis. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


We remember hearing the President of one of our colleges 
tell how, many years ago, he was drawn from his southwestern 
home to study at Schenectady. He knew little about Union 
College, except that Dr. Nott was there ; but that was enough to 
attract him and many others from all parts of the country. 
Those who came from afar to hear the wisdom of Solomon were 
never disappointed ; and probably there were few young men, 
of the many drawn to Union College by the fame of its Presi- 
dent, who did not find themselves under the spell of an influence 
even mightier than they had supposed. In reading this volume 
of sermons, and knowing by tradition the profound impression 
made by his funeral discourse on Hamilton, we are able to ap- 
preciate the power he had over intellectual young men. He was 
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aman of great vitality, of great nervous energy, of great per- 
sonal power. If there is any such thing as magnetism of man 
over man, he was 2 man of preéminent magnetic power. He 
had something of Agamemnon’s quality—an ava& avépér, 
Also his style of oratory would be peculiarly impressive to the 
straightforward minds and impetuous hearts of youth. There 
was in it a vivid intellectual energy, an imaginative glow, a di- 
rectness, and a touch of sombre thought. These qualities 
will always be charming to young men, and indeed to all whose 
hearts are unsophisticated. The comparison made by Prof. 
Tayler Lewis, between Dr. Nott’s style and that of the French 
preachers of Louis Fourteenth’s timé, is quite just. There is the 
same accumulation of energy in both, the same rhetorical habit 
of thought, the same tendency to dramatize. There is the same 
half-indignant, on-rushing vis vivide of a mind impatient of elabo- 
rate processes of sermonizing. Dr. Nott’s mind moved from 
point to point, not like the slow march of an army, leveling 
everything in its track, but like the swift passage of the signal 
fires from peak to peak, leaving the low spaces unillumined. 
There is in him, however, something more than Gallic vivacity 
and intensity. That sombre tinge, mentioned above, sometimes 
deepens into a certain solemnity and imaginative power which 
remind us of the great essayist, John Foster. With the grand 
elocution which, by all accounts, distinguished Dr. Nott, these 
discourses must have been wonderfully impressive and some- 
times electric. 

It is a great aivantage to the Gospel that its rays centre in 
the one capital fact of the resurrection. The argument for 
the truth of Christianity, drawn from the resurrection of its 
founder, is so simple, so level to the common-sense of men, and 
so absolutely irresistible, that the contest with the infidel is nar- 
rowed toa point. It is simply a question of one fact: Did 
-Jesus rise or no? If yes, then life and immortality are brought 
to light. If not, our faith is vain; we are yet in oursins. Who- 
ever can disprove the resurrection of Jesus, extinguishes the for- 
lorn hope of man’s immortality. 

The Roman procurator, Festus, was a fair specimen of the at- 
titude which the average sinful heart of man holds toward the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection. He viewed the question between Paul 
and the Jews, as merely a foolish controversy about one Jesus 
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who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. Here, indeed, is. 
the Ilias in nuce ; the moral warfare that has shaken and will 
shake the world, rages around the empty sepulchre of the Son 
of Man. Is this “one Jesus,” who died, alive again? or has he 
sunk to corruption, like “one Barabbas ?” 

In discussing this question, Dr. Nott does not enter into any 
refinements of reasoning. He does not elaborate a priori argu- 
ments to show the antecedent necessity that Jesus should rise 
from the dead. Nor are we furnished with a catalogue of the 
names of distinguished persons who have given in their adherence 
to the doctrine of the resurrection. Nor are we asked to believe 
the doctrine because it presents a beautiful and glorious theory. 
Nor is much stress laid upon the moral argument drawn from 
the experience which a countless host of believers has had, of 
the living power of Christ. The question is examined as ifin a 
court of law, and every kind of objective and palpable evidence 
is summoned, in rapid succession, to the witness stand. But the 
evidence chiefly relied upon is the direct testimony of those who 
ate and drank with Jesus after he rose from the dead. The 
mind of man is so constructed that it is more easily and more 
thoroughly convinced by human testimony than by any other 
form of evidence, always of course excepting the immediate per- 
ceptions of our own senses. There is no assertion so astound- 
ing as that a man would not at last receive it, if it were pre- 
sented to him by a number of independent witnesses in succes- 
sion. Next to what we have seen and heard ourselves, we credit 
what other men tell us they have seen and heard. Still more 
worthy of acceptation do we count their witness, if the things of 
which they speak were perceived by those two most infallible of 
the senses, sight and touch. When any man suspects himself 
of being in a delirious or dreaming condition, it is to the sense 
of touch that he appeals to clear up the doubt. Acting on this 
principle, our Lord commanded the most skeptical of his dis- 
ciples to thrust his hand into his side. Likewise the Apostle 
John mentions the three senses on whose testimony he relied, 
apparently arranging them for a climax, and placing the sense 
of touch last : “That which we have heard, looked upon, seen 
with our eyes, and our hands have handled.” 

When President Nott’s arguments for the resurrection of Jesus 
are epitomized, and stated even in a formal way, they will be 
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recognized as standard, and by most persons respected as con- 
vinecing. But as they are taken up by the orator, and passed 
through his alembic, it is like casting cold iron into the furnace ; 
it comes forth hot and bright and fluent. Surely the highest 
oratory can never be insincere, and no man can attain the high- 
est effect of eloquence who pleads for what he does not believe. 
The very fact that the doctrine of resurrection had power to 
rouse the preacher to that ardor which we observe in these 
pages, must have weighed heavily with his hearers. ; 

The topics of these sermons are, in their order, as follows: 
I. The Evangelical Testimony ; II. Designed Imposture Incred- 
ible; III. The Alleged Theft of the Saviour’s Body; IV. The 
Attesting Descent of the Spirit; V. The Power of Miracles— 
the Spread of Christianity. VI. Christ Risen, in the History of 
of the Church; VII. Christ’s Resurrection the Confirmation of 
a Future Judgment; VIII. Christ Raised to give Repentance ; 
TX. The Universal Reign of Death; X. The Grave of Adam 
—the Grave of Christ. 

In the sermon on the Evangelical Testimony, the author brings 
forward as collateral evidence, the “ Acts of Pilate,” 7. e. the 
official account which the Governor forwarded to the Emperor. 
The genuineness of these “Acts” has been unreasonably 
doubted. The fact that there are spurious extant copies of 
them only confirm their original existence. The fact that there 
have been cords of relics of the wood of the “ true cross,” does 
not cause us to doubt that there was a “true cross.” And it is . 
not credible that Justin Martyr and Tertullian should have made 
the references they did to the “ Acts,” as to official documents, 
unless they were known as genuine. 

In the third sermon a telling point is made by the argument 
which, we believe, was first put forward by the ecclesiastical poet 
Sedulius ; that the orderly disposal of the grave clothes in the 
sepulchre would have been most improbable in the haste and 
excitement of a theft of the body of Jesus. From the same 
sermon. we extract the following powerful description : 


‘* Imagine the disciples, on that ill-boding and dismal night, assemble in 
some secret and obscure retreat. From this friendless and despised group 
of beings, imagine a selection, made for the performance of the premedi- 
tated and degrading act of subterranean rapine. Muffled in darkness the 
base adventurers withdraw from their no less base associates; they steal 
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along the bye-paths ; they skulk behind the monuments; nearer and yet 
nearer they approach in silence. The guards are slumbering at their posts, 
and they reach the sepulchre undiscovered. They penetrate it; again they 
emerge, and, like felons, laden with their spoils they return, bearing the 
corpse of their once adored leader, now pale, ghastly, and disfigured with 
wounds. This corpse, the trophy of their vile adventure, they expose in the 
midst of his assembled and disheartened followers, exclaiming : ‘We have 
succeeded, comrades ; we have eluded the guard ; we have rolled away the 
stone ; we have repossessed ourselves of the body of Christ, our captain. 
Look ! itis he ; see where the nails rent his hands, and where the spear 
pierced his side. Look! it ishe. These are the hands that have been 
wounded ; this the side that was pierced ; this is Christ, our captain, the 
same that was crucified, that was buried.’ ‘You have indeed restored to us 
his body, but the soul has fled. O, Christ! the Jews then have conquered, 
and thou hast not risen, but art dead. What a comment this on thy high 
pretensions, thy imperial claim, thy celestial origin! What a lesson to us his 
followers ! He can give us no counsel ; he can furnish us with no defence, 
It behoves us, then, to think of ourselves, and escape, while we can, to some 
place of safety. . . . Whither shall we fly? Who will pity us? Who 
will protect us ? What will become of us? Ah, thou author of our misery ! 
Alas, our mad credulity! Is this the reward of our faith and our fidelity ? 
Ah! detested impostor, thy folly and thy falsehood have ruined thyself 
and us !’ 

My God, what a chilling, what a terrific scene! can a more appalling 
spectacle be imagined than that of a dead Christ, stolen from his sepulchre 
and surrounded by his hopeless, heaven-deserted followers ? And was it here, 
think you, was it here, in this cadaverous chamber, while the pains of death 
compassed them about,—when the terrors of crucifixion threatened them,— 
was it here, in this haunt of sin, of falsehood, of misery, and of putrefac- 
tion, that the transcendant and immortal system of Christian faith and mor- 
als was adopted ? Was this stolen, mangled, lifeless corpse the only rallying 
point of Christians? Was it the sight of this that reclaimed the apostate 
Peter, that supported the martyr Stephen, that bound together, that forti- 
fied, and filled with the most daring courage, with the most deathless hopes, 
the whole body of the disciples ?” 


It is strange that Peter on the day of crucifixion, and Peter 
on the day of Pentecost, could be the same person. But the 
same changes which had passed over the body of the Lord of 
the apostles, had now passed over their souls; they were trans- 
figured, and raised to sink no more. One of Dr. Nott’s argu- 
ments is, that this transformation could only be accounted for 
by such a fact as the resurrection of their Master : 


“ They became also prodigies of fortitude, heroes, both in action and suffer- 
ing. You need not be told that they were not so originally, nor even as late 
34 
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as the crucifixion. Though previously near the person, and spectators of 
the matchless majesty which signalized even the humiliation of the Son of 
God, no peculiar elevation of mind, no marked decision of character, no 
daring spirit of enterprise, had as yet began to show itself. On the con- 
trary, they were pusillanimous, distrustful, irresolute. Nor was it till the 
Spirit of their Master, like the descending mantle of Elijah, fell upon them, 
that they assumed a bolder tone, and appeared ina sublimer attitude. 
Henceforward they speak, they act, they suffer, with a magnanimity as novel 
as it was glorious. Self-aggrandizement is no longer the spring of action. 
Apart from the interests of the Saviour’s kingdom, personal considerations 
are not so much as taken into computation. Their lives are accounted to be 
only relatively valuable. Even their individuality seems to have been 
merged in the interest of that cause with which they have identified them- 
selves, and over which their hearts, in all the fervor of holy affection, seem 
to be ever expanding. They seem to have lest their personal identity in 
the old Adam ; they are no longer Peter, James and John, with their indivi- 
dual peculiarities, but men in Christ.” 


The noble passage which follows is from the seventh sermon. 
It appeals to that thought which lay almost latent in the mind 
of man through ages : the idea of a Last Judgment. This idea 
has been syllabled, hinted, by the heathen in many ways. The 
sure revolution of Nemesis; the final triumph of Destiny ; the 
Egyptian trial of the disembodied soul before Thorti, the tenth 
Ivatar of Gaudama; these, and many things like them, are the 
changed and weakened echoes of a truth whose full reverbera- 
tions will shatter earth and heaven. They point to that sera 
Numinis vindicta, without which, life loses its meaning. 


‘* There has ever been the thought of a judgment to come. The idea 
has gleamed through all the religions and mythologies of the world. Notions 
of a dread futurity, fearfully strong and tenacious, however obscure and in- 
distinct, have been almost if not altogether uniform and universal among 
mankind. During the darkest times and in the most degraded state, some 
wavering hopes, some undefined fears have still lingered within the bosom, 
and alternately dilated and wrung the heart. 

Yet nothing certain was known ; or, if there ever had been such know- 
ledge, still, through the deceitfulness of sin during the lapse of ages, it had 
been lost—yes, so far as human efforts were concerned, lost beyond recovery. 

Philosophy examined and doubted ; re-examined, and stilldoubted. Again 
it examined and conjectured, but affirmed nothing. It could never say: 
** I know that my Redeemer liveth ;” it could never rise to the assurance: 
‘*‘T know in whom I have believed.” Even revelation, though it intimated 
and suggested, had not as yet clearly and fully established the fact and the 
manner of future being. 
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It yet remained for life and immortality ro BE BRovcHT To LicuT. The 
pagan world groped in the profoundest darkness, and even those who dwelt 
in Zion seemed benighted. Yes, even among the Jews there were, at the 
time of Christ’s appearance, not a few who denied that there existed in 
heaven or in hell either angel or spirit. 

Soe far as concerned the human race, if there were no appearances that 
absolutely proved this gloomy hypothesis, there were many that seemed to 
favor it, and none which rendered its falsehood certain and palpable. No 
attribute of man, how sublime soever, appeared to be imperishable. It was 
not the organic eye only, but the intellectual also, that grew dim, and some- 
times even sightless, by age. 

Man ripened not in knowledge as he ripened in years, nor were grey hairs 
any certain indication of matured wisdom. On the contrary, reason, and 
memory, and fancy, and imagination, were seen to decay, and sometimes 
even to disappear, before their possessor reached the sepulchre. Instead of 
brightening as she approached her native immortality, there was in the soul 
an evident dimness, an apparent falling off, akindof approximation toward 
the extinction of her being, which, if it gave not, at least seemed to give, 
sad presage of approaching and eternal non-existence. 

Souls, if indeed souls existed apart from organized matter, had somehow 
been ever disappearing, like ephemera that sport away their hour in the 
sunbeam of the morning and are seen no more. Behind them they left no 
token of existence, nor did they ever reappear. If indeed they survived 
elsewhere, no vision reached their residence, no ear caught their accent ; 
nor from thence had they ever sent back to the world they left either mes- 
senger or message. It might be, indeed, that they had not perished in the ca- 
tastrophe of death, or it might be they had perished ; and if they had not, 
their being and their state of being were matters of opinion, not of know- 
ledge ; of faith, and not of sight. 

But if the phenomena of the soul, as observed by the sin-beclouded eye, 
were equivocal and gloomy, how much more so those of the body ! 

For some thousands of years these material fabrics, which, from their ele- 
vated form and fearful organization, might have seemed to have been made 
for immortality, had been mouldering back to dust. In most cases, even 
before they had been laid in the sepulchre, grace and beauty, erectness and 
vigor, all that forms the outward glory of mankind, had forsaken them. 
Heaps of awful ruins, these wrecks of decayed and decaying bodies, had 
been accumulating, and were on every side accumulated. The process of 
destruction appeared to be complete and final. No symptom of returning 
life had thereafter as yet appeared. Dust was committed unto dust, and 
ashes unto ashes, with the same sad prospect as when the first funeral was 
attended. Ever since that impressive and appalling solemniiy, the night of 
death had lasted, and the sleep of the sepulchre was yet an iron slumber. 

Release had indeed been intimated, it had been waited for ; age after age 
it had been waited for, but it came not. There isa limit to expectancy ; 
ever hope delayed makes the heart sad. It was not in man to contemplate 
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this house of silence—this land of desolation, becoming perpetually still 
more desolate. It was not in man to contemplate these things without mis- 
givings.” 


In the chapter on the “ Universal Reign of Death,” the ashes 
of our mortality, the ruins of the “living temple,” are defended 
from the scorn of the philosopher and the impudence of the 
materialist. It is, indeed, a chief glory of Christ’s Gospel, that 
it contends for the bodies of the saints, as did the archangel for 
that of Moses. Upon the least comely part of our complex na- 
ture the Lord Jesus bestows the most abundant honor. 


** Let the gross, unfeeling unbeliever bury his dead as he does his cattle ; 
let a false spiritualism that has no countenance in Scripture treat the body 
as something beneath its philosophic contemplation ; let the other apparent 
extreme of a heartless materialism speak with contempt of our mortal re- 
mains, as being no more than other earth, ever passing into other forms; 
let the vulgar, scoffing infidel characterize them as having no other excel- 
lence than to serve as hidden manure to enrich our fields and gardens, 
With none of these can [ hold sympathy. The philosophic and the vulgar 
strain are alike odious and repulsive. Something tells me that these re- 
mains are precious. I think it is an instinct of my nature. Something 
seems t. tell me that, perishing as they are in themselves, they are still, in 
some mysterious manner, connected with the imperishable, and that their 
higher identity, their true identity, cannot be lost. They may still be de- 
noted by the names and by the personal pronouns once used in addressing 
them. They have still a personality, a self-hood, residing even in the mat- 
ter, and continuing beyond the utmost limits of material dissolvability. 
* The souls of believers pass into glory, but their bodies being still united to 
Christ, do rest in their graves until the resurrection.’ So speaks the symbol 
of our faith, grounded as itis on Scripture. Their bodies being still united 
to Christ. Here is the secret of life, even of the indestructible bodily germ. 
‘ Because he lives, they shall live also.’ There is a sacredness in this natu- 
ral feeling of which I have spoken, and Revelation most touchingly as well 
as powerfully confirms it. It is thus that I have learned to respect sepul- 
chral ashes. It comes from the voice of Nature, and from the tutelage of 
faith. I learn its confirmation in the school of Jesus. Hopeful tears befit 
the mourner. He teaches me this by those he himself mingled with the 
tears of the weeping sisters at the grave of Lazarus, their brother. But, 
though I may have learned it from faith alone, still it is a lesson I am not 
willing to unlearn. I would not give away those tears for all the atheist’s un- 
baptized insensibility. I covet not his real or affected stoicism, his brute- 
like apathy. No, my dead kindred still remain akin to me. The being even 
of their bodies has not perished—shall not perish. Neither is it another 
body, wholly alien tothe first familiar organization, that is to be the dwell- 
ing-place of their future and more glorious existence. Though ‘a house not 
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made with hands,’ it will not be ‘an unclothing,’ but ‘a clothing upon.’ 
The link even of the bodily identity, hard as it may be for science and phi- 
losophy to trace it, shall not be lost. The Scripture here is as emphatic as 
itis clear and concise. It is ‘this corruptible,’ ro pSaprov rovro, that 
‘shall put on incorruption ; it is ‘this mortal,’ ro Svyntdv rovro, that 
‘shall’ put on ‘immortality.’ Therefore it is that I respect this sleeping dust 
and ashes as something connected with a higher life. ‘Their bodies, being 
still united to Christ, do rest in their graves until the resurrection.’ Thus, 
whilst Nature intimates that these human remains are precious, Jesus tells 
me why it isso. The dying members rest with their dying, risen head. 
‘He is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 


Those ruins shall be built again, 
And all that dust shall rise. 


Christ says that he will raise it up, and I believe him. I will therefore 
build their monuments. These are more than tokens of affection. They 
are tokens of faith. They evince that their builder expects a resurrection, 
and that he buries his dead in confidence of Christ’s second coming.” 


The last sermon of the series is a contrast between the sepul- 
chre of him who was of the earth, earthy, and that of him who 
is the Lord from heaven. In this sermon there are some fine 
characteristics of style. The opening sentences have a mono- 
tone of solemn grandeur, like the last reverberating echoes of 
the thunder, losing itself among the hills. As a passing remark, 
we may notice the occurrence in this discourse of an adjective 
which seems new and beautiful—the word “gloriless.” “ Beside 
the record of His life, the history of Cyrus, the annals of Casar 
appear mean— gloriless.” 

But what is more pleasing, in this sermon, than any nobility 
of style, is the tender spivitual light transfused through it; the 
attachment to the person of the Saviour; and the calm, clear 
eye, which, through the open sepulchre of Immanuel, beholds a 
happy eternity, not darkened by death. 

Upon this sermon, Prof. Lewis remarks: “ There is something 
very peculiar and striking in Dr. Nott’s picture of the two 
graves. I have never seen anything like it, and to me it seems 
very touching as well as eloquent.” 

It is interesting to see that President Nott was quite practical 
in his presentation of these discourses: Plainly, he did not de- 
sire that they should be merely conciones ad clerwm, in which the 
faith and understanding of his hearers were to be taken for 
granted, and in which he would only feel bound to impress more 
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deeply a truth already familiar. He presses the consciences of 
the unconverted, and holds up a living Saviour to them. He 
makes use of current events, such as a revival of religion in thé 
college ; the increased spirituality of the chapel exercises; the 
ravages of an epidemic by which some of the students were 
carried off ; the beautifying of the college grounds ; the laying 
out of the cemetery ; all these are made to cast their side-lights 
upon the great theme of the resurrection of the dead. 

Professor Lewis notes a resemblance to the French preacher, 
in the frequent invocation of the name of God. If this were a 
touch of rhetoric caught from those great orators, it would be a 
fault less excusable than it nowis. It is a dangerous maxim: 
“Mallem cum Platone errare.” But Prof. Lewis gives us to 
understand that the author was in no way indebted to a study 
of French models; therefore we may regard these apostrophes 
to God as merely an overflow of surcharged feeling. We can 
view them only as defects, at any rate. It may be proper, at 
any time, in a sermon, to ejaculate a prayer, but an apostrophe 
to the Godhead is a bolder flight. 

It is cheering to see that the preacher intimates no theory of 
the resurrection, designed to render it less obvious to the cavils 
of unbelieving men. He insists upon this, that the same body 
which was nailed to the cross, rose from the sepulchre. So 
closely does our Lord connect his personal identity with his 
flesh, that he proves his identity by his hands and feet ; “ Behold 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself.” 

It is testified of Paul that he preached Jesus and the Resur- 
rection. He testifies of himself that he preached Christ cruci- 
fied. There is no discord between these two testimonies. It is 
impossible to understand the cross without the bursting of the 
tomb. The risen body of our Lord still bears the marks of the 
cross. All preaching of the gospel, then, must deal both with 
death and resurrection. They are the twin hemispheres of the 
crystal orb of truth. The spiritual eye, in gazing upon either 
side, cannot fail to pierce to the other. Dr. Nott, in summoning 
men to look upon the resurrection side, has given the trumpet 
not only a certain, but a mighty sound. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 


Art. X.—AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 


“ American authors and what they@have written,” would have been, 
we think, a better title for Professor Hart’s ‘“‘ Manual of American Lit- 
erature,” * which contains a multitude of extremely interesting details, 
relating to authors and book-making in this country, without much crit- 
icism. This work will be found both entertaining and valuable—is 
compact, so that the volume is suitable for familiar perusal at the fire- 
side—and will probably prove specially attractive to the general reader 
from the-space given to cotemporary authors, and the literature of the 
last few years. The larger volumes of Mr. Griswold and the Messrs, 
Duyckinck, will no doubt remain the standard authority and retain 
their popularity both with students and others ; but the “ Prose Writers ” 
and the “ Poets and Poetry” of the former, and the “ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature” of the latter, are portly octavos, rather useful 
for reference, than desirable for perusal in hours of leisure :—the “ Man- 
ual,” on the contrary, is of moderate size, the information contained in 
it is concisely presented, and the main facts, both as to the authors and 
their productions, are clearly given without amplification or verbiage. 
The reader is thus enabled to obtain at a glance precisely the inform- 
ation which he desires—the date of a writer’s birth and death, the titles 
of his works, and even if he be still living, his present whereabouts, em- 
ployment, his literary status, and the sales of his productions. These 


.details, in many instances, are of the most private and familiar char- 


acter; and we are not aware that any other volume contains just this 
sort of information, which, unimportant as it may seem to some read- 
ers, is certainly not devoid of interest. A thoughtful reader is apt to 
find food for reflection in the statement that this or that production, 
possessing in his own eyes but medium literary merit, has yet secured 
a sale of twenty, fifty or an hundred thousand copies in a single year, 
whilst other books, immensely more meritorious in the estimation of 
sound literary critics, have fallen unnoticed, well nigh, from the press. , 
A sound, if not a very flattering opinion of the literary tastes of the 
reading community, is apt to recoil from such statements, and the 
“likes and dislikes” of the average reader of books are shown. In 





*A Manual of American Literature. A text book for schools and colleges. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric, etc., in the College of New Jersey. 
Philadelphia, 1873. 
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other points, also, the details referred to are valuable and _ interesting ; 
since a comparison may be made between the respective popular ap- 
proval of works’of fiction, of history, of criticism, of science, and in 
other departments. The large sales, for instance, of good works upon 
natural science, indicate that the “ general reader,” who only a few years 
since had recourse for amusement to the last new novel, almost exclu- 
sively, is now much more deepl interested in the last new view of 
Darwin, Tyndal, Huxley, or other writers upon subjects quite removed 
from the love adventures of the heroes and heroines of romance. This 
and other changes in the literary tastes of the age, are indicated by 
Professor Hart’s Manual, and render it valuable. 

The general subject of American Authors and authorship is an inter- 
esting.one. The country can scarcely be said to be one hundred years 
old in literature ;* but in that space of time it has produced books which 
will take their places among the illustrations of English literature. It 
seems but the other day that Sidney Smith wrote in the Edinburgh Review, 
‘*Who reads an American book?”—and now the London Atheneum, 
and other not too friendly organs of English criticism, recommend their 
own authors to look to their laurels, especially in the departments of 
fiction, and of general science. We are not sure that this caution—as to 
fiction at least—is needed ; for George Eliot in the profound psychologi- 
cal novel, Reade and Collins in the “mystery ” and ‘‘ sensation ” 
novel, and Bulwer—dead but alive in his last and yet unpublished works— 
fairly surpass, we think, their American rivals. But, going back one 
generation, the literature of America presents us with names which will 
probably live as long as the names of any of the writers mentioned, and 
in our opinion will live longer. Since the time of Goldsmith, England 


has produced no writer with a natural humor, and pathetic grace, sur- ° 


passing those of Washington Irving; with a rough vigor and abounding 
life in the delineation of character and incident superior to those of 
Cooper ; with a subtle and weird insight into the world of shadow, even 
equal to Hawthorne’s—and it may be doubted, if a greater successor of 
Scott in the historical novel has appeared than William Gilmore Simms, 
who did for South Carolina what Scott did for Scotland, and remains one 
of the most illustrious lights of our literature. These famous names are 
quite sufficient in our opinion to redeem American letters in the past half 
century from the charge of barrenness ; and their productions will take 
a permanent place in English literature, both as works of art, meritorious 
and valuable for their grace, humor, and invention, and as vivid delinea- 
tions of a state of society, and of modes of life quite different from those 
of the old world—a life filled with incident, with change, with startling 
contrast, and the best elements of the epic. 
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Between these masters of the earlier years of the present century, and the 
‘‘multitude of clever writers”—to use Washington Irving’s phrase—of 
to-day, a sort of hiatus stretched ; a period of comparative literary bar- 
renness. In the opinion of some critics, this barrenness still continues ; 
put we think the “ Manual” of Professor Hart shows that our literature, 
if not exhibiting the grace and finish of that in older countries, affords 
at least encouragement to hope that it is tracing out a new path for itself, 
and exploring new regions. Doubtless, the “great American Novel ” is 
yet to be written, and the critics sigh in vain for this long looked for epic 
of American social life, in which a virgin continent and a new people 
are to be reflected. But the pathway to this, or some other literature, 
quite new, and unborrowed, seems about to be “blazed” out. The 
rough sketches of Mr. Harte and other writers of the new school who 
cast ‘behind them old subjects and old methods, to scrawl their vivid 
outlines of what they have actually seen in the rude transitionary life of 
the extreme frontier, are at least mew writing. They are not imitators of 
Scott, or of Dickens, or of Thackeray. They are unclassic in style per- 
haps, shock the refined reader in his drawing room : impress the old 
world of convention and ‘‘ good society” with a sensation of being in- 
troduced to a social system succinctly summed up and described 
as “half horse, half alligator;” but, in these pages, rough and 
unkempt as they are, filled with solecisms of language, faults 
of taste, and the results of democracy in its last analysis, there is 
evidence, we think, of unquestionable vigor and ‘‘ realistic” strength, 
which will work their way to something new in literature, when the tur- 
bid liquid has had time to settle and become clear. Grate as these 
books may on the reader enamored of “ convention,” they will make 
their path in literature. Delineations of the complex and elegant socie- 
ties of the old world, of boudoirs, courts, calm domestic interiors, and 
the charming resorts of art, belles lettres and refinement will continue 
to interest ; but a large class of readers, a little weary of old pictures, 
and seeking the new, will greet these rough charcoal sketches with de- 
light—willing to pardon the faults in the drawing, and the untaught ex- 
ecution, in consideration of the newness of the figures, and the vivid 
ideas aroused by the bold contrasts. Mr. ‘Cincinnatus, Heine Miller, 
called ‘‘ Joaquin” Miller, was, as Professor Hart tells us, born in a 
“log cabin in a wilderness inthe Wabash district of Indiana,” travelled 
across the plains to Oregon, was a farmer’s boy, ran off to California, 
lived the ‘‘ wildest life there, imaginable,” went to Europe, settled down 
in obscure lodgings in London, wrote his poems there, nearly starved, 
obtained a publisher at last by accident, and “ created at once a sensa- 
tion which has hardly been equalled since the time of Byron.” Mr. 
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Francis Bret Harte was of Dutch origin, taught school, went to Califor- 
nia at seventeen, thence to Sonora, became a miner, then a printer, then 
an editor, was mobbed for one of his editorials, had recourse to editing 
a magazine, and one day by accident wrote a jeu d’esprit called “The 
Heathen Chinee.” Such are the details given by Professor Hart of the 
careers of two of the most popular of the new school of American 
writers ; and the question presents itself, how did Mr. Miller create a 
sensation as great as that created by Lord Byron, and Mr. Harte suc- 
ceed in so impressing several millions of people with his ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee,” that they know it by heart, and have it constantly upon their 
lips? The only explanation of the phenomenon is that which has been 
suggested. Mr. Harte, Mr. Miller and their followers, are new, and 
present themselves as the mouth-pieces of a new society and a new 
phase in the social progress of the world. 

We should be sorry to have it supposed that we have any admiration 
for the productions of the writers of this school, as works of art. 
Viewed in that light, we are constrained to say that they appear to us 
to possess but a very slight amount of merit, and for ourselves, person- 
ally, little or no interest. Indeed, were we to speak for ourselves, 
and express and imply our individual preferences, we should be com- 
pelled to declare that we would not exchange a page, or even a para- 
graph of Washington Irving’s “ Sketch Book,” or a chapter of Cooper, 
Hawthorne, or Simms, for all the prodtictions of the class of writers re- 
ferred to. This is purely a personal and private preference, however, 
and does not touch the question of the originality of these volumes. It 
is due to them to say that they are unquestionably original; have un- 
doubted merit for that reason; and seem to herald a remarkable revo- 
lution in literature, of which revolution, those American writers who 
succeed the present generation will reap the results, and be the great 
exponents. 

The interesting volume of Professor Hart, which has given rise to 
these desultory comments upon the general aspect of American letters, 
will be found a most agreeable book to dip into, at the fireside, for fam- 
iliar details upon the writers of this country, for amusement, as well as 
for informatiqn. In numerous instances the writers are permitted to 
speak for'themselves, and the result is highly entertaining. Mr. Charles 
Barnard, the author of some popular “mimical novels,” writes: “I do 
not think I have been very indolent for the last three years, and there 
seems no prospect of a let-up in the pressure. (Mr. B. refers to the de- 
mands of newspapers on his pen). All I can say for myself is, that I 
have endeavored to pick up facts of value, and tried to present them 
in an easy, natural way. I never make any pretence to style at fine 
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writing. I have neither. I merely talk. My aim is to so use the gift 
suddenly plumped down in my lap, (i. e. of writing) that none may com- 
plain, and all perhaps be made better. I go for the bright side of things, 
and have a solemn and enduring faith in fun.” Which we think is 
sound and excellent philosophy. Mr. H. W. Shaw, popularly known 
as ‘‘ Josh Billings,” writes: “‘ 1 have been in every kind of business, but 
found none very profitable. I have been merchant, extensive farmer, 
drover, steamboat captain, auctioneer, etc. There is one thing perhaps 
a little peculiar. I never wrote a line for the public eye until after I 
was forty-five years old. I have been married thirty years, have two 
daughters; one lives in Venezuela and the other in New York. I have 
four grand children, who are my glory and strength. I am employed 
as a scribbler on the Wew York Weekly, for which I write exclusively, 
and receive from them $4,000 a year. I am offered $150 a night 
for ten nights, next October in Kansas. My lectures are on Milk, 
What I Know About Hotels, and the Cockroach and his Friends.” 
These,” says Mr. Billings, “are comic efforts. I enjoy life and love 
the funny side of all things.” These details in reference to them- 
selves, derived from the authors, under their own hands, are charac- 
teristic, and will probably be considered entertaining by Professor 
Hart’s readers. 

We shall notice one other point in relation to the cotemporary genera- 
tion of American writers. They all, or nearly all, seemed to have 
reached the book-making department of literature, through the avenues 
of the daily or weekly newspapers and the monthly magazines—and to 
retain their fondness for these periodical forms of publication. The in- 
stances are almost innumerable in this long list of writers, where the 
daily journal has trained the future writer of books; taught him the use 
of his pen ; conferred upon him that happy—or unhappy—facility which 
results in the prompt production of a book to order, upon any subject 
whatever—turning him loose, after his time of probation, a full armed 
‘free lance ’’ with spear in rest, upon the literary domain. This news- 
paper apprenticeship will probably account for the great fluency, readi- 
ness, and directness of style in many of the most popular productions of 
the times—a very marked characteristic of a large number of works, and 
not an unpleasing characteristic when they are designed for amusement. 
It is said, with truth we believe, that the literature of the American 
monthly magazines, and literary “ weeklies ” is more agreeable for desul- 
tory reading than that of the English. If this be true, it probably results 
from the fact above stated—their journalistic experiences enable the 
writers of tales, sketches, and criticisms to present their ideas in a plain, 
direct, easy, and ‘‘ effective ” manner. 
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We recommend this handsome volume of Professor Hart to the gene- 
ral reader ; asa book from which he will derive a great deal of en- 
tertainment, and a large amount of information not elsewhere to be found, 
and as an intelligent survey, also, of the general subject of American 
literature ancient and modern. Omissions and oversights mitst occur in 
all such compilations, and it would be impossible for the editor of a 
work of this description to avoid the expression of views from which 
many of his readers must dissent. But the work will be found, in the 
main, both interesting and valuable, and the high character of Professor 
Hart will give weight to its views and statements. 


J.E.C 


Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Faith and Free Thought. A Second Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Request of the Christian Evidence Society. With a Preface by the Right 
Reverend SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


The growth of skepticism in the forms rendered most plausible by recent 
scientific discovery and philosophic thought, is happily evoking a correspond- 
ing activity and ingenuity in all departments of Apologetics. It would be 
strange if some of these were not faulty and feeble, even to the extent of 
almost making Coleridge’s desideratum of a treatise, entitled ‘‘ Christianity de- 
fended from its Defenders,” a real necessity. The present volume is of a 
higher stamp, and well fitted to evince the shallowness of modern skepticism. 
The Lectures, by eleven different authors on distinct branches of the subject, 
are of high but varied ability. The topics treated cover the great field of 
fashionable skeptical assault, the true philosophy of human responsibility, the 
alleged antagonism of Natural Science to Religion, the principle of Caus- 
ation in its true analysis and repugnance to atheistic principles, the moral 
difficulties of the Old Testament, the convergence of distinct lines of proof to 
the central truth of Christianity, Christian and Pagan society, the adaptation 
of Christianity to all forms of society, the argument for its supernatural char- 
acter from its achievements, the confirmation of the Old Testament from the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, man a witness for Christianity. 

That on causation is masterly in its refutation of spurious theories, and in 
showing that the true ‘doctrine postulates an infinite and perfect cause to 
account for Man and Nature. While that on the evidence in the adaptations in 
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nature for the being of a God, traces them in the latest discoveries of science, 
yet these are no more unanswerable than those which have always been man- 
ifest, enabling us to see his Eternal Power and Godhead from the things that 
are made. The supposed collisions between natural science and religion are 
well cleared away. We think, however, that the author is too lenient to Dar- 
winianism. No one of the lectures has pleased us better than that on the al- 
leged moral difficulties of the Old Testament, in which the nature and grounds 
of the temporary allowance of divorce, polygamy and slavery, there found, 
together with Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, are admirably treated. 

The book, as a whole, is a valuable addition to the apologetic and anti- 
skeptical literature of the day. We regard this literature as useful, more, 
however, in confirming or rather comforting believers, by exposing to view 
the absolute groundlessness of the skeptical thrusts at Christianity, than in 
making converts from the free-thinkers themselves, whose difficulty lies less 
in the lack of evidence than of willingness to be convinced by it. They do 
not like to retain God in their knowledge. What they need is, not more 
proofs, but more candor to appreciate them. 

Nor is this evidence, as has been the wont of so many apologists since the 
time of Butler, in excess of caution, to say, merely probable, or sufficient 
only to establish probabilities. We find such language in this work. In ac- 
cepting the Bible as from God, and trusting Christ as the Son of God cruci- 
fied for us, we are not risking our eternity ona mere probability. We KNOW 
in whom we have believed, and that he is able to keep that which we commit 
unto him. In doing this we commit ourselves to no uncertainties, no chances 
of mistake or failure. We think the use of any language implying otherwise 
on this subject unfortunate, misleading and.damaging to the great cause. 
It has arisen from confounding moral and probable evidence as identical, be- 
cause both alike are contrasted with apodictic, or what is one with mathe- 
matical demonstration. Now, it is true that all merely probable evidence has 
a moral element in it, i. e. it appeals to our moral nature, and depends upon 
our moral state for the just estimation of it. An unfair mind may refuse to 
see or appreciate it, and become utterly blind to it, and this is the feature of 
all moral evidence as distinguished from the apodictic proof of mathematical 
or other necessary truth. This latter no sane mind can fail to be convinced 
by, whatever its moral state. But in regard to moral evidence, perverse 
minds may “‘ hate the light and refuse to come to the light,” ‘‘ because of the 
blindness of their hearts.” 

But, while all probable evidence has a moral element in it, it does not fol- 
low that all moral evidence is merely probable or sufficient only to establish 
probabilities. The evidence of competent witnesses of indubitable veracity, 
is certain proof of what they testify to, yet it appeals to the moral nature 
for a due appreciation of this veracity and competency. So of the evidence 
for the Being and Perfections of God from his works and word, also the evi- 
dence of the divine origin and inspiration, and true meaning of his word. 

This is moral evidence, i. e. evidence of such a nature, that men may accept 
or reject it, according to their moral disposition, as all experience shows 
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But it is not possible for men to believe that two straight lines can enclose 
a space, or that two bodies can fill the same space at the same moment. 
Now, we insist that this moral evidence; 1. of the elementary truths of moral- 
ity and religion furnished by the conscience; 2. of the Being and Attributes of 
God derived from this same conscience, and flashed upon us by all the works 
of Nature; 3. of the divine origin, and inspiration and fundamental evangel- 
ical truths of Scripture, though moral and capable of being rejected by 
those perverse spirits who desire not the knowledge of God’s ways, is never- 
theless sure and certain, and proves truths of infinite moment to all who will 
view it with singleness of eye. It is not a doubtful or merely probable, but a 
sure word of prophecy that it proves tous. The invisible things of God, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood from the 
things that are made. Our faith, though it be faith, is still a form of know- 
ledge. It is not a mere opinion.or uncertain judgment. It is an assertory 
judgment that the thing believed is true, because evinced to be so by adequate 
evidence. The difference between it and apodictic judgments is not the 
certainty, but the kind of evidence by which it is proved. We know that 


nothing shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


The Natural Theology of the Doctrine of the Forces, by PROF. BEN}. 
“N. Martin, D.D., L.H.D., University of the City of New York, is a repub- 
lication from the proceedings of the University Convocation, held at Albany, 
N. Y., August 1st, 2d and 3d, 1871. It gives a concise but clear statement 
of the progress and logical connections of the scientific discoveries that have 
culminated in establishing the correlation or mutual convertibility of the 
Physical Forces, which now commands the general acceptance of the scien- 
tific and cultivated world. It then proceeds to evolve the logical, so far as 
these involve the theological, consequences of the data so furnished by phy- 
sical science. It is so closely packed as to thought and matter, and so clas: 
sic and clean-cut in style, that we can hardly hope for success in the attempt 
to give our readers a tolerable idea of it, without inducing them to read and 
study the pamphlet itself. 

First it presents a beautiful summation of those observations and inductions 
in physics, which prove that the great elementary, mechanical and chemical 
forces of nature are mutually convertible; that they are forms and varieties 
of motion if actualized, or of motive power if yet mere potentialities not in 
exercise, but in any case mutually exchangable; that in whatever form, 
whether of cohesion, repulsion, capillary attraction, light, heat, electricity, 
galvanism, magnetism, &c., the intensity of the force is subject to the great 
law which Newton first detected in gravitation, directly as the mass, and in- 
versely as the distance of the bodies from each other. This, he judges, is 
proved now with reference to the different forms of force operating upon or 
between the atoms, not less than between masses of matter. 

Now, it is the doctrine of physicists, says Prof. Martin, that in the most 
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closely compacted chemical union of bodies, there is still a distance between 
the atoms, and that 


“ The immense orbits of the heavenly bodies are not more vast, in comparison with ‘the 
diameter of the planets, than are these inter-atomic spaces in comparison with the diame- 
ter of the vibrating atoms. . . What then must follow when the distance is absolutely over- 
come and annihilated, and the particles of matter are brought into absolute contact with 
each other? Plainly, by all the laws of reasoning, the force must in that event become 
infinite. As the distance diminishes, the force increases ; and this by a rate more rapid than 
the diminution to which it corresponds, even as the inverse square of the diminished distance. 
Increasing, therefore, by this advancing rate, the growing force must rapidly outrun all 
measurement; and with the cessation of all interval between the particles, it necessarily 
surpasses all finite quantity, and becomes absolutely infinite. The conclusion may be sur- 
prising, even startling ; but one fails to discover the consideration that should lead us to call 
it in question. When of two terms inversely related to each other, one wholly disappears, 
the other can be expressed by no sign but that of infinity ; nor can we refuse to admit the 
result without impeaching the very principles upon which all reasoning in physics depends. 
Such, then, must be our general inference from the prevalence of the admitted law of gravi- 
tation throughout the universe, that infinite force is exerted in connection with every parti- 
cle of matter.” —pp. 713-14. 


We confess we do not see our way from these premises to a conclusion so 
vast and startling. If the meaning were, that no particle of matter could be 
created by less than an infinite force, it would command our assent, but not 
as an inference from these premises; but that the attractive force actually ex- 
ercised or existing in connection with each particle of matter when created, 
whether inherent in it or not, (e. g. the attraction of cohesion) is infinite, is 
more than we can see. However the mathematics prove it, there must be 
some flaw or fault in the statement of the supposed facts and conditions to 
which they apply. Before we admit that what we call the attractive force of an 
atom is infinite, we must have our powers of vision vastly enlarged. But 
meanwhile, with all our respect for the great ability and ingenuity displayed 
in this paper, we must say that we cannot help putting this conclusion among 
those propositions which John Randolph characterized (sit venia verbo), 


"as ‘*mathematically true, but common-sensically or rather non-sensically, 


false.” 

Supposing this, however, established and unquestioned, the next inquiry 
of Dr. Martin is, in what does so vast and amazing a power inhere, and to 
what does it belong? We warmly second him in answering. 

“It is here to be observed that force is not an independent and substantive 
entity; it cannot be conceived as capable of existing alone. It does not float 
free in the universe. By its very nature it exists, always as a quality of some 
substance. As motion can never be conceived as real without something to 
be moved, so force never can be conceived except as an attribute of some 
substance to which it belongs, and on the existence of which its own existence 
is dependent. Force is evermore the quality or attribute of something to which 
it belongs, or in which it inheres.” pp. 715-16. 

In what substance, then, does this ‘‘ infinite force,” if indeed it be infinite, 
exerted in the attraction or motive power manifested in every particle of mat- 
ter, inhere? We quite agree with our author, that “‘ the minute particle can- 
not possess this infinite force. It would violate every law of our thinking, to 
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imagine such a thing. The atom cannot be the infinite ; cannot possess the 
infinite. . . If each particle were to be conceived as capable of exerting an 
infinite force, we must at once admit an infinite number of such infinites, a 
conclusion against which all philosophy revolts.” 

This is indeed conclusive against atoms or masses of matter, or other finite 
objects possessing infinite force. But is it conclusive or ofany weight to prove 
they havein themselves xo force? Not unless the previous argument to prove 
that the force operating in connection with every atom is infinite, is valid, 

Dr. Martin argues strenuously that this forcesimply produces motion; that 
it is therefore exterior to the bodies or particles moved; that ‘‘the force 
which is known to us solely as determining the position of particles in space, 
and as impressing movement upon them, is not to be conceived as residing in 
the particles themselves. It exists no more truly within the atoms than it 
does without. It has nothing to do with their specific constitution or character, 
and does but impart impulse and motion to them.” p. 717. 

Now, we deem it both true and important, that all substances, besides hav- 
ing being, permanence, exs fer se in distinction from qualities, have powers 
which are indeed but their qualities; that their diverse powers, whether pas- 
sive or active, are the diverse qualities which manifest them, and distinguish 
one substance from another. In the last analysis, too, we shall find that all 
powers are statical or dynamical—powers of putting or keeping them- 
selves or others at rest or in motion—that the nature of the effect pro- 
duced by any external force upon any body or atom, depends upon the re- 
sponsive forces resident in that body or atom. Isit notso? Is not the effect 
of a spark upon a stone, one thing, upon gunpowder, another? So of fire 
upon wax and clay, of moisture upon grass growing, and the same grass har- 
vested and cured. The illustrations of this are as boundless as the universe. 
But to what is this difference due if not to diverse properties or forces inher- 
ent in these bodies or their atoms? We join Dr. Martin in protesting against 
the doctrine so common among physicists, and espoused by some metaphy- 
sicians, that matter zs force and force only, for that in reality annihilates ma- 
terial substance by making it the mere energy or act of God, and not an en- 
during, separate creation or entity surviving his creative act. But we are 
quite as strenuous in maintaining that matter Aas force in its very nature and 
constitution. In its lowest potency, it atleast has wis inertia, and the power 
by filling space, to exclude other bodies from the same space; whatever other 
mechanical, chemical or physiological properties may be present or absent. 

We quite agree, too, with Dr. Martin, that ‘‘ Force is not God,” “is one of 
those universal ideas which belong of necessity to the intellectual furniture of 
every human mind.” We would not say with him, ‘it is not phenomenal ; 
does not reveal itself through any manifestation, but belongs to the interior 
nature and constitution of things.” The latter of these is not inconsistent 
with the former. It is ‘‘ phenomenal” or becomes manifest in its exercise and 
effects, however otherwise it may be merely potential, and thus hidden. We 
agree, too, that ‘‘ the conception of force is metaphysical,” and that it is ‘‘ the 
active nature of a cause,” in short, that ‘‘ Force is the energy of a cause; and 
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the universal force to which all specific forces and, movements are to be refer- 
red, is the power, ever present and everywhere active, of one comprehensive 
and universal cause.”—p. 723. We also add our warm assent to the rea- 
sonings of our author, showing that this Universal Cause must be a person in- 
finitely good, wise and powerful; that this doctrine is proved, not as skeptics 
contend, subverted by the unity and harmony revealed in the universe by 
the discoveries concerning the conservation and correlation of forces. We 
appreciate the force and beauty of Dr. Martin’s argument in this behalf. But 
our point of difficulty is with that portion of his argument which seems to de- 
ny force to material substances. True, all ‘‘ specific (creature) forces and 
movements are to be referred to the universal force.” But how? As mere 
modes of the actings of such force, or to a large extent, as endowments or 
activities of the creatures made, sustained and endued with causal power by 
this “‘ universal force?” On this largely, in our judgment, hinges the ques- 
tion of created substances and second causes; certainly of material second 
causes. And if material substances, and second, though not free, yet true 
and proper, material causes be denied, analogous reasoning may easily reach 
dependent minds and free second causes; thus invading the very conditions 
of personal responsibility. 

It is because of our high appreciation of Dr. Martin’s grand discussion as 
a whole, that we call attention to the necessity of further clearing up this dif- 
ficulty, and thus fortifying his main position. We trust he will yet find 
opportunity and motive to work out his thought in a form more extended 
and complete, and give it to the public in such an independent volume as it 
well deserves. 


Music Hall Sermons. By WIit.uiAM H. H. MuRRAY, Pastor of Park 
Street Church, Boston. Second Series. Boston: Jaines R. Osgood & Co. 
If Mr. Murray does not belong, he is near of kin to a class of preachers, of 
which a few genuine specimens have appeared in some metropolitan pulpits, 
while a vastly greater number of servile imitators have, like all apes, copied 
their faults without their merits, and have disgraced their profession and 
affronted all good sense and Christian feeling by unseemly displays of all the 
*‘contortions of the sybil without its inspiration.” The names of a few 
preachers of this class will occur to all. These, although greatly differing 
from each other in gifts and other peculiarities, are nevertheless genuinely rep- 
resentative and typical of the class to which we refer. They agree in certain 
characteristics which specialize it, constitute its strength and weakness, its 
power for good and for evil. And it cannot be disguised that this power is 
very great, though unequal, in such preachers. 

Their merits are that they break loose from all those traditional methods of 
sermonizing which hinder the direct and vital interaction of the preacher’s 
words and thoughts with the souls of his hearers; they keep clear of all 
dead abstractions of thought or phrase, all pious common-places that have 
degenerated into meaningless sound, or, still worse, into mere vehicles of 
cant, bigotry, or hypocrisy. They put themselves on the plane of, and in 
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sympathetic communication with, the people. They are bold, fearless, and 
positive. They reach the popular heart. They, withal, have marked 
imaginative power which they freely employ to make their statements fresh, 
bright and strong, so as at once win and command their hearers. These 
qualities are inspired and energized with different degrees of religious earnest- 
ness, and attended with varying degrees of adherence, or indifference, or aver- 
sion to some cardinal truths of the Gospel. And if these powers were never 
employed to weaken faith and reverence for divine truth, or to titillate the 
carnal, worldly, unspiritual element in our nature, they would achieve vast 
and unalloyed good. 

But there is unfortunately another side. They too often betray the foible 
of feeling that they are nothing if not sensational, a word whose force all 
understand and feel, if they cannot define it. It is largely that exaggeration 
or perversion of the good which turns it to evil. It consists chiefly, first in 
extravagance or paradox in statement, next in degrading or belittling the 
divine and heavenly by disproportionate secularism and humanitarianism, or 
by spurts of coarseness and vulgarity; sometimes in surrounding judgment, 
eternity, heaven, hell, with witticisms and jests, inviting a laugh over what 
should melt to tears or sober with awe. It is sad that so many admirable 
appeals should be thus marred and spoiled in order to draw those who would 
otherwise be drawn to better purpose by what is really sterling in their dis- 
courses. Surely, there is no need to court a grin in order to woo a soul. 

The sermons of Mr. Murray, along with the salient merits of this school, 
have veins of this extravagance, this irreverence, this fondness, not only 
for attacking shams which he ought to do, but for so attacking them as to 
strike blows at the sacred and true; in short, this compromising of the proper 
and wholesome sanctity of the pulpit. They, indeed, contain much salutary 
truth well and strongly put. But it would be far more salutary if free from 
the blemishes indicated. 

The discourse which has attracted our special attention is the last—‘‘ Why 
the Religion of New England has failed to convert the people.” He thus, in 
the very title, overstates what, nevertheless, has some groundwork of truth. 
He begins by putting it to the charge of formalism, cant—even hypocritical 
cant—and herein is not far wrong, except in his exaggeration of it. His next 
alleged cause of this failure is that the ministers have preached ‘‘ not the 
gospel in all its ‘sweet tenderness and vital adaptation to the average man’s 
daily life, but a theology imferred from the gospel through the Epistles of 
Paul.” ‘‘ Were I to begin my ministerial life again, I would begin and end 
my preparation to preach the gospel with the Gospels. The words of Jesus 

and not of Paul should receive my prolonged and devout attention.” (p. 195.) 
We do not doubt that the preaching complained of would be all the better 
if it had more of Jesus, and more of Paul too; that it could not have more 
of the latter without more of Christ, the Alpha and Omega of Paul’s 
Epistles. He was ‘‘ determined to know nothing save Jesus Christ and him 
‘ crucified,” and spoke these things, ‘‘not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth but which the Holy Ghost teacheth comparing spiritual things with 
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spiritual.” To oppose, as Mr. M. does, preaching dry formulas and dead 
abstractions, is very well. But it is not well to ignore or repudiate 
Paul's writings as a guide and stimulus to right belief and right practice. 
This setting Paul against Jesus is a mischievous paradox. 

Another alleged cause of the failure is the ‘‘ weakness of the pulpit” 
imputed to the ‘‘laziness and shirking ” of the ministry. Is it not a great 
injustice to a ministry, so largely overworked and underpaid, to say, ‘‘I 
believe there are before me to-night hundreds of business men, including 
tHese reporters here, who work two hours where the average New England 
clergyman works one?” 

Another cause alleged by the author for failing to gather people into the 
churches is that minuteness of church creeds, imposed as a condition of 
communion, to which we referred in our last number. We quote from this 
sermon what, if too much strained by caricature or exaggeration, is after all 
but an exaggeration, as another symptom of the fermentatioa on this subject 
which is going on in the congregational mind : 


“In many of our evangelical churches the creed is so inclusive of the details of 
doctrine and scriptural interpretation and so exacting and arbitrary in its terminol- 
ogy, that no independent and partially informed mind can honestly at that point of 
spiritual understanding at which people stand when coming before the committee 
of conference, give unqualified assent to it. In addition to this obstacle, the ruling 
spirit of the committee is an over-earnest or bigoted man who has no doubt but 
that the whole universe of truth is enclosed within the sweep of his own little pair 
of compasses, and who feels that he is placed at the gate of heaven—namely, his 
little church—to protect it from the entrance of unworthy applicants. The 
conference, therefore, often becomes only an examination, and an examination, too, 
conducted in such a manner as to become inquisitorial, and hence offensive ; and an 
impression is allowed to go forth of a character that proves a stumbling-block to 
the timid, and not these alone, but to all who hold themselves superior in things of 
the soul to human dictation, and especially the dictation of narrow-minded men.” 
(p. 262.) 


We have received from J. B. Ford & Co., New York, two volumes of the 
sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, from verbatim reports, by T. J. Ellinwood, 
being the seventh and eighth series of ‘‘ Plymouth Pulpit.” These are the 
sermons and prayers of a single year, from September 1871 to September 
1872, and make two solid, closely printed octavos. As we read them, we 
find ourselves amazed once more at the marvellous fertility of the author’s 
genius, which seems, notwithstanding the immense draughts uponit for more 
than a quarter of a century, to be unspent and undecaying. Here is a series 
of average morning and evening Sabbath Sermons for a year, no one of 
which is tame, or common-place, or a repetition of any other or previous dis- 
course. They are all original, fresh, striking discussions of live topics, full 
of telling thrusts at the vices, follies and foibles of men, individual, social 
and conventional, no matter how consecrated by age, or mantled with some 
gossamer veil of recognized decency and respectability. They also pour 
forth in rich profusion the rays of divine love and benignity for the healing 
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of the wounds and maladies of men. They display an exuberance of imagi- 
nation, a wealth of illustration, an unfailing sparkle of wit and humor, which 
ensure them against dullness, and hold the unflagging attention of hearer 
and reader. Viewed in respect to these characteristics merely, Mr. Beecher 
is a prodigy in the pulpit, and looking only from this stand-point, we could 
almost second the British Monthly Review, quoted by his publishers, in 
pronouncing him ‘‘ the greatest living preacher.” 

But there are serious drawbacks. These lie in the sensational element to. 
which we adverted in our notice of Mr. Murray’s sermons, which is the deal 
fly in this ointment, and greatly impairs the excellence and usefulness of that 
class of preachers of which Mr. Beecher is facile princeps. We need not 
further specify them. We only say, were the two elements of due reverence 
for all that is divine, and due adherence to evangelical truth, as we see them 
e. g. in Dr. John Hall, added to his other gifts displayed in the pulpit, Mr. 
Beecher would undoubtedly be at the head of living preachers in power and 
usefulness. 


The Dead Sin and Other Stories. By EDWARD GARRETT. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 


The point in the story which gives this volume its title is, that sin is not 
truly slain by mere outward reformation, based on worldly or selfish motives, 
or in any other way short of forsaking it with godly sorrow that needeth 
not to be repented of, with believing application of the blood of Christ, 
whereby sin itself dies in its principle and as to the love of it. The other 
stories of the book are of like spirit, and vividly illustrate Christian truths as. 
incarnated in living examples. 


Second Adventism in the Light of Fewish History. By Rev. T. M. 
HopkKINns. Edited by Dr. James R. Boyd. Dodd & Mead. In our notice 
of this work in the April number the Christian name of Dr. Boyd was inad- 
vertently printed Joseph instead of James. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Die Keilinschriften unddas Alte Testament, Von EBERHARD SCHRADER, 
&c. Dr. Schrader’s book is a philological and historical resume of the dis- 
coveries made through the cuneiform inscriptions, so far as the Bible language 
and history are connected with those discoveries. A careful comparison is 
drawn between the Hebrew and the Assyrian words, showing the very close 
connection between the two Semitic tongues, and ail the points of Hebraeo- 
Assyrian historical contact are illustrated from the monuments. 

He proceeds regularly through the Old Testament, from Genesis to Zecha- 
riah inclusive, omitting nothing and making an exhaustive dictionary of the 
subject. A short Chronological Excursus treats of the sources of Assyrian 
Chronology, (to wit, the Assyrian and Ptolemaic canons as compared with the 
royal annals and the Biblical record), and suggests a result in the disputed 
period, B.C. 858 to 668. In this, as elsewhere in treating the differences of 
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the Pul-Menahem epoch, there may be too implicit a faith in the exactness of 
the monumental sources. For example, when Sennacherib says, (III. Raw- 
lin., 49, 50), ‘‘ili sa ikali sa Marduknadinahi sar mat Akkadi ana tarsi 
Tuklat-habal-asar sar mat Assur ilkuva ana Babilu ubillu ena iv. c. xviii. 
sanati ultu Babilu,” (the gods of the temple which Merodachnadinachi, king 
of Accad, had taken from Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, and carried to 
Babylon, I, after 418 years, carried away again from Babylon), how can we 
be sure of the 418? If we are sure that our Roman iv. c. xviii. truly trans- 
lates the arrow heads that here indicate number, are we equally sure that 
Sennacherib did not make a mistake of a dozen years or so in his calculation 
of past reigns extending over four centuries. This is one of the important 
chronological bases on which Assyrian chronology rests. We put this cap- 
ture of Babylon by Sennacherib in B.C. 693, (it was his second capture of 
Babylon in his 13th year, the first having occurred in his 3d year), and then 
by adding the 418 reach B.C. 1110, which marks the last year of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. To assume that the few statements of time between events that 
we find on the monuments (like this of the Bavian inscription) are perfectly 
accurate, and then from these to argue against the Biblical chronology, is 
rather one-sided. 

An appendix with the Eponym Record, the Administration List, the 
Ptolemaic Canon, the Sargonian Synchronistic Tablet, and a Glossary, com- 
plete a volume that is indispensable for the table of the student of Biblical 
history. 

The puzzling question regarding Menahem paying tribute to Tiglath- 
Pileser, when the Bible represents him as paying tribute to Pul, is very in- 
terestingly discussed, (pp. 114-134), but many will shrink from Schrader’s 
cutting the Gordian knot thus: ‘‘ Es ist nach meinem Datiirhalten unméglich, 
bei dieser Lage der Dinge, sich der Annahme zu entziehen, dass Phul (z. e¢. 
Pul) und Tiglath-Pileser ein und dieselbe Person sind.” The note which ex- 
plains away 1 Chron. v. 26, is far from satisfactory. 

It strikes us that this is exactly the book that ought to be translated into 
English, and so made useful to every Christian minister in our country. 


A Suggestive Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans ; with 
Critical and Homiletical Notes. By THOMAS ROBINSON, D.D., Author of 
«The Evangelists and Mishna.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. This is 
a contribution to Dr. W. H. Van Doren’s Suggestive Commentary on the 
New Testament, which he is carrying through with the assistance of other 
eminent scholars and exegetes. It is peculiar in its construction. It gives 
in notes of the finest type, the results reached by the greatest expositors on 
difficult passages. In reference to the text, it appends short and pregnant 
sentences suggesting the Biblical connections, doctrinal force, and homiletic 
uses of the successive verses. It is thoroughly orthodox, fitted for general 
use, containing rather the results reached by such commentaries as that: of 
Lange, than the ponderous learning and discussion employed to reach them. 
It is a valuable addition to the stock of commentaries like those of Barnes 
-and Jacobus, adapted to the wants of Sunday-school teachers and others. 
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Suggested Emendations to the Authorized English Version of the Old 
Testament. By Evtas RicGs, D.D., LL.D., Missionary of the A. B. C. F, 
M. at Constantinople. Andover: W. F. Draper, pp. 130. These notes will 
be found of great value by the Old Testament revisers. No one is better 
fitted to make such practical and pertinent suggestions than the esteemed 
author. His familiarity with oriental life and literature, and his long practice 
as a translator of the Scriptures, united with his excellent judgment and his. 
reverence of the Word of God, will give to his opinions great weight. 
These emendations are still more welcome from the fact. that so little has as 


yet been published, in this preparatory way, for the proposed revision of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 


The Inspiration of the Scriptures. By the Rev. FRANCIS L. PATTon,. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

Although this little volume was issued some time ago, it is one of the evi- 
dences of the fitness of the author for the office to which he has since, 
though young, been called, the Professorship of Theology in one of our 
theological seminaries. We have commended it before, and we are glad 
to call attention to it again, as one of the best hand-books we know of for 
placing the pith of the conclusive argument for the plenary inspiration of the: 
Bible, within the grasp of ordinary readers. 


Love Revealed: Meditations on the Parting Words of Fesus with his 
Disciples, in Chapters XIII-X VII. inclusive of the Gospel of Fohn, by the 
Rev. GEORGE BOWEN, of Bombay, revised by our Board of Publication, was 
noticed and approved in our last. But further examination has given us so 
strong an impression of its standard excellence, as a spiritual and devotional 
book, that we wish again to emphasize our high estimate of it. 

Exegema, or the Exposition of Sundry Difficult Passages of Scripture, by 
the Rev. C. C. STEWART, M.A., author: of “Scriptural Form of Church 
Government,” recently noticed by us, is a pamphlet published by James. 
Campbell & Son, Toronto. It attempts, with but partial success, to cast new 
light on Matthew xx. 1-16, and Rom. ix. 1-3. 

Death and Life, an Exposition of Romans vi. 23. By Rev. JNO. S. 
GRASTY, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. : Logan & Scearce. 

A vigorous pamphlet which earnestly and ably explicates the doctrines of 


sin and grace upon the principles of representation in Adam and Christ, 
according to the federal theology. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Hand-book of Moral Phiiosophy. By Rev. HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D.. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

In very early life Professor Calderwood won a position in philosophy, by 
his famous criticism of Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine of the Infinite, which 
ensures respectful attention to whatever he may now publish or any branch 
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of the subject. The present work evinces learning, insight, with that com- 
prehensive and easy handling of the great points settled or controverted in 
Ethical Science, which are apt to be peculiar to the practised investigator and 
teacher of it. His style is a model of clearness, precision and terseness, 
without being dry or heavy for those qualified to appreciate or enjoy profound 
discussions on the grandest themes that can occupy the human mind—even 
its own grandest function, scope and end. It challenges notice, first of its 
method, next of its doctrines. We, however, can barely touch upon the 
fewest of the salient points in it which deserve or invite extended consideration. 

As to its method, the author tells us, it ‘‘has been prepared mainly with a 
view of meeting the wants of University students.” It is broken into brief 
chapters, by topics, and subdivided into numbered paragraphs well suited to 
this purpose. It makes direct and terse statements of the questions and 
points involved, supported or illustrated by brief quotations from principal 
authors, not only without circumlocution, but with a brevity which makes 
them rather suggestive to advanced students, than sufficiently explanatory to 
beginners who are not yet versed in the elements of the science. _It is quite 
beyond those who have not considerable acquaintance with the subject. It is 
highly stimulating to those sufficiently trained to use it as a fulcrum for further 
progress. This is specially true of its quotations, which, from a vast variety 
of authors, often suffice not so much to make their doctrine plain, as to 
whet the appetite of the reader to find what they mean. Thus the work is 
specially fitted for students contending for the honors, prizes, and fellowships 
of the British and American Universities; for post-graduate classes in philo- 
sophy, for the help of any votaries of it advanced beyond its rudiments. It 
could hardly, however, be handled well as a text-book for the average of be- 
ginners in Moral Philosophy, as these are usually found in American Colleges 
and High Schools. It might meet the wants of those who have gone from 
the gymnasia of Germany to the philosophical courses in the University. It 
might even serve capitally as a book of reference and a summary of teachings 
for elementary students, under a professor who should throw light and life 
into it by the necessary lectures or prelections. Under vigorous and effective 
oral teaching in this way, a good summary of what is taught, in print, serves 
to fix and hold it, like a phial holding rich, volatile perfumes, so that they 
shall not evaporate and be lost. We are inclined to believe that a judicious 
combination of powerful lecturing, with compact printed summaries of the 
propositions so taught and illustrated viva voce, and followed by thorough 
recitations, the most effective form of teaching such departments. For all 
students the book is invaluable as pointing out the available literature on the 
different questions that arise. 

Professor Calderwood adopts the distinction of Pure and Applied Science 
now so much in vogue, with reference to Ethics. This is the equivalent of the 
division made by others into Theoretical and Practical Ethics—the former 
dealing with the fundamental principles, the latter with the detailed rules of 
duty. He, however, barely touches upon Applied Ethics in some half-dozen 
pages, and in these comes to only the fewest generic rules of right living. 
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The main strength of the book is spent upon the Speculative Philosophy of 
Ethics, under its two great heads—the Psychology and Metaphysic of Ethics, 
which, although distinct, nevertheless, as subjects of inquiry, largely inter- 
lock. We think a student’s handbook on Ethics incomplete and inadequate 
which does not treat more largely of the practical side. Not merely or chiefly 
does it thus become valuable as a manual of duty. It tasks the mind with 
problems the most profound and interesting. It is a grand intellectual as 
well as moral gymnastic. The field of casuistry is immense. The applica- 
tion of moral truth, itself seen intuitively, to the innumerable actions fer se 
indifferent, affords the widest scope for the discursive faculties, for the ex- 
ercise and trial of candor, logic, the most penetrating insight, the most 
delicate discrimination even of hairbreadth distinctions. Scarcely any branch 
affords a nobler culture. } ; 

Dr. Calderwood espouses the Intuitional against the Utilitarian theory of 
morals. Generally he follows Kant more closely than any other author, but 
by no means slavishly. In combating the Utilitarian theory which makes the 
idea of Right a derivative from Happiness by making the former a mere 
means of the latter, he is led into an extended inquiry into the origin of our 
knowledge. This reveals the fact that we have other fundamental truths of 
reason which cannot be derived or inferred from sensation or any form of 
experience whatsoever, because they at once condition and transcend all 
experiences, whether in the senses or the soul. Self, Personal Identity, 
Time, are antecedent conditions of Memory and Succession from which the 
Materialistic Sensational School undertake to derive them. Causality, Sub- 
stance, Time and Space are at once super-sensible, super-experiential, known 
intuitively. | However first presented and exemplified in experience, they are 
cognized as having attributes beyond and conditional to all experience. 

The quality or idea of Right comes under the same category and stands or 
falls with them. As they are underived from, however suggested by, any form 
of experience, so the idea or quality of Right is not contained in, derived or 
compounded from any form, or sensation, or experience of Happiness. It has 
that in it which is no morecontained in mere Happiness than in the yard- 
stick or pound weight, or than the Illimitableness of Space is contained 
in or derived from Body. And this simple quality of Right is seen by the 
conscience in right actions, intuitively, and as that which ough? to be. 
Though it is in wrong actions metaphenomenal, being that which condi- 
tions and determines the character of phenomena in which it does not 
appear, it should be supreme in the man. It is sovereign de jure, if not 
de facto, and may command his obedience with the ‘‘ categorical imperative” 
of Kant. In combating Utilitarianism, the author finds it necessary to 
demolish Materialism and Positivism, of which it is a necessary consequence. 

The other great faculty of the soul, which of course claims the chief share 
of the author’s attention, is the will. He vigorously combats Necessatarian- 
. ism, whether urged in the interest of high Calvinism, as by Edwards, or of 
skepticism, as by Mill and the materialists. He, in occasional phrases, seems 
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to us to swing full far towards the opposite extreme of an independence of ex- 
ternal and internal motives, which would tend quite as much to subvert as to 
sustain freedom and accountability ; and, if unduly exaggerated, may enthrone 
«almighty contingency ” above human responsibility and divine sovereignty. 
But when we take his entire representation, we find this sovereignty of the will 
to be “in a relation of dependence in respect to need for guidance in the gov- 
ernment of the subordinate powers.” . . Self control in human experience is 
a rational self-control. Reason is the ‘‘ legislator and governor of the Will.” 
Kant, Metaph. of Ethics, see p. 167. He at length works out the subject in 
the just and temperate conclusion that ‘‘as independence could not be 
achieved by the dependent, it could not be conferred by the Absolute Being. 
Subjection to sovereign control must therefore hold true of the rational as 
well as of the irrational, and of activity as well as sensitivity in creatures.” — 
p. 254. Argument is precluded from ‘‘ Sovereignty to the denial of freedom 
of will, as we are precluded from reasoning from freedom of will, to a denial 
of Divine Sovereignty. On exactly the same ground, our ignorance of the 
manner of exercise, we cannot reason from Divine foreknowledge to the denial 
of human freedom ; any more than we are warranted to reason, as some have 
done, from freedom to the denial of foreknowledge.”—p. 255. He also goes 
full far in attributing a morally adiaphorous character to the ‘‘ sensitivity,” 
including dispositions, feelings, affections and desires towards moral objects, 
except as they are made what they are by the will. Passages are not want- 
ing, however, which come up to our views of truth on this important subject. 
That part of the ‘‘ metaphysic of ethics” which relates to the nature of 
virtue and the essence of freedom and responsibility is naturally evolved in 
the ethical psychology of conscience and will. In discussing the theistic ar- 
gument, the author relies on Intuition as the true source of our knowledge 
and belief of the Infinitude of the Divine Being, Nature, and Attributes. 
Processes: of discursive reasoning from the Universe of Finite Being, he 
holds, can only prove a Finite Maker. A finite cause is adequate to a finite 
effect. We are not inclined to follow Kant or our author here. We are 
ready to give intuitional insight its due place in the human cognition of 
Deity. But we think this beholds the Creator through the glass of creation, 
and therein sees the outshining of his Infinite Perfections. ‘‘ The invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood from the things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” 
Rom. i. 20. In short, we believe the evidence of God’s Being and Perfec- 
tions enlists and appeals to all our cognitive powers, intuitive and discurs- 
ive, even as it is fitted to fill all the longings, and satisfy all the appetencies 
of our nature; that however a finite effect only postulates a finite cause, yet 
there is that in the vastness, manifoldness and stupendous adjustments of the 
material and immaterial universe which flashes upon all unperverted minds 
the conviction, not merely that they have a Maker, but an Infinite and Per- 
fect Creator. ‘ 
While we quite agree with the author’s strenuous adherence to Intuitional- 
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ism versus Utilitarianism, we do not follow him in all the consequences which 
he derives from this view, as when he says: 


“ Conscience is a faculty, which from its very nature, cannot be educated. Edu- 
cation, either in the sense of training or instruction, is impossible. As well ptopose 
to teach the eye how and what to see, and the ear, how and what to hear; asto 
teach Reason how to perceive the self-evident, and what truths are of this nature. 
All these have been provided for in the human constitution.”—p. 81. 


Here Kant who says ‘‘ an erring conscience is a chimera” is followed too 
closely. First, the partially analogous instances of sight and hearing do not 
warrant the conclusion. It is beyond doubt that these faculties, although 
perceiving intuitively, may be enlarged as to their scope, quickened as te 
their promptness, sharpened as to their keenness and accuracy, refined as to 
their delicacy of perception. What may not education accomplish in training 
the eye and ear to wondrous reach and refinement of perception in special 
departments? And how may they be dulled and perverted by abuse? So, al- 
though elementary moral truths are self-evident to the unperverted conscience, 
and all sense of moral distinctions cannot, by any wrenching, be wholly eradi- 
cated from the human soul, yet it is beyond question that it may be con- 
stantly enfeebled, blinded and defiled by sinful courses; enlarged and refined 
in its insight by the candid study of moral truth, and invigorated by habitual 
obedience to its dictates. The seared and defiled conscience portrayed in 
the word of God, is surely among the common-places of human experience. 
The effect, also, of ‘‘ exercising ourselves to have a conscience void of offense 
toward God and toward man,” is equally obvious and undeniable, in increas- 
ing its light, energy and dominion over us. Moreover, in the vast range of 
the applications of the intuitive truths of morals, to the manifold forms and 
occasions of voluntary action, especially to actions fer se indifferent, it is be- 
yond doubt that wide scope is afforded for informing and educating the con- 
science. The vast diversity and contrariety of men’s moral judgments, the 
actual progress made by many in cultivating their consciences and correcting 
their misguided views of duty; the great effect of Christian education and 
nurture as compared with the want of them; especially the light shed upon 
the conscience by God’s Word and Spirit, are incontestable proof of this. In- 
deed, if conscience cannot be educated wrongly or rightly, how are we toac- 
count for persecutors verily thinking to do God service in the slaughter of his 
people, or of the effect of Revelation and Regeneration in both enlightening 
and energising it? The whole sciences of Mathematics and Logic are founded 
on intuitive, self-evident axioms. Can we therefore say that the Mathematical 
or the Logical faculty cannot be educated? Why then claim that the Moral 
faculty ‘‘ cannot be educated?” The author admits that ‘‘ the opposite view 
has been commonly advocated even by intuitionalists.” We cast our lot 
with them. Indeed we think the author, in his chapter on the ‘“‘ Disorder of 
our Moral Nature” falls short of the Scriptural representation and of all facts, 
in regard to the effect of this disorder in perverting the moral judgments of 
the mind. 
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It is only our sense of the great value of this work as a substantial addition 
to our philosophical literature that has led us to call attention to a few things. 
in it to which we give only a qualified assent. 


Modern Magic. By M. SCHELE DE VERE. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Scarcely any book of the year is so profoundly interesting or fitted to hold 
its readers with so bewitching a spell as this latest volume of the distinguished 
author. It shows a complete mastery of the literature of the subject, under 
heads of Witchcraft, Black and White Magic, Dreams, Visions, Ghosts, 
Divination, Possession, Magnetism, Miraculous Cures, Mysticism. It is a 
perfect encyclopedia of all the more significant quasi or pseudo-miraculous 
events or doings known to history, especially within Christendom. They are 
sketched in that rapid, terse and picturesque style which enchain the reader 
not less than the strangely exciting matters narrated. 

The question will naturally arise, why we notice such a book under the 
head of philosophy? The answer is simply that the author not only gives. 
this immense body of facts which have hitherto baffled all attempts to solve 
them on any principle which commands general assent, but he classifies these 
facts under different heads, and attempts a rationale or philosophy of them. 
If not always satisfactory, we confess that he has contributed much to explain 
some of the most formidable phenomena in Demonology and Thaumatology, 
Without excluding from all these phenomena either the divine or diabolical 
supernatural, he shows that the following principles underlie and will serve to 
explain many of them. 

1. Abnormal powers and susceptibilities in the doers and the subjects of 
them which are evoked under certain conditions. Analogous preternatural 
states and experiences are induced by narcotic and alcoholic stimulants, 
fevers, contusions of the brain, great excitements of body or mind, in suscep- 
tible subjects. These awaken, in some, the power to work and communicate, 
in others, the power to receive or suffer experiences quite out of the regular 
course of nature. This unnatural susceptibility and exaltation may easily 
account for a large share of the phenomena of animal magnetism, pseudo- 
spiritualism, clairvoyance, ghosts, second sight, visions, and other forms. 
of magic. 

2. While much in these phenomena may be thus accounted for, much 
more often palmed off as of this kind is due to jugglery, sleight of hand, and 
other forms of imposture. 

3. In some cases the two elements are largely mixed. 


“The power which produces these phenomena must be classified with other well 
known powers given to man under exceptional circumstances, such as the safety of 
somnambulists in dangerous places; the cures performed by faith, and the strange 
exhibition made by diseased persons suffering of catalepsy and similar affections. 
If men, under the influence of mesmerism, in a state of ecstatic fervor or under the 
pressure of strong and long-continued excitement, show powers which are not pos- 
sessed by man naturally, then modern magic also may well be admitted as one of 
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the means by which such extraordinary and as yet unexplored forces are brought to 
light.. All that can be reasonably asked of those who so peremptorily challenge 
our admiration and demand our respect for the new science is, that it shall be 
proved to be useful to man, and this proof is, as yet, altogether wanting.” (p. 80.) 


Prof. De Vere, however, goes beyond all this where we cannot follow him, 
His leanings in favor of communications from departed spirits with their 
friends on earth are quite pronounced. He connects this with expressions of 
opinion in favor of a second probation in an intermediate state for those who 
have lived and died in their sins. He thinks that during ‘‘ this intermediate 
time there is nothing known to us which would absolutely forbid the idea that 
these living souls continue to maintain some kind of intercourse with the 
souls of men on earth, with whom they share all that constitutes their essen- 
tial nature, save only the one fact of their bondage to the body. Nor is there 
any reason why the soul in man should not be able, by its higher powers, to 
perceive and to consort with souls detached from mortal bodies, although 
this intercourse must needs be limited and imperfect because of the vast dif- 
ference between a free soul and one bound to an earthly, sinful body,” pp. 7-8, 

We think the Bible gives no countenance to ‘‘ seeking to the dead” for that 
celestial light which shines alone on its pages. The true criterion of all 
wonder-workers and miracle-mongers is, do they or do they not bear witness 
to the religion of God’s Word, and salvation by the Incarnate, Crucified One? 
Whatever else they may do or not do, they are to be disowned and repudiated 
except so far as they show fealty to the Living God and Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent. Deut. xiii. 1-5; Is. viii. 19-20; 1 John iv. 1-3. 

Enigmas of Life. By W. H. GREG. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

The author has given us a thoughtful, suggestive, but very unsatisfactory 
‘book. It is fresh, vigorous, sparkling, readable, but quite erratic. Its 
**enigmas of life” are chiefly the oid ones which have always burdened the 
raceand baffled all human solution—sin and its fruits of degradation, misery, 
and death. They are upon the earth and the race. It is a momentous ques- 
tion how they came here, but vastly more so, how we can escape or obviate 
them. To this question the Bible and the Church offer one answer. Mr. 
Greg offers a contrary one. He, indeed, seldom lets go any opportunity to 
vent his distrust and dislike of our recognized Christianity, however he may 
be more kindly disposed to something which he calls Christianity. His ani- 
mus on this.subject is conspicuous enough in such passages as the following, 
with which the book is thickly interlarded. 

“ Consider again what might be expected to be the present state of the world if 
the whole influence of the Church had been persistently and sagaciously directed 
towards the improvement of the moral and material condition of humanity on this 
earth, instead of towards the promulgation of an astounding scheme for securing it 
against the torments of a future existence; if, in a word [universal, not selfish] 
well-being here, instead of what is called salvation hereafter had been the aim and 
study of the great organization called the Church, and of the hundreds of thousands 
of teachers, both orthodox and unorthodox, who for centuries have ostensibly lived 
and worked for no other end. It would be rash to say that, on a balance of con- 
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siderations, the Church and the clergy of all denominations have, in the course of 
ages, done more harm than good to the Christian world ; but it would be rasher still 
to assert the contrary. . . . They have inculcated almsgiving on the rich, and 
(by implication, at least in the matter of early marriages) improvidence on the poor, 
and have thus been the abettors of incalculable mischief. And they have been 
able to quote texts in defense of both mis-teachings. To the rich they have said: 
“ Give to him that asketh of thee ;” to the poor: “ Take no thought for the morrow 
for the morrow shall take thought for itself.” In former days they whetted the 
angry passions of men by consecrating and enlisting them in the service of the 
Church, and are answerable for countless cruelties and crimes, perhaps the very 
worst that have disgraced history. Something of this tendency, perhaps, still re- 
mains, and neither charity nor education can do the good they might because theol- 
ogy stands in the way.” (pp. 40-1.) 


It is quite in keeping with this for the author to impugn the resurrection of 
the body (p. 11) ; the Omnipotence of God (p. 17) ; to tell us it is not ‘‘right 
to represent this earth as a vale of tears,” or exhort us to ‘‘love not the 
world nor the things of the world, in the bald and naked parlance of ordi- 
nary preachers” (p. 215); that he gives hideous caricatures of Calvinism, al- 
most a match for those of Dr. Whedon, and tells us that ‘‘he (the Calvinist) 
cannot imagine, as in worldly matters he might, as in spiritual matters other 
Christians can, that he may by prayer and training secure the salvation of 
his children ;” (p. 234) and sets forth on the next page that ‘‘ of all human 
creatures who once enter upon earthly life, endless and ineffable felicity will 
be the certain and final lot,” that for ‘‘ those who believe that salvation is to 
be obtained certainly and only through the name of Christ, procreation must 
be a sin,” (p. 237). ‘‘l¢ is, therefore, just this special claim to certainty (to 
absolute, authoritative truth) which is the inspiring and life-giving power of 
all religions which is the one false elementcommon to them all.” Singularly 
enough, however, after stating the late objections to prayer in their utmost force, 
he refutes the whole, and vindicates the natural instinct to pray by the un- 
answerable question, ‘‘ is not aid rendered to us by our human friends zx con- 
sequence of our entreaties, as an effect of that cause, as much a disturbance of 
the ordained Law of Sequence as if God himself had directly aided us in 
compliance with our prayers ?” (p. 255.) Sure enough. 

But although the author loathes the supernatural remedies for the ills that 
flesh is heir to revealed in the Bible, as propounded and applied by the 
Church, yet he does not abandon the case in despair. He has substitutes 
which he offers as the true elixir of life. ‘‘ The evils of our actual social 
condition,” he says, ‘‘ may be classed under three heads: pain and disease, 
destitution, and vice or crime.” (p. 27.) What does he propose as antidote 
or cure? In a word, for we cannot stop to quote, he would conquer disease by 
the progress of sanitary science; poverty by those economical discoveries and 
improvements which will vastly augment the productiveness of human labor 
applied to the powers of nature; vice and crime by the diminished temptation 
resulting from the two former, and by the advance of education, intelligence, 
moral training, with the resulting growth of habits, usages, and social agen- 
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cies favorable to virtue. And he suggests that it is not chimerical to hope for 
a future swiftness of progress in these things analogous to those typical in- 
stances of locomotion, communicaticn of intelligence, and light during the 


" present century, in which advances have been made far beyond all achieve- 


ments of the preceding ages. Especially will this be so when the clergy learn 
to promote man’s real welfare, rather by teaching him to seek health, wealth, 
and felicity here, than in some other future and far-off world. 

** Unhappily the theory on which the Church proceeds is calculated rather 
to impede than to promote man’s happiness and well-being in this world. It 
assumes that this world is a fallen world, and man’s position in it merely a 
state of preparation for another and better state of existence; that man’s 
happiness here is of comparatively little moment, and that his main business 
on earth is to qualify himself for happiness in that future state,” (p. 44) 
which we may add, if done as Christianity enjoins, is the precise way to make 
himself most capable of whatever real happiness this world can afford, as the 
Word of God and all experience amply attest. ‘‘ Godliness hath the promise 
of the life that now is and that which is to come.”  ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness and all other things shall be added unto you.” 


‘Only with the eye on the heavens can we safely navigate the earth’s waters. 


And this for the plain reason that nothing short of this can overcome sin 
and the inordinate passions it inflames; or neutralize the curse flowing from 
it, which causeless does not come. Mr. Greg betrays consciousness of the 
fact that the malady is within, and that its abatement has not kept pace with 
improvement in outward circumstances. And he makes a feeble answer to 
those who allege that, in spite of all outward ameliorations, ‘‘our passions 
will still be in the ascendant, speaking in a louder tone than either interest or 
duty.” Nothing can quench them but the water of life, the blood of Christ, 
the Baptism of his Spirit. Other improvements may mollify with ointment. 
The malady of sin and its woes nothing else can heal. Nothing less can 
extract the bitterness and poison from the waters on which this baleful star, 
Wormwood, hath fallen.—Rev. viii, 11. Mere culture, refinement and in- 
telligence, without religion, do not destroy, they only first disguise, and then 
intensify it, 

In following up his plans of human perfectibility, Mr. Greg has occasion to 
deal with Malthusianism and Darwinism. In regard to the former he pre- 
sents some very just and effective reasonings. He makes it very clear that 
the productive powers of nature, in response to a given amount of human 
toil, have been constantly increasing with the new discoveries and inventions 
of a progressive civilization, and that incalculable resources for the susten- 
ance and comfort of man yet lie undeveloped in the earth; while, on the 
other hand, not only the prudential, but the physiological influence of the 
high cerebral development cf advanced civilization tends greatly to lessen 
fecundity. Hence, the danger of population outrunning subsistence in cul- 
tured nations is reduced to a minimum, except as consequence of vice 
and improvidence. His ‘refutation of Malthus is neat, concise, and 
conclusive. 
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The chapter on the ‘‘non-survival of the fittest,” while it makes large 
concessions to Darwinism, nevertheless argues that the very operation of the 
principle in elevating the race, by preserving the best and destroying the 
weaker specimens, ultimately becomes suicidal; since, when society reaches 
its best estate, the strong make it their business and duty to support and thus 
perpetuate the weaker classes, who otherwise might die out. Thus the 
author finds a serious hindrance to this method of realizing his ideal, since 
its very triumph ensures its defeat. Above all he finds no way of escaping 
death, the end of all good, and the consummation of all evils to man. How 
«an he, so long as he scouts that salvation which takes from death its sting, 
and from the grave its victory ? 

Inductive Inquiries in Philosophy, Ethics, and Ethnology, relating to 
subjects of recent Research or Speculation. By A. H. DANA. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

A few ot the papers in this volume have been before published in the 
National Quarterly Review. For the most part, however, they are entirely 
new. They are on subjects of present interest, always marked by ability 
and freshness, generally very readable, sometimes decidedly original and 
philosophically acute. They usually espouse the cause of truth and of faith 
against the materialistic or pseudo-scientific skepticism of the day. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy ; or, the Geography, History and 
Antiquities of Parthia, collected and illustrated from Ancient and Modern 
Sources. BY GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A., Camden: Professor of An- 
cient History in the University of Oxford. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. Parthia is usually treated of 
as a part of general history, especially in its relations to and conflicts with the 
Roman Empire. But several classical historians, such as Dion Cassius, 
Strabo and Pliny, ascribe to it a larger influence, making it to be an offset or 
balance to Rome. It sustained this position for nearly three centuries, A. D. 
64 to A. D. 225, after which Persia succeeded to its part and place. Professor 
Rawlinson has made the whole history of this remarkable people the subject 
of a distinct work, for the first time really vindicating to this nation its true 
place in the ancient world. In his ‘‘ Manual of Ancient History” he had 
already indicated this view by treating of Parthia alongside of Rome. But 
now, after ten years of labor, he gives us the first complete history of the 
“Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” and throws a good deal of light upon many 
points of geography and antiquity. The work is fully illustrated by excellent 
maps of Parthia; by inscriptions and coins; by representations of the ruins 
-of ancient buildings, such as the striking palace at Hatra taken from the 
ruins that still remain. In fact, all that is known of Parthia is here brought 
together, and the history is well told. Of course, the extraordinary career of 
Mithridates stands out in the boldest relief. The two concluding chapters 
-are on the architecture, arts, customs, religion, and refinement of the nation. - 
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This work is indispensable to the historical student. It takes its place 
worthily alongside of the other able and learned writings of the author. 


History of Bokhara, from the Earliest Time down to the Present. Com- 
posed for the first time after Oriental known and unknown Historical Manu- 
scripts, by ARMINIUS VAMBERY, Ordinary Professor of Oriental Languages 
and Literatures in the Royal University of Pesth. London: H. S. King & 
Co., 1873, pp. xxxv, 419. Professor Vambéry, of Pesth, is already well- 
known to English readers by his ‘‘ Travels in Central Asia;” and he has 
now produced a work of still greater value and interest. It is the most im- 
portant addition recently made to oriental history. The author, by his famil- 
iarity with the country, by his great linguistic attainments, and by his skill in 
historical writing, has rare qualifications for producing a successful work. It 
is, in fact, the first complete history of Bokhara ever yet written; but com- 
posed from such a variety of materials, and wrought out into such fascinat- 
ing pictures of Eastern life, that it will at once take a high rank. The 
materials consist of older oriental histories from native sources, of which 
eleven are enumerated, and many of which were consulted in manuscript; 
and of entirely new manuscript works, brought from the East, and now first 
used. Special accounts are given of four of these: among them are works 
that bring before us a series of princes, and even whole dynasties, respect- 
ing whom scarcely anything has been written in Asia, and not a word in 
Europe.” 

In the first chapter are collected all the scattered notices of this Transoxa- 
nian region in the Pre-Islamite period. The real history begins with its con- 
version to Islam by the Arabs, A. D. 666. The Samanides ruled from 874 
to 907, coming to their height of power under Emir Ismail. These were suc- 
ceeded by the Turks (the Seldjukides), and the Nigirs and Khahrezmian, 
Princes to 1218. Then came the terrific Mongol invasion, and the brilliant 
and bloody rule of Genghis Khan, and his successors, to 1363, followed by the 
most wonderful reign of all, that of Emir Timour (Tamerlane), 1363 to 1405, 
who carried his conquests, in nine fierce campaigns, from the Indus to the 
Mediterranean. His court was, at the time, the most brilliant in the world. 
The history is brought down to the present time, and concludes with a chap- 
ter on the relation of Bokhara to the Russian progress in Central Asia. For 
it is through this region that the House of Romanoff is now making its 
Eastern conquests ; the lately projected railroad is to be run through Bokhara 
on its way to Hindostan. On this slow and sure Russian advance, Professor 
Vambéry remarks: ‘‘The moment that the Russian flag was hoisted on the 
citadel of Samarkand, this ancient and distant country of Asia entered on the 
path of the modern world and of modern ideas.” ‘* The Russian successes in 
Central Asia have dealt Islamism thg severest blow it has ever received from 
Christendom in the course of their thousand years struggle ;” ‘‘ for Bokhara, 
and not Mecca, had become practically the spiritual centre of Islamism.” 


Essays on the Rise and Progress of the Christian Religion in the West of 
Europe, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End of the Council of Trent. By 
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JouN EARL RUSSELL. London: Longman, Greens & Co., 1873. Lord 
John Russell, not content with his achievements in diplomacy and statecraft, 
seems anxious in his advanced years to gain new laurels in the field of 
Church History. But it is difficult to see why this book was written—unless 
it be considered important to let the world know what the noble lord thinks 
about the Church and its history. As a history its value is of a humble 
order. It contains no investigations of the sources; it adds nothing to the 
stock of knowledge; it is discursive and rambling ; some of the most im- 
portant topics are not named, and the weightiest subjects are treated in an off- 
hand, superficial style, below the average of magazine articles. Milman’s 
‘Latin Christianity,” Jortin’s ‘‘ Remarks on Ecclesiastical History,” Gibbon, 
Lecky on Rationalism, and Newman’s ‘“‘Grammar of Assent,” are the chief 
authorities used. To Dean Milman he is under special obligations; as was 
the latter to him—having been made Dean of St. Paul’s by Lord John. But 
he says the Dean’s work is “in six bulky octavo volumes, and while I have 
drawn largely from their contents, I expect that, in this busy age, the readers 
of poetry and of novels will hardly make themselves masters of so voluminous 
awork. I have, therefore, endeavored to condense the details which have 
given to Dean Milman’s History its great and unenvied reputation.” This 
seems to indicate the class of readers for whom this volume is prepared. 

The author has no adequate comprehension of the vital relations of the 
Christian Church to medieval and modern history and civilization. The two 
main points on which he enlarges are ‘‘ persecution,” and ‘‘toleration.” The 
progress of Christianity is viewed very much as a growth in toleration, de- 
pendent in part upon reducing Christianity to its feeblest doctrinal state- 
ments. In the preface, and in the chapter on persecutions, the noble 
author’s appointments of deans, bishops, and other officials, are shown to be 
steps in the right direction. 

His orthodoxy can hardly be rated high, even when judged by the loose 
standard of the Established Church of England. He denies not only the 
Athanasian Creed, but also the ‘‘Consubstantial” of the Nicene, in fact he 
stands on about the high Arian ground of Dr. Samuel Clark. Athanasius 
“wished, above all things, to make men believe what, to common-sense, ap- 
peared incredible ” (p. 68). He interprets the words of Christ, ‘‘I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance,” as meaning that some are 
so righteous that they have no need to repent (p. 16). The general theology 
of the Church, he says, is ‘complex and unintelligible, and combined with 
the ancient Polytheism of Greece and Rome (p. 193). He depreciates the 
theology of Luther—on justification he really defends the Roman Catholic 
view; and, of course, he holds that Calvin burnt Servetus, and that the 
Calvinistic system ‘‘ tends to degrade God.” 


Ferdinand de Soto ; the Discoverer of the Mississippi. By JounS. C. 
ABBOTT. Illustrated. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
A contribution to the series entitled, ‘‘ American Pioneers and Patriots,” 
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which, even with too much of the exaggeration which marred his Life of Na- 
poleon, will charm while it instructs the reader. 

Our Board of Publication has brought out in neat style, The Tercentenary 
Book, commemorative of the Life and Work of Fohn Knox, of the Hugenot 
Martyrs of France, and the Establishment of Presbytery in England. 

The remarkable coincidence in occurrences so cardinal in Presbyterian 
history as the three great events here celebrated, made the completion of the 
third century subsequent to them a fit occasion for signalizing them by sol- 
emn memorial services. It is equally fit that the account of these services, 
and especially the valuable discourses they included, should be published for 


* permanent use and wide circulation. The volume contains an account of the 


celebration as observed by the Presbyterians of Philadelphia, Nov. 20, 1872, 
by Rev. H. C. McCook; the Oration of Prof. S. J. Wilson, D.D., LL.D., 
on John Knox; the paper on Presbyterianism in Philadelphia, by Rev. Rob- 
ert M. Patterson; another on Presbyterianism in the United States, by Rev. 
J. B. Dales, D.D.; and the last on Presbyterianism in Foreign Lands, by 
Rev. James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. While all these papers are able and in- 
structive, Dr. Wilson’s graphic and eloquent portraiture of John Knox caused 


a demand for its repetition before inmmense audiences in the chief cities of the 
country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rousseau. By JOHN MORLEY. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. To Mr. Morley belongs the credit 
of having written altogether the best account of Rousseau, his life and works, 
that has ever been published. It is a thorough piece of work, well planned 
and executed. © It contains not merely a biography, but a critical estimate of 
Rousseau’s works in relation to the times in which they were produced, and in 
respect to their after influence. ‘*‘ Rousseau took the place of a leader among 
those who prepared the first act of that revolutionary drama, whose fifth act 
is still dark to us.” © ‘‘ Simplification of religion by clearing away the over- 
growth of errors, simplification of social relations by equality, of literature 
and art by constant return to nature, of manners by industrious homeliness 
and thrift,—this is the revolutionary process and ideal, and it is the secret of 
Rousseau’s hold over a generation that was lost amid the broken maze of 
fallen systems.” 

Rousseau, in both his life and writings, is one of the most paradoxical and 
contradictory of human beings. He was coarse and vulgar, yet could feel 
and utter the most refined sentiments; many of his passions and habits were 
repulsive, while he was humane and honorable ; he was carried away by his 
imagination, and ran off into’‘perpetual paradoxes, yet he always wrote with a 
steady aim, such as comes only from the inspiration of genius. All aspects of 
his personal character are impartially sketched by Mr. Morley, who extols and 
blames him with an even-handed justice. Few personages are so difficult to 
master; and it is very high praise to say, that Mr. Morley has succeeded 
where almost all other critics have failed; and he has succeeded because he 
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js an adimirable critic, trained to such work. As a critical biography these 
volumes are much superior to anything that M. Taine has done for English 
literature. The style, too, befits his work; it is clear, finished, sometimes 
elaborate, and even brilliant. 

And yet it ought to be fairly understood that Mr. Morley criticises for a 
purpose, and by atheory. He is altogether the best critic of the English 
school of Positive Philosophy, (to use that phrase for want of a better). All 
his estimates of religion, morality, society, government and philosophical 
theories, are clearly and comprehensively based on the postulates and principles 
of this school. Sometimes these views are needlessly obtruded ; they also - 
pervade the whole work. In church and state nothing yet is certain or stable. 
Science is to reconstruct human society from its very foundations. There is 
no name as yet even for the Supreme Being: Mr. Morley writes the word 
God with a small g (god). 

The second volume contains an elaborate analysis and examination of 
Rousseau’s chief works, The Confessions, The New Heloise, Emilius, The 
Social Contract, and The Savoyard Vicar. The chapter on The Social Con- 
tract is specially worthy of study for its grasp and acuteness. That on the 
Savoyard Vicar deals with Rousseau’s deism in a-trenchant style—because 
deism still recognizes a supernatural deity, about which positive science knows 
nothing at all. 

The volumes are handsomely printed—excellent paper, type, &c. 


Turning Points in Life. By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford. New York: Harper & Brothers. The subject of this vol- 
ume is happly chosen, and the design is well carried out.. Such topics as 
‘* University Careers,” ‘‘ The Choice of a Profession,” ‘‘ Marriage,” ‘‘ Holy 
Orders,” Rising Men,” ‘‘ Statesmen,” The Christian Merchant,” illustrated 
from a wide range of reading, by pleasant anecdotes, and with some of the 
best thoughts of the best writers, certainly present attractions to most readers. 
A truly religious spirit pervades the volume; divine Providence is distinctly 
and repeatedly recognized in these ‘‘ turning points of life.” It is an excel- 
lent as well as a most interesting volume to be put into the hands of young 
men. The author has not the critical power of his brother, Matthew Arnold; 


« but, then, he still believes in a personal God, and does not lose himself in 


misty generalities. 


Report on the Falaba Expedition, 1872, addressed to His Excellency, 
Governor J. Pope Henessy, C.M.G. By EDWARD W. BLYDEN, M.A. 
Published by Authority, Government Office, Sierra Leone. 

This gives valuable and authentic information respecting the physical ge- 
ography, the population, the manners, the productions, the commercial privi- 
leges, and the wretched effects of slavery and the slave traffic, in the portion 
of Africa to which it refers. 


Eldridge & Brother, Philadelphia, have brought out, as one of Chase and 
Stuart’s Classical Series, the first three books of Cicero de Officiis, with Ex- 
planatory Notes, by Prof. E. P, CROWELL, of Amherst College. The ty- 
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pography is excellent. The text is in accordance with that established by 
the latest German research and criticism. The notes are admirable helps to 
the student, fitted to encourage and stimulate his efforts to master the text— 
in place of those translations which, by tempting him to neglect independent 
study, have done so much to demoralize and debase recent classical training 
in our colleges. ‘ 

We have received a very valuable pamphlet containing, first, a Report of the 
Committee on Union, submitted to the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, May, 1873; and next, following as part of this document, the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Union, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
the Free Church, and the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland, to- 
gether with the Presbyterian Church of England. It contains a full and au- 
thentic history of the negotiations which have been going on ten years or 
more between these bodies through their Joint Committee, for an organic 
union of the non-established Presbyterian bodies of England and Scotland. 
They have been pursued and persevered in with remarkable patience, can- 
dor, mutual forbearance, and hopefulness, which came near surmounting all 
obstacles, formidable as some of them were. The union, however, through 
untoward influences, chiefly emanating from a minority in the Free Church, 
was forestalled when seemingly just on the eve of consummation. Neverthe- 
less it is believed that it is only delayed, not permanéntly defeated. Un- 
doubtedly the work already done will help much to prepare the way for and 
hasten it. The account of proceedings before us will promote it. It has, in 
other aspects, high value and interest, as we may hereafter more fully indi- 
cate. We can say no more now, as it did not reach us till our other book- 
notices had gone to the printer. 

Motherly talks with Young Housekeepers, embracing eighty-seven brief 
articles on topics of home interest, and about five hundred choice receipts for 
cooking, etc. By Mrs. H.W. BEECHER. New York: J. B. Ford & Co., 1873. 

This book is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it was intended. 


Star Papers ; or Experiences of Artand Nature. By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. New Edition, with additional articles, selected from more recent 
writings. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

That portion of Mr. Beecher’s contribution to the Mew York Independent 
over the signature of *, relating to A.t and Nature, with some other papers 
on the same subject, are gathered in this volume. The name of the author 
is a guarantee for their raciness and vivacity, which all will remember who 
read them as they originally appeared, and which will ensure a continued 
succession of readers. His descriptions of rural scenery especially are beauti- 
ful, sometimes magnificent. His controversial star papers are reserved for 
another volume, and will probably furnish occasion for some cross-examin- 
ation. 

The Kixdergarten, published by E. Steiger, New York, is a Manual by 
Dr. Adolph Douai, with 16 plates, for the introduction of Froebel’s System 
of Primary Education into schools, and for the use of mothers and teachers. 
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As this subject is of growing interest, we quote the following account of this 
y method of educating children : 


“ According to Dr. Douai, the fundamental idea which led the great educator 
Frederick Froebel to the invention of the Kindergarten was, to render the first 
schooling attractive, to connect learning with pleasure, and to make mental food as 


3 much conducive to mental growth, as bodily food is to bodily growth. At the same 

time, moral education was to be facilitated by making the youthful learners as happy 
> as possible, so that they should need the least possible discipline from without, 
1 their occupation disciplining them from within and prompting them to create 
’ order. 


The first condition thereto was, of course, association of children with children, 
Man being a sociable creature, and children even more so than adults, the former 
can be really educated, that is to say, developed into veritable men, men in the full 
and harmonious exercises of all their faculties, solely by association with other chil- 
dren under the guidance of an educator. 

The second condition was, that the place of assembly should be attractive, in- 
spiring and congenial to child-like instincts, a little garden and, adjoining, a large 
room, lofty, airy, adorned with greens, flowers and, if possible, a fountain, pictures, 
etc. The above condition may, under existing circumstances, be dispensed with 
to some degree, and may be considered as fulfilled, if the room is large enough, if 
it contains, besides sufficient seats, little chairs or low settees, an adequate number 
of low tables, and space enough for gymnastic exercises and running games. As 
far as means allow, the hall may be adorned with flowers, or garlands, flags, pic- 
| tures and other attractive objects, chiefly from nature——but this is not a matter of 
primary importance. 

The third and most indispensable condition is an affective lady Kindergartener, 
who has studied the science and art tormulated by /7oede/. 

The fourth and last condition to successful Kindergartening are good toys, play- 
things and gamés—presented in a serial order. They can be had from E. Steiger, 
or may be imported from Germany in any selection which is preferable, according 
to means and the number of children in the class. The great variety of plays in- 
vented by /7oebe/, with building blocks, colored papers, sticks and chips of wood, 
sticks or wires and soaked peas, worsted-stitching on perforated thick paper, weav- 
ing of strips of one color into slitted paper of another color, etc., tend to develop 
the sense of form and proportion to such a degree, that the inventive faculty is im- 
perceptibly developed, so that the children may soon draw on slates, or model, in 
some pliable substance, a great variety of objects so as to be recognizable. This 
, important ability must be encouraged by preserving the best models and drawings 
and exhibiting them. 

The idea, however, of making the first school as attractive as possible, was not 
the only one with Fyvocée/. All the amusing plays and games are in themselves to 
| : contain elements of instruction and discipline. Nor did /vocbe/ overlook a most 
material circumstance in the training of children, for he designed that every mother 
should be an educated Kindergartener. In infancy and early youth there can be no 
educator like the mother. Here is a province left almost solely under feminine 
control, and the impressions then made on the tender, plastic mind evidence a per- 
manence of character and an intellectual supremacy seldom accorded to the 4arder 
‘sex. Dr. Douai has successfully illustrated this department of Kindergartening.” 
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The Presbyterian Board has issued the following, which will serve for good 
general reading, and are unexceptionable for Sabbath-school libraries : 


Across the Desert, A Life of Moses, by Rev. S. M. CAMPBELL, D.D., with 
maps and other pictorial illustrations ; and 


Trye’s Vear among the Hindoos, by JULIA CARRIE THOMPSON, the ob- 
ject being to “‘ place before the minds of the young a few pictures of the 
North India of to-day.” 

Uncle Ben's Bag, and how it is never empty,—a tract showing how 
economy and charity may be mutual supports. 

Play and Profit in my Garden. By Rev. E. P. ROE. New York: Dodd 
& Mead. 

The author here displays that vivacity and graphic power which, in his 
‘* Barriers Burned Away,”’ have just won for him decided rank among Ameri- 
can novelists. This book, while bright and lively in style, deals with facts 
which are made at once instructive and entertaining. 

The book, however attractive in other respects, seems to us most import- 
ant in its bearings on ministerial support. If Mr. Roe can teach his brethren 
how to imitate him, and gain $2,000 a year from two acres of land, he will 
have done more than any other man _ towards solving the vexed question of 
ministerial sustentation. Making all allowance for his nearness to market and 
other special advantages, if he can show his rural brethren how to obtain any 
proportionate results as effected by their location, he will have done an ines- 
timable service. Horticulture is quite congruous with student and pastoral 
life, giving heathful but not exhausting open air exercise. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


I Go A-Fishing. By W. C. PRIME. New York: Harper & Bro’s. Mr. 
Prime has produced a delightful volume for summer travel and recreation. 
The Adirondacks and the White Mountains are the principal places which he 
describes. But he also brings in memories and scenes from distant lands, 
’ with not a little of learned lore from rare books and authors. The literary 
skill shown is of a high order ; the style is finished and appropriate, while 
imagination and emotion fill out the pictures and give them life. It is a book 
that will beguile many a tedious hour. 


The Fishing Tourist. Angler’s Guide and Reference Book. By CHARLES 
HALLOCK. Illustrated. Same publishers. Mr. Hallock’s book passes in . 
review the most noted salmon resorts of our country, from the Western Lakes 
to Nova Scotia. It is agreeably written, with the enthusiasm of a practiced 


fisherman, and contains useful practical directions, besides many good illus- 
trations. , 


The Harpers also publish Lord Lytton’s (Bulwer’s) last novel, Kenelm 
Chillingly, which shows that the author had lost none of his powers. They 


also reprint A” Strange Story; Liela, or the Siege of Granada; and 
Godolphin. 
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J. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, publish Mr. BROWNING’s Red Cotton 
Night-Cap Country, or Turf and Towers,—a notice of which is deferred. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Harper & Brothcrs have sent us: 

London's Heart. A Novel. By B. L. FARJEON, author of ‘‘ Grif,” 
‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. Illustrated. 8 vo, paper, 75 cents. 

Harpers Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East. Being a 
Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Spain, and Great Britain and Ireland. By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 
Twelfth Year. With nearly too Maps and Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, 
Half Leather, Pocket-Book form, $6.00. 

Wilkie Collin’ New Magdalen. The New Magdalen. A Novel. By 
WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘‘ The Woman in White,” ‘* Armadale,” 
‘¢ Moonstone,” ‘* Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8 vo, paper, 50 cents. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1872. "Edited by Prof. SPEN- 
CER F. BAIRD, of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance of Eminent 
Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., cloth, $2.00. (Uniform with the 
Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, cloth, $2.00.) 

Miss Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper: Containing Five Hundred 
Recipes for Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many Directions for 
securing Health and Happiness. Approved by Physicians of all Classes. Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. , 

Old Kensington. A Novel. By Miss THACKERAY, Author of ‘‘ The Vil- 
lage on the Cliff,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, paper, $1.00. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published the promised /nudex to Dr. 
Hodge's System of Theology, completing this indispensable work. To meet 
the needs of the National Sunday-school Sessions, they have published an 
abridged edition of Lange’s Matthew, by Dr. SCHAFF, and new editions of 
the works of Alexander and Owen on Matthew. All of these are in their 
way excellent. 


Art. XIf.--THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


In Oct., 1871, Perthes, of Gotha, began the publication of the Deutsche Blatter. 
Its title page described it as “4 Monthly for State, Church and Social Life.” The 
editors have from the first announced their Review as loyally German, and at the 
same time loyally Christian and Evangelical. They say in their prospectus: “ The 
German people has a right to the future only so iar forth as it remains the vehicle 
of a living Christianity.” In this spirit their Review is to deal with political, religi- 
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ous and sociai questions. In respect to one of the chief social problems of the day,. 
they say: “ All will depend on the degree in which employers and employed allow 
themselves to be penetrated by the spirit of Christ, to become just, one to another, 
in love and fidelity.” The editor, Dr. Fiillner, of Gotha, has thus far had the co- 
operation of about forty contributors, among whom we may name Profs. Christlieb, 
Lange, Von der Goltz, Sack, Schafer, Nasse, and Halschner, of three different Facul- 
ties at Bonn; Ebrard and Von Hoffmann of Erlangen, Geffken of Strasburg, and 
Kahler of Halle ; together with scholars and pastors like Weber of Barmen, H. 
Krummacher of Brandenburg, Schneider of Berlin, Meyeringh, etc. 

The numbers, averaging 70 pages, contain trom three to six articles each, on such 
subjects as the following: The Peace of the Church in the German Empire ; Alsace 
and its Importance to Germany; French Society ; The Importance to the Present 
of the Study of Ancient History ; The Franco-German War and the Law of Nations ; 
The Universities in the New German Empire; The Crisis in Church Politics; 
Reminiscences of Madame de Stael; Papacy and Monarchy in Italy ; The National 
Character of the French and Ultramontanism ; The Labor Question; Carl Bernhard 
Hundeshagen: The Moral Estimate of Political Characters ; The History of Joseph 
and the Egyptian Monuments; Baron F. C. von Stockmar; Character and Prob- 
lems of our Time; The Philosophy of the Unconscious; Comparison of the Older 
with the Present Rationalism; The Spiritism of the Present ; The Disestablish- 
ment of the Evangelical Church. The numbers usually end with a concise resumé 
of the latest phases and developments in Ecclesiastical Politics. 

The 7heologisches Literaturblatt, published at Bonn and edited by Prot. Reusch, 
has naturally been of late the critical organ of the Old Catholics. The books re- 
viewed are assigned to, or taken in hand by, competent men, whose critiques are 
frequently extended and valuable discussions. ‘The numbers for the present year 
have contained reviews by representative men like Von Schulte, Michelis, Reinkens 
(the Bishop elect of the Old Catholics), Langen, Knoodt, and Reusch. The range and 
style of their criticism enhances our respect for the ability, culture, learning and in- 
tended fairness of the men, and makes the magazine (which is issued fortnightly) 
useful in its indirect as well as its direct service. Déllinger recommended it to a 
friend of ours as the most thorough and valuable publication of its kind in Ger- 
many. 


Fahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. Part \. 1873. Weizsicker, of Tiibingen, 
continues an historical investigation begun in a previous number, and under the 
title, “‘ The Decretal Lice? de vitanda,” discusses the irregularities in the clections 
of Popes Alexander III. and Victor [V., and the law concerning papal elections 
promulgated by the Ecumenical Synod which assembled in the Vatican A.D. 1179. 
Recent debates in the Church of Rome, and the prospect of an early vacancy in the 
Chair of St. Peter, give a special interest to the facts here brought out. Dr. Bud- 
densieg, of london, in a short article “ On an Ante-Mosaic Account of the Deluge,” 
discusses the recently discovered cuneiform inscriptions found and deciphered by 
Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, and made known to the public in De- 
cember last through the London Society of Biblical Archeology. Schmidt, of 
Stuttgart, continues his discussion of “ The Resurrection of the Lord, and its Im- 
port to his Person and His Work,” with special reference to Keim’s theories, and 
in part in reply to Keim’s strictures on his previous article. The careful literary 
criticisms which are characteristic of this Review, ogcupy as usual nearly one-third 
of the number. 
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Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Part III. 1873. The essays are two; one 
by Miicke, on Luther’s Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, prior to 1522, and one by 
Kihler, on the Discourses of Peter in the Acts of the Apostles. Weiss, of Kiel, 
comments briefly on Grimm’s article (in the Studien for October, 1872) on the 
Problem of the 1st Epistle of Peter. R6nsch continues his review of Keim, and 
Miller reviews Nitzsch’s Outline of the History of Christian Doctrine, awarding it, 
on the whole, high commendation, especially as a book for students. 


Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie. Part III. ‘1873. Two of the articles 
are valuable contributions to the history of the periods to which they relate. Dr. F. 
Brandes gives the first of a series of articles on Duplessis-Mornay, the Huguenot 
Pope, as he was called, in whom the author says that “the good genius of France 
was embodied, and that this was repudiated when Henry IV. rejected his counsels, 
to throw himself into the arms of those who from that time have had the ascendency 
in France,” etc. R. Albert, with a marvellous fullness and minuteness in the cita- 
tion of his authorities, discusses the question, “On what ground did John Eck de- 
bate with Martin Luther in Leipsic in 1519?” The minutest scrutiny into the 
spirit, aims and methods of this great debate, which was one of the crises of the 
Reformation, turns all the more to the advantage of the Reformer. 


Strauss’s “ Der alte und der neue Glaube,” and its supplementary preface, are hav- 
ing a large circulation and developing a considerable literature about them. The 
extreme positions of the author, and the characteristic boldness with which he re- 
nounces the very name of Christian and propounds a new faith, invite a prompt and 
sturdy grapple, which has not been declined on any side. Beyschlag and Ulrici, 
Huber and Knoodt, Philippson, Weis, and Sporri, are among those who have, in 
pamphlets or elaborate articles, undertaken criticism of the arch-critic, and they 
speak from the side of Protestantism, Judaism, Old Catholicism, and Natural 
Science. 

An interesting group of recent biographies is made up of Beyschlag’s Nitzsch, 
Nippold’s Rothe, Christlieb’s Hundeshagen, and Bratuschek’s Trendelenburg. 
The men commemorated were among the men of their time, and these memoirs 
contain much material illustrating the theological, ecclesiastical and philosophical 
movements of the last forty years. 


Otto’s Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum is, after a long delay, completed by 
the publication of the 9th volume. Vol. II. of the System der Christlichen Gewissheit, 
by Prof. Frank, of Erlangen, completes the work. Part II. of the Protestanten- 
Bibel neuen Testamentes, edited by Schmidt and Von Holtzendorff, with the codper- 
ation of Bruch, Hilgenfeld, Holsten, and others, completes a modified version of 
the New Testament, with concise, popular notes in the interest of the critical 
school. Steinmeyer has brought out another (a fourth) of his valuabie apologetic 
treatises in defence of important parts of the Gospel history. This last work treats 
of “ The birth of the Lord, and his first steps in life.” Another monograph, from 
the critical side, is Weiffenbach’s Wiederkunftsgedanke $Fesu, in which he discusses 
what the synoptical Gospels say with reference to Christ’s second coming. Keim’s 
last is his edition (with translation and commentary) of Celsus’s 7rue Word, the 
oldest (extant) treatise in opposition to Christianity, written A.D. 178. Hilgenfeld 
has published an edition of the Latin Version of the Shepherd of Hermas. 


Von Decker, of the Royal Press at Berlin, is bringing out, in parts, in elegant 
style, Potthast’s Regesta Pontificum Romanorum inde ab anno post Christum natum 
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1198 ad annum 1304. This work, which received a double prize from the Berlin 
Academy, covers the century in which the Papal power culminated and began to de- 
cline. The editor’s aim is to gather up, with the greatest attainable fullness and 
accuracy, the original documents important to the illustration of that period. The 
work will be issued in ten numbers. 


Julius Fiirst, the eminent Jewish and Biblical scholar, long to be remembered for 
his Concordance, his Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon in different forms, his History 
of Biblical Literature, his Canon of the Old Testament, his History of Caraism, and 
other learned works, has recently died. Keim is about to leave Ziirich for Giessen. 


FRANCE. 


Revue des deux Mondes. March and April. Among the most important articles 
are, Trollard on the Finances of Germany since the War Indemity ; Martin on 
Lamarck and His Works; Gasten Boissier, The Roman Religion in Virgil; 
Réville on Strauss’ New Profession of Faith—a protest from the deistic side; 
Rambaud, The Education of Girls in Russia ; Ch. Giraud, of the Institute, two good 
articles on the Empire and Papacy inthe Times of Gregory VII.; Maxime der 
Camp, two articles on the Training of the Deaf Mutes and the Blind in France; 
Alfred Roussia, The Japanese Drama; Papillon, The Physiology of Death; Du- 
vergier de Hauranne, an instructive account of the late unsuccessful Revision of 
the Swiss Constitution, etc. The number for May 1 opens with an able paper by 
M. Edmond de Pressensé on the New Ecclesiastical Legislation of Prussia against 
the Roman Catholics, severely criticising the whole of Bismarck’s policy in this 
respect as oppressive and reactionary; M. R. Bonghi, a member of the Italian 
Parliament, gives an excellent review of the late legislation of Italy in respect to 
Rome, Church Property, etc. ; M. Chs. Louandre writes on the Past of Women in 
the History of France. The part for May 15 continues Chs. de Mazade on the 
Late War, giving an account of General Trochu and the Siege of Paris; and has a 
valuable article by Réville on the Religion of the Phcenicians, based on the work of 
Prof. Tiele, of Leyden, on Comparative Religion; M. Aubrey-Vitet describes the 
Estates General before 1789, and their Influence upon French History. 


The new Assyrian account of the deluge is made the subject of articles in the 
Correspondant by Lenormant, in the Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques by Meyer, in 
the Revue des Questions historiques by Grégoire, and in the Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne by Bonnetty. Other interesting articles in the Correspondant are on 
‘Music in Church and Church Music,” by D’Indy; “ Primary Instruction in Swe- 
den,” by De’Gobineau; “ Late Controversies with respect to Human Freedom,” 
by Meric; “‘ The Immaterial Principle in Living Beings,” by Thiercelin; and “ The 
Prehistoric Question,” by Arcelin. 

Three elegant and thoroughly illustrated books of travel appeared in the spring, 
one under the auspices of the Navy department, (as we should call it), giving the 
account of an expedition undertaken in Chin-India in 1866-68, by a French Com- 
mission led by Captain Doudart de Lagrée; another giving an account of the East- 
ern Tour of the Count of Paris and the Duke of Chartres in 1859-60; and a third 
reporting Lejéan’s travels in Abyssinia in 1862-4. 

Other attractive works issued since the opening of the year are, Villemain’s 
“ History of Gregory VII.;” Filleul’s “ History of the Age of Pericles;” Méray’s 

“ Life in the Times of the Troubadours;” Tessier’s ‘‘ Admiral Coligny;” “The 
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Ocean of the Ancients and the Pre-historic Peoples,” by Moreau de Jonnés; Fon- 
toulieu’s ‘ Churches of Paris under the Commune ;” “ Readings in Philosophy, or 
Fragments extracted from Philosophers, Ancient and Modern, arranged and anno- 
tated,” by- Emile Charles; Part I. of Haureau’s “History of Scholastic Philoso- 
phy ;” Part II. of Jallabert’s “ Catholicism before Jesus Christ,” (a study of re+ 
ligions before the Christian Era); Littré’s “Science from a Philosophic Point of 
View ;” Chabas’ “ Studies in Historical Antiquity, according to Egyptian Sources 
and alleged Pre-historic Monuments ;” The Count of Paris on “The Situation of 
Working Men in England ; Compayré’s “ Philosophy of David Hume ;” and Per- 
rens’ “ Democracy in France in the Middle Ages.” 


M. Stanislas Julien, one of the most eminent of French philologists, has recently 
died, and also the Vicontte de Rougé, who had perhaps no superior as an Egyp- 
tologist. 


ENGLAND. 


The Ancient Atlas, which has been for many years in preparation, to accompany 
Dr. Smith’s Classical and Geographical Dictionaries, has begun to appear. Two 
of the five parts have recently reached subscribers in this country, and fully meet 
the high expectations that had been formed. In delicacy of drawing and coloring, 
clearness in the exhibition of topographical details, fullness of information both in 
regard to general facts and the minutest particulars, nothing better can be. expected 
for many years. One only hesitates to pay the well-earned price for a map so ele- 
gant and satisfying, at a time when geographical and archzological research is 
being prosecuted on some of these fields with the promise of an early solution of 
many vexed questions. The size of the Atlas, and the artistic expedients that have 
been so skilfully employed, enable one to find prompt relief, whether he has in hand 
Biblical, classical, medizval or modern history; not that the maps profess to 
cover the more recent phases and changes of history, but that medizval and mod- 
ern names are often introduced without confusion in connection with, and in in- 
terpretation of, the more ancient. The Atlas is a grand production of the scholars 
and artists who have been concerned in the work. 


The Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and Biography, issued under the same 
experienced and competent editorship, is promised for speedy publication. 


De Pressense’s ‘‘ Heresy and Christian Doctrine” continues the valuable series of 
works in which the author has been bringing out his history of the early Church» 
this being the next successor to his “‘ Martyrs and Apologists.” Vol. IV. continues 
and completes Robertson’s “ History of the Christian Church,” and brings the nar- 
rative down to the time of the Reformation, at which point age and infirmities ar- 
rest the Canon’s work. 

Archbishop’s Tait’s “ Present Condition of the Church of England: Seven Ad- 
dresses in 1872;’’ Leathes’s “Structure of the Old Testament ;” J. W. Dawson’s 
“Story of the Earth and Man;” Picton’s “ Mystery of Matter and other Essays ;” 
Clissold’s ‘‘ Creeds of Athanasius, Sabellius and Swedenborg examined and com- 
pared with each other ;” and Vol II. of Guizot’s “ History of France ;”—are among 
the recent works that have arrested our attention. 

The April number of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review opens with an 
article by Prof. Witherow, of Magee College, on the New Testament Elder. The, 
article discusses first the nature of the primitive eldership, and declares “the apos- 
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tolic eldership” to be “the difficulty of every existing system of church government. 
The difficulty of prelacy is, that every one of these primitive elders in the congre- 
gation was a bishop. The difficulty of independency is, that there was a plurality 
of pastors in every Church. The difficulty of Presbytery is, that the majority of the 
elders are forbidden to do what it is admitted the minister or first elder has a per- 
fect right to do in the congregation, and what was in the apostolic age competent 
to every elder.” Rejecting the theory that there is “a broad official distinction be- 
tween the minister and the ruling elder,” resting on direct scriptural authority, and 
the theory that the ruling elder is a mere layman, chosen to represent the laity in 
church courts, having no other duties than simply to assist ministers in governing 
the Church, the author holds that the modern ruling elder js “ intended for a copy 
of the apostolic original, but is manifestly an incomplete copy, requiring to be re- 
touched in order to become like the original.”” The difference, which is owing to 
an inevitable change of circumstances, an erroneous popular sentiment, and an un- 
necessary ecclesiastical enactment, so far as it requires a remedy, is to be relieved 
by the elevation of the eldership. 

Rev. S. F. D. Salmond continues his discussion of the “ Doctrine of the 
Triduum.” The third article is a letter by Prof. R. St. Hilaire, entitled “ Church 
of England Parties from a Continental Point of View.” 

Prof. Milligan, who visited the United States last summer, discusses the “ Col- 
leges of the United States ” in a discriminating and appreciative way. After group- 
ing such facts as are set forth for information, which is done in a very can- 
did and interesting way, with suggestions that might well be heeded on both sides 
of the water, Prof. M. turns to three practical questions, involving a comparison of 
the American with the Scotch theory and practice. First, What should the professor 
chiefly aim todo? The American says, to teach. The author holds that more 
should be expected of these men “than that they shall be merely excellent drillers 
of a class, excellent expounders of the discoveries of others.’’ ‘ Nothing spurs on 
a class like the feeling that it is in the hands of one who is himself leading the way in 
the inquiries to which he is devoted.’’ The second inquiry has reference to the sub- 
stitution of Modern Languages and Natural Science for Classics in the curriculum. 
Here the author’s judgment, in view of the experiments and experience of both 
countries is, that the remedy for old difficulties is not to be found in abandoning 
the old studies, but in a better early teaching of them, The third inquiry is the 
function of the college in connection with the religious welfare of its students. Here 
the author concedes the decided superiority of the American aim and result. The 
author, in conclusion, pays a hearty tribute to the enterprise, energy and princely 
liberality displayed in connection with these institutions, which have to grapple 
with peculiar difficulties in making college culture general. 

“The Scriptural Argument for Capital Punishment” and “ Antoine Court” fur- 
nish subjects for the other original articles, which are followed by. Dr. Atwater’s 
article on the Labor Question, reprinted from the July number of our Review. 

The number closes with its usual “ Current Literature.” 


The British Quarterly for April notices the Collected Writings of “ James Henry 
Thornwell,” D.D., of South Carolina, saying that “ Dr. Thornwell is a Calvinistic 
theologian of the Sublapsarian school—a representative of what is known in Ameri- 
ca asthe New England theology.” It alsosays that “ his system makes certain as- 
pects of the Divine character so terrible that they cannot be true.” His works are 
also said to be edited by “ Dr. Adger,’”’ of Columbia, S. C. 





